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INTRODUCTION 


(а) Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir ^Marvazi 

(б) Contents of th e 'J'abaH* a Uhayawan 

(c) The scope of the present edition 

(d) The interest of the Far Eastern Chapters 

(e) Importance of Marvazi for comparisons 
(/) Marvazi’s written sources 

(g') Parallel texts 

(/i) Principles of work and acknowledgments 


{a) Sharaf al-Zamdn Tahir Marvazi 
In 1937 Dr. A. J. Arberry announced the discovery, which he had 
made in the India Office Library, of an almost complete copy of the 
Tabd'T al-hayawdn, ‘The Natural Properties of Animals,*' by 
Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir al-Marwazi.^ His preliminary identification 
of the MS. (Delhi, Arabic 1949) is fully confirmed by the seven 
passages from Marvazi's work quoted by ‘Aufi.^ To cite but one 
example, the story of the fleet-footed Arab whose prowess Sharaf 
al-Zaman witnessed in 448/1056 on Nahr-Raziq^ figures on fol. 28b 
of the India Office MS. Another means of control is afforded by 
Jamal al-din Ibn al-Muhanna*s Kitdb hilyat al-insdn.^ The author 
(d. 828/1425) quotes the TabaT aUhayawdn as an authority for the 
Turkish cycle of 12 years, in connection with an embassy sent to 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi by the rulers “of Sin and the Turks.”® 
This important passage, with many new details, is found on ff.i5J-- 
166 of the India Office MS. 

^ J.R.A.S., July, 1937, pp. 481-3. See also my paper Une nouvelle source musul- 
mane sur I’Asie Centrale au XI* siecle, read at the Acad^mie des Inscriptions, 
Comptes-rendus des Stances, i October 1937, PP- 317-24. 

2 See Prof. M. Nizamu'd-din's Introduction to the Jawdmi' u*l-hikdydt, 1929, 
pp. 88-9. Systematic comparison will probably reveal more borrowing from 
Marvazi. At least eight of the anecdotes (Nos. 1935-44) ‘ Aufi seem to be borrowed 
from Marvazi’s Chap. XVI. 

3 The canal of Marv which flowed to the west of the present-day G'aur-qaPa, see 
I§takhri, p. 260, cf. Zhukovsky, Razvalint starago Merva, 1894, p. 19. 

* An Arabic dictionary of the Persian, Turkish and Mongolian languages. 

® In P. Melioransky’s edition of the Turkish part of the book, SPb. 1900, pp. 041- 
042. In the Constantinople edition of the book, a.h. 1338-40, p. 185, the passage 
is incomplete. Cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 286, note 2. 
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SHARAF AL-ZAMAN TAHIR MARVAZi 

Very little is known of the life of Marvazi.^ As his Iranian nisha 
indicates, he was a native of Marv.^ He was employed as a 
physican at the court of Sultan Malik-shah, whose name appears 
several times in the text,^ and he probably continued to serve under 
his successors down to Sanjar. He must have died at an advanced 
age for the dates occurring in his book cover a very long period; 
the above-mentioned episode on the Nahr-Raziq (f. 286) happened 
in 448/1056; in 478/1085 the author healed the wound of Malik- 
shah's elephant in Marv (f. 706 and Nizamu'd-din, ox., 89); in 
483/1090 he was in Isfahan, Rieu, Arabic Catalogue, 460&; under 
514/1120 he refers to an invasion of ants (f. 2106). Had he been 
even only ten years old in a.d. 1056, he would be seventy-four by 
A.D. 1120, at which time his scientific career must have been 
practically at an end. Sharaf al-Zaman's great admiration for the 
Greeks might suggest his scientific affiliation to Avicenna (d. 428/ 
1037), whom he quotes as ‘'the philosopher Ibn-Sina/' though he 
seems to possess a direct knowledge of such medical luminaries as 
Hippocrates and Galen (in Arabic translations!). The author of 
the Br. Mus. Catalogue who examined the zoological part of the 
book, states that Marvazi often quotes such other authorities, as 
Jahiz and Biruni.^ His knowledge of medicine and natural sciences, 
as well as the keenness of his inquisitive mind are everywhere evident 
in his work. In Chapter XVI at least four examples of human 
anomalies are described from his personal observations. 

Some small details might suggest that Marvazi had Shi'a leanings. 

1 No references to him could be found in the usual bibliographic works such as 
Hajji Khalifa’s Kashf al-^unun, or under the item “Marv” in such geographical 
dictionaries as Yaqut, and the Haft-Iqlim, Sam'ani, who died in 562/1166, was a 
younger contemporary of Marvazi and himself a native of Marv, but he took little 
interest in anything outside the circles of collectors of traditions, reciters, memorizers 
of the Qor’an and other such grave people. Moreover the abundance of scholars 
in Marv makes him say: wal-Mardwiza fi-him kathratun fa' staghnaynd ‘an dhikri-him 
li-shiddati-him (f. 553^). The Egyptian “zoologist” al-Damiri, who in his extensive 
Haydt al-hayawdn (773/1372) quotes over eight hundred authors, ignored Marvazi’s 
work, see J. de Somogyi, Index des sources de . . . ad-Damirt, in J.A., juillet, 1928, 
pp. 5-128. 

2 The nisha is formed with the Persian suffix -zi. Dr. Arberry has recognised the 
incorrectness of a note in a late hand on the wrapper of the MS. which attributes the 
work to Sharaf al-zaman (al-din.?) Muhammad al-Ilaqi, “a pupil of Avicenna.” 

® F.63(2 on Malik shah’s slave called gurha-kkwdr; p. 70a on the king’s elephant; 
f. 956 on a wild ass brought to the king. M. shah is refered to as dead. 

* Jahiz is quoted on ff. 59a and 816. Dr. Arberry tells me that in the chapter on 
eunuchs Marvazi plagiarises the Kitdb al~Hayawdn of Jahiz. See also the com- 
mentary on Chap. XIII, §5. I have not succeeded in finding a reference to Biruni 
in Arab. 1949. 
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Speaking of the rulers of Multan (foL 366), he says that they read the 
khutba to the 'Imam of the Muslims/' meaning by that the 
Fatimid cahph, cf. p. 239, and Muqaddasi, 455. Marvazi's 

gr^at admiration for the valour of the (Shi'a) Daylamites (Chapter 
VII) is also conspicuous. However, in both cases the tendency may 
belong to the original sources, for speaking of ‘A’isha's exploits 
(p. 486) Marvazi affixes to her name the usual orthodox benedictions. 

(6) Contents of the Tabd'i' al-hayawdn 

The contents of Marvazi's work can be tabulated in the following 
way: 

A. Maqdla I. Introduction of mixed contents falling into three 
divisions : 

{a) General, on the lines of typical Islamic dddh : 

Chapters I-I I: (missing in the MS.) 

Ill: on the customs of kings (incomplete). 

IV: on scholars (f. ib). 

V: on hermits and sufis (f. 5a). 

VI: on ethics (f. ja), 

(b) Geographical, interspersed with anthropological considera- 
tions : 

Chapter VII: on the Persians (f. 9&). 

VIII: on the Chinese (f. 12a). 

IX: on the Turks (f. 20a). 

X : on the Byzantines {Rum) (f . 24a) 

XI: on the Arabs (f. 266). 

XII: on the Indians (f. 32a). 

XIII: on the Abyssinians (f. 39a). 

XIV: on the Equator (f. 41a). 

XV : on the outlying countries {atrdf) arid islands 
(f. 42a). 

(c) Specially anthropological: 

Chapter XVI: on monsters and other aberrations (f. 456). 

XVII: on males and females {i.^%a). 

XVIII: on eunuchs (f. 57a). 

XIX: on the length of life (f. 596). 

XX: on customs (f. 62a). 

XXI: on the utility of the organs of the human 
body (ff. 646-666). 

B. Maqdla II. A Treatise on Zoology giving notices of individual 
animals, from the elephant down to the flea (ff. 666-217).^ 

^ In a later hand this part is subdivided into smaller sections, viz. Maqala II, 
containing descriptions of 49 animals, Maqala III, ditto 94 birds, Maqala IV, ditto 
35 insects and reptiles. 
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The MS. is incomplete at the end.^ Only after Dr. Arberry's 
discovery did it become clear that the British Museum MS. 
(Add. 21.102) represents a second copy of the Tabd*i\ Unfortu- 
nately this ‘‘Opus ad Zoologiam pertinens” is also defective at both 
ends; it begins at f. 54 of the India Office MS., omitting the whole 
geographical part of the first Maqala. A description of the MS. is 
found in Cureton-Rieu's Catalogue, DCCCCXCVI, p. 4606.^ 

(c) The scope of the present edition 

The limited purpose of the present publication is to render 
accessible to the public the geographical chapters on the Far East 
which form a particularly welcome supplement to the available 
Islamic literature on this subject. 

Thus the Zoological Treatise falls outside our scope, and of the 
Introduction only the chapters on China (VIII), the Turks (IX) and 
India (XII) come within our purview.® We have joined to them the 
chapters on Southern Lands (XIII and XV), which are useful for 
the understanding of the data on the Far East. In Marvazi's eyes, 
the Ethiopians (Negroes) are the antithesis of the Turks, and his 
chapters on these two races complement one another. Chapter XV 
of the “remote” countries and southern islands is factitious: Marvazi 
uses it as a kind of cemetery to bury the tails of stories which are 
told elsewhere. It was our business to preserve these useful ap- 
pendices and even^ restore them to their bodies whenever the con- 
nection was obvious. The data on the islands continue the descrip- 
tion of India. 

Consequently our work comprises : 

{a) the Arabic text of Chapters VIII, IX, XII, XIII and XV; 

{b) an English translation of these Chapters; 

^ The seal on the last page bears an indistinct inscription: ’hyd'sr 'hyd (?), with 
a date which reads like 771 (A.D. 1369). The formula * ihyd ibshir ihyd is used in 
Iraq for magic purposes (A. Duri). The date indicates that the Ms. was incomplete 
as early as the middle of the 14th cent. A.D. 

2 Quotations from a ’'Tabd’i‘ al-hayawdn of "Ostad Majd al-din Marvazi" are found 
in a MS. collection of Persian texts described in Fliigel's Catalogue (Vienna), III, 451, 
No. 1963, extract 19 (comprising only two or three folios). The author cannot be our 
Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir. "Sharaf al-din Majd al-din" was the title of ‘Aufi's uncle 
who acted as the court physician to the Qara-khanid Ibrahim b. Husayn, v.i. com- 
mentary on Chapter XIII, §6, 

* The chapters on the Persians (VII) and Arabs (XI) are vague and discursive. 
That on the Byzantines (X) belongs to a different cycle and should be edited 
separately. 

* In our Translation but not in the Text. 
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(c) a running commentary on them in the order of the sections 
which have been introduced into the text. 

{d) The interest of the Far Eastern Chapters 
The text included in the present book is rich in novelty. The 
chapter on China contains a unique report on the embassy from the 
K'itan emperor of Northern China to the court of the conqueror of 
India Sultan Mahmud (a.d. 1027), and many new facts about Chinese 
customs, foreign colonies in the ports, towns of China and the roads 
leading thereto. The chapter on the Turks has a number of new 
facts on certain Siberian tribes and the chain of migrations from the 
Far East for which Marvazi seems to be the original authority. 
The abundant details on Indian creeds in Chapter XII are based on 
a report which was presumably drawn up, circa a.d. 800, i.e. more 
than two centuries before Biruni. It will be no exaggeration to 
say that there is hardly a paragraph in Marvazi without some new 
detail or lesson in it. 

[e) Importance of Marvazi for comparisons 
The importance of the new text for purposes of comparison must 
be particularly stressed. In the present state of our knowledge, the 
personal flags of Muslim geographers no longer cover the cargo of 
their works. Gradually our research tends towards the elucidation 
of the sources and original reports on which the compilations are 
based. The critical methods which have acquired rights of citizen- 
ship in classical and mediaeval studies must necessarily be intro- 
duced into the examination of Islamic writings. In my translation 
of the Hudud al-Alam (1937) I have endeavoured to test the origins 
of this important geographical text (dated 372/982), and I now find 
the parallels offered by Marvazi invaluable for an analytic study of 
the tradition. A comparison of the available accounts of Indian 
creeds on the basis of Marvazi's work (and of the unpublished chapters 
of Gardizi) has suggested to me an hypothesis as to the date of the 
composition of the original report (v.i. p. 126). An examination of the 
Far Eastern toponymy in Biruni and in Marvazi has brought me to 
the conclusion that both used the same sources, and among them, 
the data supplied by the K'itan ambassador in a.d. 1027. Hitherto 
our only source of information on the great migration of tribes 
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which extended from Manchuria to the Black Sea was ‘Aufi {circa 
633/1236). We now know that the report already existed in 
Marvazi {circa 514/1120) and there are reasons to believe that the 
latter personally knew the amir Akinchi b. Qochqar, whose name is 
quoted in the report (v.i. p. 30). Many more such facts will be 
found in the commentary on individual chapters. 

(/) Marvazi* s written sources {Jay ham) 

Apart from the reports which constitute the chief novelty of 
Marvazi, his compilation is based on the traditional stock of Muslim 
geographers. The number of the written sources which Marvazi 
used was apparently limited.^ In his text there are no traces of 
Abu Zayd Balkhi (as available in Istakhri and I. Hauqal), Mas‘udi 
or Muqaddasi, but he made extensive use of a source of the highest 
importance, namely Kitdb al-masdlik waUmamdlik^ of the Samanid 
minister Abu 'Abdillah Muhammad b. Ahmad Jayhani (earlier part 
of the tenth century a.d.). This opus magnum is lost, but its traces 
have survived in many geographical works, especially those written 
in Khorasan.^ 

The facts concerning the composition of Jayhani’s Masdlik can 
be summed up as follows: 

(1) The exact date of its completion is unknown. The earliest 
borrowers from it are supposed to be 1. Faqih and 1. Rusta, but this 
is doubtful. Even about these two authors our knowledge is limited 
to the fact that they wrote some time after a.d. 900 (v.i. p. 8). 

(2) According to Muqaddasi, 271, Jayhani incorporated in his 
book 'The whole of the original work of I. Khurdadhbih,'' i.e. the 
latter's homonymous Kitdb al-masdlik (first version a.d. 232/846, 

^ Some of them are quoted in the text. Chapter VIII: §14, Akhbar (?); §36, 
al-Masdlik] §§17-20, Hippocrates and Galen. Chapter XIII: §4, Hamza Isfahani; 
§6, Tawdrlkh (?); §7, Ta'rikh muluk al-Ttirk. Chapter XV: §7, Abu Sa'id ‘Ubay- 
dallah b. Jibril; §15, al-Masdlik wal-Mamdlik; §22, Kitdb Iskandar; §23, Kitdb 
al-bahr. These titles are discussed at the appropriate places of our commentary. 
Other authorities quoted: Aristotle, iib, 51a; Dioscorides: 66a, 2096; Diqratis (?), 
476; A§ma‘i, 30a; Shafi‘1, 50a; Ibn ‘Abbas, 76; Abul-‘ Abbas, called Jarrab al-daula, 
45b] Mashallah, 60b; al-qadi al-Tanukhi 98a. Several reports are introduced 
impersonally: “says a Baglidadian,” 46a, “says a Bedouin,” ibid.; “says a 
Christian,” ibid., etc. 

2 Quoted expressis verbis in the characteristic passage of f. 76a (v.i. p. 91), as well 
as in Chapter VIII, §36, and Chapter XV, §15, but mostly unacknowledged. 

® See Marquart, Osteurop. und Ostas. Streifziige, p. xxxi; Barthold’s and my own 
Prefaces to the Hudud al-Alam, London, 1937, articles. The Khazars and the 

Turks in the Akdm al-marjdn, in BSOS, IX/i, 1937, PP* i4i-i5o» and Une nouvelle 
source musulmane, 1937, pp. 317-24. 
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second version 272/885 ?). It must be borne in mind that the text 
of I. Kh., as published by de Goeje, BGA, VI, is only a compendium, 
whereas Muqaddasi's statement suggests that Jayhani used I. Kh/s 
original text. 

(3) Jayhani himself collected information actively and syste- 
matically. Gardizi says that after having become vazir in 301 /913-4 
he wrote letters to the courts of the Byzantine empire, China, India, 
etc., with enquiries about the customs existing there. Muqaddasi 
reports that Jayhani assembled foreigners and questioned them on 
revenues, roads and other matters of political interest, which also 
points to a period after a.d. 913. Writing in Bukhara Jayhani 
could extend the field of his investigation much deeper into Central 
Asia and the Far East than was possible for his Arab contemporaries. 
Therein consists the outstanding importance of the passages from 
Jayhani which have survived in later sources. 

(4) Jayhani’s system of personal enquiries must have extended 
over a period of years and it is to be assumed that individual chapters 
of his work were completed and re-written several times; this may 
explain why the quotations from him do not entirely coincide in 
different borrowers. Moreover the bulk of his work (seven volumes !) 
gave the epitomists considerable choice in the selection of details. 

(5) We now know that in 309/921 1 . Fadlan actually met Jayhani 
who still enjoyed the high position of secretary {kdtib) to the king 
and was called in Khorasan aUshaykh al-amld} I feel confident 
that I. Fadlan kept in touch with his protector Jayhani and in- 
formed him of his experiences in Bulghar (possibly by way of private 
communication, or even orally). Such information may have been 
incorporated in the later copies of Jayhani's work, and this would 
account for some passages in Marvazi, etc., which sound like echoes 
from I. Fadlan. 

(6) Another new fact is the preface to the MS. which A. Z. ValidF 
discovered in Mashhad in 1923. Its author enumerates the contents 
of his collectanea^ and says that he has added to I. Faqih's work 

^ A. P. Kovalevsky, N ovootkritiy text Ibn Fadlana in Vestnik drevney istorii, 1938 
I (2), 56-71; [Anonymous], Puteshestviye Ibn Fadlana na Volgu, pod redaktsiyey I. 
Y. Krachkovskago, published by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1939, 
fob 1976 of the MS. found in Mashhad. The editor believes, pp. 30, 41, that 
I. Fadlan returned also via Bukhara. 

2 Viz. the second part of I. Faqih, two risalas of Abu Dulaf Mis'ar b. Muhalhil and 
the risala of I. Fadlan. 
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“the two risalas which Abu Dulaf addressed to us [risdlatayni 
kataha-humd ilaynd Abu Dulaf)” Consequently the author of the 
preface was one of the two dedicatees whom Abu Dulaf addresses in 
his risalas {yd man and *ahdukumd)” Abu Dulaf claims to have 
accompanied, on its return journey, the “Chinese embassy” which 
visited the court of the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad (301-31 /914-43), 
i.e. the king with whose reign Jayhani's activities were closely 
connected. Jayhani's interest in geography is well known and his 
personal position would be in keeping with the respect with which 
Abu Dulaf treats his dedicatees. It is tempting to identify one of 
them with Jayhani. If correct, this surmise^ would be valuable as 
giving a new later date at which Jayhani was still alive {circa 
A.D. 943). 

(g) Parallel texts 

One of our important tasks is to trace the vestiges of Jayhani in 
the available geographical works.^ It will be helpful to give in this 
place a short survey of those works connected with Jayhani 
which are constantly cited as parallels in my explanations. 

{a) Ibn al-FaqIh is accused by the author of the Fihrist, 154, 
of having “plundered” Jayhani's work.^ Dc Goeje, EGA, V, p. xi, 
doubts this statement on the grounds that no facts in I. Faqih are 
later than 290/902. The text of the abridgement of I. Faqih, pub- 
lished by de Goeje, does not support the accusation of al-Fihrist, but 
on the other hand some “eastern” chapters, which would be decisive 
in our case, are absent both in EGA, V, and in the Mashhad MS.^ 

{b) Ibn Rusta does not mention Jayhani. His work is placed, 
circa 300/912, see EGA, VII, p. vi, which date is earlier than the 
appointment of Jayhani to the vazirate. On the peoples of Eastern 

^ It is cautiouvsly suggested (“Is it possibly Jayhani?”) by the editor of I. Fadlan’s 
Puteshestvie, 40. 

2 Much has been achieved in this direction by Baron V. Rosen, Barthold and 
especially Marquart in his Streifzuge, p. xxx, and his later works on the Comans, 
Arctic lands and Siberian tribes. See in more detail my translation of the Hudud 
aWAlam. Marquart considered the publication of the Hudud and of ‘Aufi as the 
necessary preliminary of further research. An analysis of the contents of ‘Aufi 
was published by Prof. Nizamud-dln in 1929. The Hudud has been available since 
1937 and now the source of ‘Aufi, unexpectedly recovered by Dr. Arberry, is presented 
to the public. 

^ On the other hand, Muqaddasi, 271, accuses I. Faqih of having incorporated the 
work of Jdhiz, which de Goeje considers more likely. 

^ If Jayhani is originally responsible for the collectanea which has survived in the 
Mashhad MS., v.s. p. 7, n. 2, this would be a further indication that I. Faqih’s 
was independent of Jayhani. 
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Europe he uses the early (''Bulkar-Burdas'') report, which is previous 
to 1 . Fadlan's exploration (v.i. p. iii), and which possibly belongs to 
I. Kh/s complete text. On the other hand, I. Rusta has many 
passages on the northern and remote lands (India) which correspond 
literally with theHudud, Gardizi and Marvazi, who undoubtedly used 
Jayhani. All we can say is that 1 . Rusta's quotations are probably 
borrowed from the complete 1 . Kh. (which was used by Jayhani as 
his ground-work), or possibly that I. Rusta used only an earlier 
draft of Jayhani which did not include the later additions.^ 

{c) Mutahhar b. Tahir Maqdisi, in VoL IV of his Kitdb aUhad\ 
ed. C. Huart, 1907, has many points in common with I. Rusta, the 
Hudud, Gardizi and Marvazi (see especially our Chapter XII). 
Mutahhar quotes a Kitdb al-Masdlik, IV, 19, and as he wrote at 
Bust (Central Afghanistan), a.d. 966, he could certainly have had 
Jayhani's work at his disposal. 

{d) The anonymous Hudud al-'Alam (GMS, N.S. XI, 1937) is 
a compilation begun in 372/982 in Guzgan (Northern Afghanistan). 
For Islamic lands it utilizes chiefly the tradition of Abu Zayd Balkhi, 
as improved by Istakhri, but its chief interest lies in the chapters 
on China, India and the Turks which closely coincide with Gardizi 
and Marvazi and must be based on Jayhani. 

(e) M. B. A. MuqaddasCs Ahsan al-taqdsim, BGA, III, was com- 
pleted between 375/985-7. The author knew Jayhani’s work; but 
the only point of interest for our purpose is his passage on Jayhani's 
methods of which he speaks rather harshly. 

(/) al-Nadim’s Fihrist (377/987) contains only a short notice on 
Jayhani. The chapter on Indian creeds is partly, pp. 347-9, based 
on the same source as Mutahhar, Gardizi and Marvazi, but al- 
Nadim utilizes it directly and not through Jayhani, which has 
certain advantages for purposes of comparison. The sources of the 
chapters on the idols, p. 346, and on China, p. 350 (in which, among 
others, Abu Dulaf Yanbu'i is quoted) are still obscure. 

(g) BirunI knew Jayhani, but his famous works contain only a 
small number of quotations from the Kitdb al-masdlik (v.i. Chapter 
IX, §42). Biruni’s al-Qdnun al-Mas'udi, written circa 421/1030 

^ The passage on the Oxus in I. Rusta, 91-2, points to Jayhani as the source, 
v.i. under Bakri. 
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(Br. Mus. Or. 1997) gives extremely valuable parallels to Marvazi's 
overland routes to China, but some of these data are subsequent 
to Jayhani. 

[h) Gardizi's Zayn al-akhhdr (written in Ghazni, circa 442/10^0) 
contains two appendices, one on the Turks, published by Barthold 
in Otchot 0 poyezdkCy SPb. 1897, pp. 78-103, and another on India 
(Cambridge, King's College MS. 213, ff. i(^yb-20()a)y which is used 
in the present work for the first time.^ Both chapters contain a 
mass of interesting details and are very useful for the explanation of 
our text. Gardizi's chapter on India is particularly close to Marvazi, 
but gives more details. Gardizi directly refers to Jayhani. 

[i) Bakri wrote in Spain and died in 487/1094. From his geo- 
graphical compilation al-Masdlik wal-Mamdlik Baron V. Rosen 
published the items referring to the peoples of Eastern Europe, etc.^ 
In the description of the Oxus (fragment 6) Bakri quotes an 
*‘Ahmad,"^ who in his turn refers to Jayhani as his authority. The 
passage is very close to I. Rusta, 91. In fragment 9, Bakri describes 
the Pechenegs, Khazars, Furdas, Majghari, al-Sarir and Burjan and, 
on the whole, his abridgment runs parallel to I. Rusta, Gardizi and 
Marvazi. The quotation in fragment 6 suggests that Bakri used 
Jayhani's data at second-hand. 

[j) Shahristani wrote his Kitdb aUmilal wal-nihal in Khorasan 
in 521/1127. His study is limited to the religious systems of various 
peoples. The source of his chapter on India, II, 444-58, at least in 
part, coincides with the data of Mutahhar, the Fihristy Gardizi and 
Marvazi, but it is probable that instead of Jayhani he used some more 
technical maqdldt reproducing the statements of an ancient report 
[circa a.d. 800), (v.i. p. 129). 

[k) *AuFi, who died some time between a.d. 1232 and 1242, 
wrote his Jawdmi‘ al-hikdydt in India. Prof. Nizamu'd-din's Intro- 
duction gives a detailed analysis of its contents and an excellent 
survey of its sources. ' Aufi is the only author who quotes extensivety 
from the Tabd*i' al-hayawdny and to him we owe our knowledge of 

1 Sachau in his translation of Biruni's India, Preface, XLIII, and II, 359, 397, did 
not properly appraise Gardizi’s contribution which I hope to publish separately. 

2 Izvestiya al-Bekri, S. Petersburg, 1878. 

® Baron Rosen, p. 9, identifies him with Ahmad b. Muhammad I. Faqih, but the 
latter's account of the Oxus is different both in BGA, V, 324, and in the newly 
discovered Mashhad MS., f. 163a. 
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the name of its author. It is probable that many quotations from 
Marvazi have been inserted by ‘Aufi without acknowledgment. 
'Aufi's Persian translation provides useful parallels to our text. He 
also refers to a Masdlik-va-Mamdlik, by which he undoubtedly means 
Jayhani/ though the vagueness of his references does not enable us 
to decide whether he had a direct knowledge of the work of the 
Samanid minister. ^ 

{h) Principles of work and acknowledgments 

In view of present conditions, Marvazi's text is reproduced in 
photograph from my own transcript. The editing of an Arabic text 
from a single MS., worm-eaten and lacking diacritical dots, is a risky 
enterprise. However, the existence of parallel texts to some extent 
alleviated the difficulties of my task. Whatever the imperfections 
of the readings adopted I hope the text will render some services to 
the future editor of the entire text of the Tabd'i\ 

My translation makes no claims to literary form. All the doubtful 
points in the text had to be respected in order to avoid creating an 
impression that the sense is more definite than it is. The translation 
follows the text as closely as possible so as to enable persons outside 
the circle of Islamic scholars to form their own opinion. 

No Arabic type was available for quotations in my Translation 
and Commentary and I have used transliteration throughout. In 
the case of more ambiguous and polyphonous spellings, I have given 
the Arabic forms and variants on p. 52 of the Arabic text. In my 
transliteration I have deliberately adopted a latitudinarian practice 
with regard to the well known names (Baghdad, Biruni). In the 
less common but frequently quoted names I use the diacritical marks 
the first time, but only here and there in the following pages by way 
of reminder. 

In my Commentary I have often had to refer to my translation of 
the Hudud aWAlam, of which, in fact, the present work is a develop- 
ment and continuation. When a point has already been explained, 
the commentary is limited to a reference, but any new fact or detail 
in Marvazi receives as full consideration as I can give. 

^ This is the solution of the problem which embarrassed Nizamu'd-din, ox., 102. 

* But v.i. Chap. VIII, §13. 
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I am grateful to the Trustees of the Forlong Fund for under- 
taking the publication of my work. 

Above all I must thank Dr. Arberry who showed a truly Sufi spirit 
of disinterestedness in yielding up to me the honour of explaining 
a text which he had discovered. It was hoped at first that the work 
might have been accomplished by both of us jointly, and Dr. Arberry 
kindly gave me his typescript of the text and supplied the first 
draft of the translation of Chapter IX. Other duties prevented him 
from continuing his collaboration and I have had to assume the 
responsibility for any imperfections of the present book. 

Many points in the chapters on China and India could be elucidated 
only by scholars fully versed in the languages and cultures of these 
great countries. For China, I was fortunate in having the advice of 
two distinguished scholars. Professors J. Mullie (Louvain) and 
G. Haloun (Cambridge), who have not spared their time in answering 
my queries and in trying to find parallels in Chinese sources. On 
India, my friends and colleagues Dr. L. D. Barnett, F.B.A., and 
Prof. H. W. Bailey have given me their advice ungrudgingly. The 
progress realised in the explanation of the Indian terms and names, 
greatly disfigured in Arabic transcription, is due to the help of the 
Indianists mentioned. All the suggestions coming from outside are 
duly acknowledged in the text. 

In the explanation of the Arabic text I received much help from 
my learned Persian friends Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab Qazvini 
and Sayyid Hasan Taqizadeh. My former pupil, A.A.M. al- 
Maraghi patiently collated with me the text of the India Office MS., 
and many good suggestions in Arabic are due to this scholar brought 
up within the walls of al-Azhar. His colleague A. Duri helped 
me in correcting my transcript of the original text. 

Prof. E. H. Minns, F.B.A., most kindly agreed to check the 
English of my Translation, and my pupil, J. A. Boyle, similarly 
obliged me with regard to my Commentary. 

At a period of great strain and anxiety, my wife patiently typed 
my copy in its successive avatars and prepared the Index. 

1937— 1941. 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE CHINESE 

(F.12a) I. The kingdom of China embraces a vast area, com- 
prises many towns, cities and villages and belongs to three climes. 
(The latter) are as follows. 

The First Clime begins in the East at the farthest limit of the 
Chinese lands and stretches over the latter in their southern ex- 
tension. In it lies the King's City and the harbour of the ships which 
(is called) the Chinese Harbour. Then it stretches across the sea- 
shore in the south of India (Hind), then across the lands of Sind, 
and the island of al-K.rk (until) it cuts through the sea in the 
direction of Arabia and the territory of Yemen with its lands, 
which are Zufar, ‘Oman, Aden, Hadramut, Sana', Jurash, Mahra, 
Saba', etc. Then it cuts through the Qulzum sea and stretches 
across the Habasha lands, cuts the Egyptian Nile and stretches 
across a place called Jarmi, which is the capital of Habasha, across 
Danqala, which is the capital of Nubia, then into the territories of 
Maghrib, to the south of the Berber countries, until it ends in the 
Sea of Maghrib. 

The Second Clime begins in the East and stretches across China, 
Hind (12b) and Sind, passing through al-Mansura and Daybul. It 
cuts through the Green Sea, the Sea of Basra and the Arabian 
peninsula (across) the territories of Najd, Tihama, Yamama, 
Bahrayn and Hajar. It cuts through the Qulzum Sea and runs 
through Upper Egypt and the territories of Maghrib, across the 
central part of Ifriqiya, then across the Berber lands, ending in the 
Sea of Maghrib. 

The Third Clime begins in the East and stretches across the 
northern part of the Chinese lands, then across the lands of Hind 
and the northern part of the lands of Sind, then across the lands of 
Kabul, Kirman and Sijistan, then across the coast of the Sea of 
Basra. It passes through the districts of Ahwaz, by the lands of 
Syria, after which it cuts through the lower part of the Egyptian 
territory and of Qayruwan and ends in the Sea of Maghrib. 

The Fourth Clime begins in the East and runs across the lands 
of Tibet, then Khorasan and Transoxiana, the territories of Traq 
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and Daylam, some of the lands of Syria and Rum, then it cuts 
through the Syrian Sea, the islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, and the 
lands of Maghrib, and runs through the territory of Tanja (Tanger) 
to end in the Sea of Maghrib. 

The Fifth Clime begins in the East in the lands of Gog and 
Magog and runs through the northern part of Khorasan, Transoxiana 
and Khwarazm, then through Adharbayjan, Armenia, and the lands 
of Rum, then through the shores of the Syrian Sea in their northern 
part, then through the lands of Spain, to end in the Sea of Maghrib. 

The Sixth Clime begins in the East in the North of the lands of 
Gog and Magog and stretches across the lands of the Turks, then 
across the shores of the Abaskun Sea, in their northern part, then 
cuts through the Sea of Rum and stretches along the lands of the 
Saqaliba, to end in the Sea of Maghrib. 

The Seventh Clime begins in the East of the lands of Gog and 
Magog and stretches across the lands of the Toghuzghuz and the 
territory of the Turks, then across the lands of the Alan, the Sarir, 
the Burjan, some of the Saqaliba, to end in the Sea of Maghrib. 

2. The territory of China belongs to three of these climes in view 
of the (great) extension of its frontiers and the number of its lands. 
Inasmuch as its lands are situated towards the Sunrise their air is 
pure, the waters cold and digestible and the soil good. As its lands 
possess such properties, its inhabitants and cultivators are of a 
similar quality because we have mentioned^ that the most important 
thing for an animal is the soil on which it develops, and therefore 
a man is called after his home {lit, ‘*soir'), as he is called after his 
parents, e.g. HijazI, Sha'ami (Syrian), Rumi, Hindi, Sini, as well as 
‘Adnani, Qahtani, ‘Alawi, 'Abbasi. The inhabitants of China have 
a moderate temperament, pleasant forms and faces and mild 
manners. They are a people varying according to their countries 
and places of residence. 

3. Their territories are divided into three categories, namely. 
Sin, Qitay^, called by common people Khitay, and Uyghur, of 
which the greatest is the region and kingdom of Sin (China). 

4. The people of China are the most skilful of men in handicrafts. 
No nation approaches them in this. The people of Rum are highly 
proficient (in crafts), but they do not reach the standards of the 
Chinese. The latter say that all the men are blind in craftsmanship, 
except the people of Rum who (however) are one-eyed, that is to 
say that they know only half the business. 

^ See Commentary, p, 156. * Spelt Qutay throughout. 
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5. The Chinese do not mix with the Turks from whom they 
differ in most things because the latter wear jubbas and turbans and 
not qabds and hats. (On the contrary) the Qitay and Uyghur mix 
with the Turks and have relations with them. They have relations 
and correspondence with the kings of Transoxiana, whereas the 
Chinese are different and do not allow strangers to enter their 
country and stay among them. 

6. This is the law that was given to them by the false prophet 
Man! when he implanted his faith in their hearts, this faith being 
dualism. He feared lest strangers should come to them and explain 
to them the futility of this faith and convert them from it. 

7. I met a clever man who had been to China and traded with 
the Chinese in their goods. He said that the city which is their 
capital is called Y.njur. This is a great city having a three days' 
periphery. Near it is another still greater city called Kwfwa, but 
the king resides in Y.njur. (The merchant) said: This town is 
crossed by a great river which divides it into two parts (13b). The 
king with his retinue, army and attendants resides in one part, while 
in the other are the dwellings of the subjects and the merchants. 
Their king is called Tafghaj-khan, and it is he who is called 
Faghfur. 

8. He said that because of their skill in crafts the Chinese do 
wonderful things. For example, he said that their king during each 
definite period, which (the merchant) mentioned, has a day in which 
audience is given to the nobles and the commoners and the king 
listens to (their) complaints. In front of the audience-hall there is 
a large and spacious square at the gate of which is placed a large 
block of wood, and on the latter a hatchet. The first who enters 
takes the hatchet and with it strikes one single blow on the block. 
Then he who comes after him strikes a blow, and so does each one 
who enters. And when the audience is concluded, out of that block 
there appears a perfect likeness of either a horse, or a lion, or a man, 
and so on, (although) each one who enters strikes only one blow. 
And the acme of their skill is that (after) the one who entered the 
first and struck the first blow, he who follows him knows what 
likeness was intended when the beginning was made. 

9. With them the art of (making) images is held for (divine) 
worship and approach to God because Man! had given them such 
orders and beguiled them with the words of philosophers. The 
latter say as the final conclusion of their philosophy that one is 
agreeable to God in proportion to (what) human power can achieve. 

10. He also mentioned that among the market population there 
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are men who go about the city selling goods, fruits and so on, and 
each of them has built himself a cart in which he sits and in which 
he puts stuffs, goods and whatever he requires in his trade. This 
cart goes by itself without an animal (to draw it), and he sits in the 
cart stopping it and setting it in motion whenever he desires sb. 

11. And he said: I saw the market population eager in games of 
chance. There is no shop without dice or backgammon and sometimes 
(when) the parties (in a deal) have difficulties about something, one 
of them says: '‘Let us gamble for it,” and from business they turn 
to trickery. 

12. As regards the tailoring of cloths and draperies the Chinese 
possess in it an elegance and skill which is not attained by any nation. 

13. We have already said (?) that the Magian BihafarIdh 
brought with him from China a green shirt which ( 14 a) being folded 
could be held in the hand so that nothing would appear of it. 

14. It is written in the Akhbdr (or ‘‘there is some written informa- 
tion”) that an envoy of some Muslim king set out to the kingdom of 
China. It is said that when he reached the capital of the king of 
China the (latter's) people met him with respect and welcomed his 
arrival. He says : I saw their king’s servants who are as lovely^ as 
full moons. They are those who are specially destined^ for the king’s 
service and they speak on his behalf as ambassadors. He says: 
One of them used to come to me as the king’s envoy, listen to my 
answers and transmit them (to the king). He knew most languages 
and while some day he spoke to me on behalf of the king suddenly 
my eye fell on a black mole on his breast which was apparent under 
his shirt as if it were uncovered, and I was filled with wonder at the 
perfect whiteness of his face, at the blackness of his mole and the 
thinness of his shirt. He asked: ‘‘What has happened to thee that 
thy state is changed?” and I replied: ‘‘My wonder is great at the 
thinness of thy shirt and its beauty.” He said: ‘‘Hast thou con- 
cluded that I am wearing but one shirt?” Then he rose and took off 
one shirt, then another, until he had taken off five of them. And so 
the mole was apparent from under five (layers) of clothing. And 
this is one of the kinds of (their) textiles. 

15. And they possess many other kinds which are exported from 
their country together with (other) astonishing and strange rarities. 
The importations to their country are: ivory, frankincense, genuine^ 
Slavonic amber which falls in drops of resin from trees in (the lands 

^ *Mahbubtn, but the text has majbubin “ fully castrated." 

^ Clearly y.khtas. tuna. Perhaps; *yaqtasiruna, cf. Text, p. *8,. 

^ Fusiist, perhaps the kind "to be set in bezels (fusus).*’ 
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of) the Slavonic sea. (It is imported) because in China amber is 
blackish and there is no demand for it, but there is a demand for 
the genuine one for their ornaments. They pretend that it is helpful 
against the evil eye. There is also a demand for *khuiu (spelt 
khatu)y which is the horn of the rhinoceros, and this is the most 
precious freight for China because they make of it girdles, and the 
price of each such girdle reaches high sums amongst them. 

16. The importers to China may not enter the city and most of 
their business is done in the absence (of the parties). Near the city 
there is a river, one of the greatest in existence ; in the middle of it 
there is a large island and on it a large castle inhabited by Talibid 
'Alid Muslims, who act as middlemen between the Chinese and the 
caravans and merchants coming to them. These Muslims come 
forth to meet them, examine the merchandise and goods, carry them 
to the Lord of China and come back with their equivalents ( 14 b) 
when these latter have been established. One after the other the 
merchants enter the castle with their goods and often remain there 
for several days. The reason why the said ‘Alids are found on the 
island is that they are a party of Talibids and had come to Khorasan 
in the days of the Omayyads and settled there. But when they saw 
how intent the Omayyads were on finding and destroying them, they 
escaped in safety and started eastwards. They found no foothold 
in any Islamic country because of fear of pursuit. So they fled to 
China, and when they reached the banks of the river the patrol, as 
is the custom, prevented them from crossing, while they had no 
means of going back. So they said: ‘'Behind us is the sword and 
before us the sea.’' The castle on the island was empty of in- 
habitants because snakes had grown numerous in it and overrun it. 
So the ‘Alids said: “To endure snakes is easier than to endure swords 
or be drowned.’’ So they entered the castle and began destroying 
the snakes and throwing them into the water until in a short time 
they had cleared the castle (of them) and settled there. When the 
Lord of China learnt that (for him) there was no trouble behind them 
and that they were forced to seek refuge with him he established them 
in this place and comforted them by granting them means of exist- 
ence. So they lived in peace and security, begot children and 
multiplied. They learned Chinese and the languages of the other 
peoples who visit them, and became their middlemen. 

17. The Chinese language is different from other languages and 
so is the language of Tibet. All Chinese are of one faith which is the 
faith of Mani, contrary to the Qitay and Uyghur among whom are 
other faiths excepting (only) Judaism. 
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18. In ancient times all the districts of Transoxiana had belonged 
to the kingdom of China, with the district of Samarqand as its centre 
{qasaba). When Islam appeared and God delivered the said district 
to the Muslims, the Chinese migrated to their (original) centres, but 
there remained in Samarqand, as a vestige of them, the art of mating 
good paper of high quality. And when they migrated to Eastern 
parts their lands became disjoined and their provinces divided and 
there was a king in China, and a king in Qitay, and a king in Yughur 
with long stretches of territory between these kingdoms. 

19. He who intends to visit these countries upon commercial or 
other business travels: 

From Kashghar to Yarkand in 4 days (15a) 

thence to Khotan ,, 10 ,, 

thence to K.rwya (Keriya) ,, 5 ,, 

thence to Saju (Sha-chou) ,,50 ,, 

There (at Saju) the roads to China, Qitay and Yughur part: 

A. He who travels to Y.njur, which is the capital of the king 
of China Tamghaj-khan turns from the easterly direction south- 
wards, towards the right, and reaches *Qam-ju (= Kan-chou), 
then L.ksin — in forty days — and during this (journey) he leaves on 
his left the lands of *Khocho (spelt Hhw), of which are known 
Sulmin (sic) and Chinanjkath. From here he enters the kingdom 
of Tamghaj-khan and finally reaches Y.njur in about 40 days. 

Beyond China there is a nation known as Sh.rghul, called by the 
Chinese S.nqu (*Sung-kuo), which is at a month’s distance from 
♦Qitay, at the limit of inhabited lands, among water and thin 
mud. They are said to be those who are called Majin (*Machm) and 
the Indians call them Great China (i.e. Mahachina). 

B. He who intends going to *Qocho (spelt Fwjw), which is the 
city of the Yughur-khan, turns away towards the left after Saju 
(*Sha-chou). 

C. He who intends going to Djam (sic), which is the capital of 
Qitay, travels eastwards and arrives at a place called 

Khatun-san (♦Khatun-sini) in about 2 months 
then to Utkin (?) „ a month 

then to Ujam (sic) ,, a month 

The circuit of Ujam is about 2 farsakhs and this mamlaka (''kingdom, 
territory”?) is surrounded by (a fence of) sticks bent and driven into 
the ground at both ends, and here, at every two farsakhs, there are 
stationed guards who keep going on patrol and following footprints, 
and they kill anyone whom they discover to have gone out without 
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(lawful) business. And from it (i.e. Ujam) to the sea is a journey 
of seven days. 

20. The traveller towards ♦Qitay at half a month's distance 
from Sanju (*Sha-chou?) reaches a group of Shari who are known by 
the*name of a chief of theirs which is Basm.l (*Basmil). They fled 
to this place from Islam being afraid of circumcision. 

21. The kings of Qitay and Yughur, in spite of the fact that their 
countries are situated far from the countries of Islam, and that the 
roads leading to them are cut off, do not feel safe on the side bordering 
on the kings of Islam and Islamic armies because they have heard 
of, and witnessed the rise of this faith, its elevation, and the power 
of its adherents in punishing their enemies. Therefore they protect 
themselves and their country by closing the road and stationing 
guards. 

22. When Sultan Mahmud, God's mercy on him, succeeded in 
achieving his might and in conquering the Indian and Turkish lands, 
the lords of *Qitay and Yughur became afraid of him and the lord of 
♦Qitay wrote to him a letter (15b) the translation of which is as 
follows : 

'' Concerning [the] welfare [of the Khan], To the amir of Khorasan 
Mahmud Qara-khan.^ 

'The Lord of the Heavens has granted to us (many?) kingdoms 
upon the face of (this) wide earth and placed us in possession of 
regions occupied by numerous tribes. In our capital we enjoy 
security and act according to our will. Anyone in the world who 
can see and hear cannot help seeking friendship and close relations 
with us. Our nephews from among the amirs of the nearer regions 
constantly and without exception send their envoys, and their letters 
and presents follow upon one another. (Only) he (Mahmud) until 
now has sent no envoy or messenger, while we hear of his excellence 
in strength and courage, of his outstanding position in might and 
elevation, of his supremacy over the amirs by awe, of his control 
of the provinces by might and authority and of his peace in his 
homeland according to his own will. As he enjoys such a glorious 
position it is a duty for him to write his news to the Supreme Khan 
than whom there is none higher beneath the heavens, and to treat 
him with consideration according to his state. So we have taken 
the initiative, limiting ourselves to the dispatch of this lightly 
equipped envoy rather than someone who would exceed him in rank 
and equipage, in view of the greatness of the distance and the length 
of time (necessary) for covering it. 

^ Cf. on this title p. 56. 
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*'And as there happened to be an alliance with Qadir-khan through 
a noble lady^ from the bosom of my house who became married to 
his son *Chaghri-tegin, and (thus) both houses became united through 
her, we have ordered Qadir khan ,to open the road to our envoy to 
him (i.e. to Mahmud) and to his envoy to ourselves, chosen ftom 
among men of sound judgment, intelligent and serious, so that we 
may inform him of how things stand with us, and communicate with 
him on what there is in the world, while establishing the custom 
of mutual donations, in friendship with him. 

‘The object in dispatching this envoy Qalitunka {^Qul-Tonga?.) 
is to open the road of union and to fasten the ties of amity.'’ 

Of souvenirs the (envoy) carried only : 

2 suits of khwidh 

I suit of zhunkl 

1 suit of kMZt 

2 suits of shM.rdi, (each) of 2 pieces 
15 suits of raw silk, (each) of 2 pieces 

furs of sable-marten (for) pelisse {^ydqu) 

200 sable martens 
1000 grey squirrels 
30 vesicles of musk 

I bow with 10 arrows 

This letter was written in the year of the Mouse. 

23. The Yughur-khan (too) wrote a letter to (Mahmud) and 
this is its translation : 

“Concerning the welfare of ourself, the exalted Ilig Yughur-khan 
to Sultan Mahmud. 

“In spite of the great distance, (we enquire) how he is in his person. 
We rejoice at what we hear of his welfare and we are gladdened by 
what we hear about his conquests over the lower countries (down) 
to the lands of Hind. 

“As he is entertaining close relations with the kings of the world, 
and friendliness with the lords of the outlying regions, our happiness 
(kingdom?) is inclined toward the friendship of one who belongs to 
the number of famous champions and celebrated worthies of the 
world in view of the superiority and heroism (which he manifested) 
in the Eastern and Western spheres. We ardently desire that love 
and respect should be established between (us). 

“Therefore the present envoy has been dispatched and, though the 
countries be far apart, our hearts are near to each other. We desire 
to devote the rest of our life to correspondence and mutual love so 

^ aUhurra stands undoubtedly for Turkish khdtun, v.i. Biruni's translation of 
Qatun-sini by maqbarat-al hurra. 
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that a good memory thereof may remain forever. If he vvishes 
what we wish, let him write a letter and dispatch an envoy — 
to prepare the policy of friendship through him and to strengthen 
the position by his rank. 

messenger (slave?) whose name is Q.ltunka has been sent from 
♦Qitay and we have joined with him one of our companions, so that 
whenever someone is dispatched to ourselves he may be with him. 
The road of return of the *Qitay envoy lies through this region. We 
have not entrusted any presents to our envoy because there is no 
safe road, but we have sent a slave and an arrow as a symbol. 
Qashi will deliver our message orally. In the fifth month.’' 

24. When the two letters were presented to Mahmud and he saw 
what stupidity they contained, moved as he was by his strong belief 
in Islam, he did not find it possible to grant what was requested with 
regard to the establishment of sincere relations and correspondence, 
and he dismissed the envoys, saying to them: ‘ 'Peace and truce 
are possible only so far as to prevent war and fighting. There is 
no faith uniting us that we should be in close relations. Great 
distance creates security for both of us against any perfidy. I 
have no need of close relations with you until you accept Islam. 
And that is all.” 

25. This happened in the year 418 (a.d. 1027), and as regards 
the expression "Year of the Mouse” mentioned as the date of the 
letter (it must be known that) the Chinese, the Turks, the Tibetans 
and the Khotanese possess a cycle of 12 years, on the completion of 
which they start again from the beginning. These years are called 
after certain animals whose names differ in the said languages (16 b) 


and they are called 



the first the 

year 

i t 

of the Mouse 

the second 

„ Bull 

the third 

1 1 

,, Leopard 

the fourth 

> } 

,, Hare 

the fifth 

y y 

,, Lbndt (?) of the Water 

the sixth 

y y 

,, Snake 

the seventh 

y y 

,, Horse 

the eighth 

y y 

„ Sheep 

the ninth 

y y 

,, Monkey 

the tenth 

y y 

„ Hen 

the eleventh 

yy 

.. Dog 

the twelfth 

y y 

„ Hog 


and then it goes back to the Mouse. 


26. As regards the road to China by sea, the first sea port on the 
way to it is called Luqir {*Lufln, Lung-pien), then the town of 
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Khan-fu (Canton, spelt Hdnqu), which is larger than ♦Lufin. This 
is a great port with a great river of fresh water which flows through 
the city and is spanned by bridges. On one of its banks are the 
markets of foreign merchants and on the other the markets of the 
natives. The majority of Persian and Arab merchants who travel 
thither sail on their ships, (the Persians) from Siraf and the Arabs 
from Basra. 

In this city (of Canton) the Collector of the king's tithe gathers 
the goods of the merchants and levies the tithe. 

The people of this city are faithful, sure and truthful in speech. 

Here Chinese porcelain is produced as well as excellent paper, 
one side of which is white and the other yellow. Chinese silk of 
good quality is also produced here. 

The people are dressed in caftans. One of their customs is that 
at daytime each one of the inhabitants of the two markets mixes 
(freely) with the others carrying on trade and other operations, but 
at sunset the drum is beaten on both banks and each party retires 
to its own place. If after that some one of the two parties is found 
in the market of the other side he is punished and fined. If someone 
of the Chinese staying in the strangers’ market is benighted he 
must spend the night with them. 

No stranger is allowed to take out of the city slaves, either male 
or female, destined for servitude, but if a merchant has had children 
by a handmaiden he may export her, and he is not prevented from 
doing so. 

The goods imported to them are elephant’s tusks, pepper, assa- 
foetida, glass, lapis lazuli, saffron, steel, tamarisk wood, walnuts, 
all kinds of dried fruit, such as dates and raisins. 

27. Their king is kind to merchants and there is no oppression 
of anyone who enters his region. 

The (Chinese) have all white faces and there are (17 a) no black 
or dusky people among them. They are whiter than the Rum 
(Byzantines), of a pure white colour and fine skin. 

The king of * Khan-fu rules on behalf of the king of China, he 
commands an army and (gives) the battle-orders. 

Their custom is to levy from the merchants who come to this 
city three-tenths of whatever they have with them; of this (tax) 
one-half goes to the lord of the army and the other is sent to the 
king of China. 

When a ship comes to the gate of this city it is met by the clerks 
and scribes from among the local population who register the number 
of whoever there is on board: men, women, children, slaves. Then 
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the name of the captain is written down together with that of his 
father, as well as the names of the merchants who accompany him, 
with the age of each one of them, that is, every man is asked how old 
he is and whence he comes and from what tribe. Then they write 
down and register whatever there is on board of goods according to 
their classes. The most appreciated thing imported to them is the 
rhinoceros horn, called khutu (spelt khatu), and the Chinese call it 
bishdn [sic). Having registered all the cargo of the ship they allow 
(the sailors) to land and, as soon as they are settled at an inn, they 
are visited by a eunuch clerk who takes them to the master of the 
town. Whoever has cleaner and better garments is more respected 
by them. Then the king enquires about their personal health and 
how they fared on their voyage, after which he sends them to the 
house of the eunuch clerk situated outside the town. When they 
have entered it, seats [ktirsz) are brought to them and they sit on 
them. Then they are asked about their health and (the eunuch) 
shows them signs of respect and serves them local fruit and wine. 
Then he tells them to adjourn to their inn and tells his representa- 
tives to look after and care for them. They call the representative 
fasam [*fan-chang). 

Then the goods which form the cargo are taken out and placed 
in (store) houses which are sealed by the clerks, and their sale or 
purchase is prohibited for the term of six months, till the end of the 
period of the monsoon [al-rlh, “wind’’). When they have learned 
that the arrival of ships has stopped and the time has come when 
no one arrives, they remit the goods to the merchants after having 
levied the custom fee, which amounts to 30 per cent, (“three out of 
ten’’), and they sell as they wish. The object of this prohibition of 
trade during six months is that all the import cargoes should have 
arrived (17b) and the price of them have been stabilized lest the 
buyer or seller should (suffer) because of low prices or sustain a loss. 
It often happens that the amount of goods in a year increases and 
the market is spoilt, or the amount dwindles and the prices rise. 
They purchase all with money with which they pay for all goods. 

28. All the Chinese are assessed to a poll-tax, with the exception 
of women and children. When a child is born to them the time of 
his birth at night or day time is recorded and the document is placed 
with his father, or his relatives, so that they should not be mistaken 
about his age. When he has reached the age of manhood he is 
assessed to the poll-tax, and never do records fail to go to the king 
of the men who live in his kingdom and of those who have died. 
The dead are buried only in the year, month, day and hour in which 
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they were bom.^ If a man has died among his people and in his 
house, he is kept in a wooden trough {naqlr), which has the shape of 
a coffin. Some drugs are strewn over him which preserve his body 
from evil smells and decay. Thus, if he was well-off. And if he 
was poor, some burnt shells are strewn over him after they have 
been heated and reduced to powder. They absorb his humours 
and his remains no longer smell. This trough in which they place 
dead men may remain in the earth one thousand years or more, and 
it hardly gives off any smell. 

If a man dies, a period of three years' mourning is imposed on his 
wife, as well as on her son and her {sic) brother. If a wife dies, a 
similar period of mourning is imposed on the husband. Men and 
women weep over their dead at the beginning of the day, in the 
middle of the day and at the end of the day, so long as the dead body 
remains with them. If one of them or their relatives does not weep 
he is punished and beaten and people will say: 'Thou hast killed 
him if his death does not grieve thee." When the time for burying 
him has arrived and they are about to carry him to the grave, if he 
was well-off, they put food, fruit and wine on the road from his 
house to the cemetery, and wrap them up in brocades and silks. 
After he has been put in the grave these dishes are ransacked (by 
the crowd). And sometimes, if the deceased was a rich person, his 
beasts and clothes without exception are carried with him to his 
place of burial and there looted (fa-yumazzaqti). If a Muslim dies 
in their country and has no heir, his property is taken and placed in 
the king’s treasury and an inscription is put up over it recording 
the names of the person, his father and grandfather, and the date 
of his death. And they wait three years and three months and 
three days and, if his successor comes before the expiration of the 
term, the property is handed over to him. 

The Chinese know each other’s age without mistake because all 
of them record (?) it in writing. Should someone die and leave a 
child without a tutor, the child is entrusted to the king’s clerks for 
teaching and education and the treasury provides his sustenance. 
When finally he has reached maturity he is assessed to the poll-tax. 
When an old man has reached the age of eighty, or even seventy, 
the king’s treasury pays him an allowance and even though he has 
committed a fault punishable with death or a fine, he is pardoned. 
If there is an enmity between a man and a woman they are more 
disposed towards the woman. Their women outdo men in crafts 
and commerce. They do not cover their hair. A married person 

^ I.e. apparently a person born in the year of the Mouse (v.s. § 25 ) was to be buried 
in the same year of the animal cycle. 
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who has committed adultery is killed, be it a man or a woman, but 
the mourning is not remitted thereby. In their markets there are 
women practising fornication, and the government levies a tax on 
them. However, these are recruited from among the low and vile. 

All this in the city of Sanju (read: Khdn-fii, Canton ?), which is 
a great city. 

29. The great city in which the king of China lives is called 
Khumdan, and it is said that from the city of Chinanjkath to 
Khumdan there is a distance of four months through pasture lands. 

30. The country of China is vast. The majority of its inhabitants 
have round faces and flattened noses, their clothes are of silk and 
brocade. All wear wide sleeves and long skirts trailing on the 
ground. Their homes are spacious and embellished with porticos 
{majdlis) and statues.^ Their army is numerous. Their king is 
almost invisible and only his vazir or chamberlain attends on him. 
The heads of his army see him once a week. If an envoy from a 
king visits him he is introduced into his presence at a specially 
appointed time. (At the audience) the vazir stands on (the king’s) 
right, 2 and the envoy is kept at a distance in accordance with the 
rank of (him who) sent him. Then he prostrates himself and does 
not raise his head until ordered (to do) so. Then the chamberlain 
addresses him and he informs him about himself and of the object 
of his mission. Then the king orders him to be given presents con- 
sisting of a cut {takht) of textile^ and of a gilt silver bowl. The 
envoy returns to the envoys’ house and appears daily at the court 
( 18 b) and gradually approaches (the object) until the answer is 
given and he is dismissed. 

31. Most of their crops are cereals. Whenever the rains have 
been scanty, prices rise, and when the inhabitants have suffered 
from scarcity the king sends (his men) to the idol-temples to seize 
the shamans, to imprison them, to put them in irons and to threaten 
them with death if it does not rain, and they keep using them 
roughly till it does rain. 

32. In the king’s palace there are numerous kettle-drums and 
drums, and when the sun is about to set the kettle-drums are beaten. 
When the inhabitants hear it everyone hastens and hurries towards 
his house. No one remains outside after sunset. The Government 
agents disperse themselves in the town-wards and on the highways 
and, if they find anyone out of his house, they behead him and 

^ V. i., this sentence repeated in §39. 

2 Gardizi: “one vazir on the right and another on the left." 

® Gardizi, 93 : takhti dibd. 
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throw his head into a place specially prepared, over which there is an 
inscription: ‘This is the punishment of him who has disobeyed the 
order of the Government/' And one of their laws is that he that 
has stolen (the value of) more than loo small coins, i.e. lo dirhams, 
shall be killed and shall on no account be spared. 

33. In the environs of Khumdan, which is the capital of the king 
surnamed Faghfur, there are 120 villages, and in each of them some 
1000 men of all ranks {murattaba). The city has four gates, and 
when the king mounts 30,000 horse mount with him. It is said that 
the king of China possesses 360 towns, and daily one of them send 
him its khardj, together with garments for his personal wear and 
with a handmaiden to please him. One of their customs is that no 
one is allowed to monopolise wheat, wood, salt or iron, but these 
commodities are exposed in the markets and may be bought accord- 
ing to one’s needs. In the environs of Khumdan are lakes with 
islands, and towns paying khardj. 

34. The coast of China stretches for two months and, as on a day 
when there is a fair wind the mariners are able to sail a distance of 
50 farsakhs, the extension of the coast is 3000 farsakhs along the 
sea-shore. 

35. To the left of China towards the summer sunrise (N.E.), 
between China and the Khirkhiz, there is a numerous population. 
They are tribes with names such as Abrmr, Hwrnyr, Tulman, 
F.rahnklI, YathI, HynathI, Bubu'nI, B.nkuy, Furi.^ They 
make (19 a) ornaments for their women out of white shells [wad\ 
“cowrie”), which they use instead of pearls. 

36. The author of the book al-Masdlik says that beyond China 
there is a nation of white-and-pink complexion {shiiqr) and red hair. 
The heat of the sun is extreme in their country and they live in 
underground dwellings which they have built themselves. When 
the sun rises they enter these dwellings until the sun is about to set 
and then they come out. However, this record needs (further) 
consideration because a white-and-pink complexion and red hair 
are produced by the excess of cold and deficiency of heat, as in the 
case of the Slavs and the Rus. 

37. One of the customs of the Chinese is that, when a man has 
committed a crime which deserves a fine and punishment, he cannot 
be prosecuted before he has confessed and signed (?) a document to 
this effect. Then this document is presented to the king’s clerks 
and the king orders a punishment appropriate to his crime. And 

^ The transcription of these names, which are undotted in the original, is purely 
conventional and cannot be relied upon. See the Commentary. 
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similarly, when he has committed a crime punishable by death, they 
do not kill him before he has signed a document saying that he has 
indeed merited execution. This document is read to him publicly 
that he may agree with it. Then (the judges) suspend the procedure 
during several hours in order to see whether they have any doubt 
about the criminars mind. And only having agreed as to the 
soundness of his mind do they kill him. 

38. One of their customs is that, when someone is leaving the 
country for a journey, they register his name and the goods and 
slaves he is taking with him. At every military post where he 
arrives the document is read and the officer in command reports to 
the eunuch, who is the king's clerk, that so-and-so, son of so-and-so, 
safely passed here on such a day and such a month, with his goods 
and slaves. They do it to protect people's property. He who left 
their country without the king's permission and was caught is 
arrested, imprisoned and fined. In some of their lands, when a 
stranger who has bought a handmaiden and begotten a child by her 
wants to take her away with him, he is prevented from so doing, 
for they say: “Why hast thou sown in our soil? Who allowed thee 
to do so? Now take the crop, i.e. the child, and leave the soil." 

39. They take pride in elegance of dress, in the perfect state of 
their houses and in the number of (their) vases. Their homes are 
spacious and adorned with porticos, statues and painting (v.s. §30). 
Their avenues are overshadowed {miighattdt ?) by temples built of 
cypress wood, as are also most of their markets, and every day 
several times they are levelled^ and besprinkled. They build (19b) 
the thresholds of their houses high in order that no litter may fall 
out of their dwellings. 

40. Whenever the king wants to enter his women's apartments 
and to remain alone with the women the astrologer goes up to the 
roof of the house where he is and observes the stars in order to 
choose the time propitious for his intercourse with some one of his 
women. 

41. At the farthest end of the Chinese territory lies the land 
called SiLA (Silla, Shin-lo, Corea). Whoever Muslim or other 
stranger enters it, settles in it and never leaves it, on account of its 
pleasantness and excellence. Much gold is found there. 

The territories of China lie between the Ocean, the Toghuzghuz 
territories, Tibet and the Persian Gulf [sic). 

42. Tibet is a country situated between China, India, the 
country of the Kharlukh and Toghuzghuz and the sea of Pars. 

^ Possibly *tuknasu “ are swept." 
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Some of it lies in the kingdom of China and some in the kingdom of 
India. The inhabitants resemble those of China, Turkish (lands) 
and India. Tibet has an independent king and its language differs 
from other languages. A particular feature of their country is that 
whoever enters it and settles in it becomes ever gay and smiling 
without knowing the reason for it, and never a sad (face) is seen in it. 

There is a tribe of Tibetans called Ara,^ who live in a land and place 
called in Tibetan Akhay.l, which possesses thick woods, meadows 
and pastures. They are of the king^s people. When the Tibet- 
khaqan dies childless and there is no one else in the khaqan’s family, 
a man from among them is elected and made khaqan. As regards 
the place called Bab al-Tubbatayn ('‘the Gate of the two Tibets'’), 
it is a gate between the mountain Shiwa and the river Kh.rnab, 
fixed on a weak wall built of thorns and earth, and the Tibetans 
have there a military post where toll is levied from anyone travelling 
that way, to the amount of one part out of forty. 

There is a tribe of Tibetans called Ank-R.nk (lower: Rdnk-R.nk). 
These are a poor and weak people (but) they possess gold and silver 
mines, some of which are in the mountains, and some under the 
ground. In those which lie in the mountains large nuggets are 
found like heads of rams and kids, but they do not fetch any of it, 
saying that, if anyone takes it, death strikes his house and goes on 
until he (20 a) has replaced the nugget in its place in the mountains, 
and only then does death leave him alone. The part of these 
minerals from which they profit is what they get out of the ground.^ 
With that they pay their khardj, which is assessed per head. 

Above Rang-r.nk (sir) there is another tribe of Tibetans re- 
sembling Turks. They possess cattle and tents and from their 
place to the frontier (?) of the Tibet-khaqan there is a distance of 
20 days. Here lies a place called Zab, where a huge river is found, 
one of whose banks, namely, the eastern one, forms the frontier of 
China, while the western side is the frontier of Tibet. Chinese 
merchants bring their goods to the bank of this river and pass over 
to the other bank in boats which they build of timber and skins. 
They trade with Tibetans and return on the same day. 

43. Tibetan musk is of the best quality and of the purest scent. 
Musk is the navel of an animal which resembles the largest (kind of) 
deer. At a certain season of the year the animal becomes agitated 
and black blood flowing from other parts of the body gathers in its 
navel. The tumour swells and pains in the head and in the whole 


^ Apparently *Akhd, The following name is Akhd~yul “the country of A.” 
2 Yaltaqifuna, “they pick up,” but the meaning must be “which they extract.” 
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of the body increase. The animal comes to certain places in the 
desert where it is wont to roll and does not graze or drink until 
from the plentifulness of blood its swollen navel becomes detached 
(falls) and sometimes its horns as well. Some of the animals die 
there, but some survive and return to the pastures. The navels 
accumulate on the said rolling-grounds, and, after some years, the 
blood coagulates, dries up and turns to musk. At the season of 
the rains Tibetan youths start towards those deserts and often 
discover rolling-grounds with thousands of (fallen) vesicles and 
collect what is good of them. But often their endeavours are foiled. 


CHAPTER IX 
OF THE TURKS 

1. The Turks are a great people and consist of many kinds and 
varieties, many tribes and sub-tribes. Some of them dwell in towns 
and villages, and some of them in wastes and deserts. 

2. Of their great tribes are the Ghuzz, who comprehend twelve 
tribes, and of these some are called ♦Toghuzghuz, some Uy-ghur, 
and some Uch-ghur (?). Their king is called Toghuz-khaqan, 
and he has numerous armies. In ancient times their king had 
1000 life-guards {shdkiri) and 400 female servants ; with him 
{'inda-hu) the life-guards used to eat food three times a day, and 
after eating, were served with drink three times. Their king only 
presents himself to the people once in a season (?). They have good 
customs in government. Some of them live in wastes and deserts, 
having tents and yurtas (felt-huts, khargdh ) ; their wastes march 
with Transoxiana and partly also with the territories of Khwarazm. 

When they came into contact with Muslim countries some of 
them embraced Islam; these were called Turkmans. Open war 
broke out between them and the others who had not accepted the 
faith, but in the end the Muslims became numerous, made an 
excellent profession, and overwhelmed the infidels and drove them 
out. The latter quitted Khwarazm and migrated to the regions 
of the Bajanak (Pechenegs). The Turkmans spread through the 
Islamic lands and there displayed an excellent character, so much 
so that they ruled over the greater part of these territories, becoming 
kings and sultans. 

3. To them (also) belong the Qun; these came from the land of 
Oitay, fearing the Qita-khan. They (were) Nestorian Christians, 
and had migrated from their habitat, being pressed for pastures. 


0 
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Of their numbers [is ? or was ?] *Akinji b. ♦Qochqar (?) the 
Khwarazmshah. The Qun were followed [or pursued] by a people 
called the Qay, who being more numerous and stronger than they 
drove them out of these [new ?] pasture-lands. They then moved 
on to the territory of the SharI, and the Shari migrated to the land 
of the Turkmans, who in their turn shifted to the eastern parts of 
the Ghuzz country. The Ghuzz Turks then moved to the territory 
of the Bajanak, near the shores of the Armenian (?) sea. 

4 . To them (also) belong the KhirkhIz, a numerous people 
dwelling between the summer east [— N.E.] and the north ; the Kimak 
live to the north, the Yaghma and the Kharlukh to the west of 
them, while Kucha {K.jd) and Ark [with regard to them] lie between 
the winter west and the south. The Khirkhiz make a practice of 
burning their dead, asserting that lire purified and cleansed them; 
that was their ancient use, but when they became neighbours with 
Muslims, they began burying their dead. Among the Khirkhiz is a 
man, a commoner, c-diWod faghinufiy who is summoned on a fixed day 
every year; about him there gather singers and players and so forth, 
who begin drinking and feasting. When the company is well away, 
this man faints and falls as if in a fit; he is asked about all the 
events that are going to happen (21 a) in the coming year, and he 
gives information whether [crops] will be plentiful or scarce, whether 
there will be rain or drought, and so forth; and they believe that 
what lie says is true. 

5 . In the territory of the KhirkhIz there are four watercourses 
which flow and pour into a single great watercourse running between 
mountains and dark caverns. It is related that a certain man of 
the Khirkhiz took a boat and sailed along this watercourse for three 
days, in darkness, during which time he saw^ neither sun nor star 
nor light of any kind. Then he emerged into light and open air and 
left his boat. Hearing the sound of the hoofs of beasts, he climbed 
into a tree to watch ; three horsemen came along, each as tall as a 
long spear, and with them were dogs the size of oxen. When they 
came up to him and saw him they took pity on him, and one of them 
fetched him down [from the tree] and mounted him on his beast, 
hiding him from the dogs for fear that they should tear him to 
pieces. They took him to their encampment, set him on top of a 
tent, and gave him their food to eat, marvelling at him, as if they 
had never seen his like before. Then one of them carried him and 
brought him near his own place, guiding him on the road until he 
arrived there. No one knows who these people were or to what 
race of mankind they belonged. 
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5 bis ( = 5 in Chap. XV). As for the farthest parts of the territories 
of the Turks there are between Uj and Kashghar meadows and 
steppes wherein are wild camels and various species of wild beasts ; 
there are likewise wild men who have no intercourse with [other] 
meii.^ 

5 (= 6 in Chap. XV). On this side {diln) of the Khirkhiz, in 

the direction of Chinanjkath, there are thickets and forests, over- 
grown and impenetrable, tangled places, abundant water, and valleys 
in close succession to one another where rain is continuous. In 
these forests there dwells a wild people; they have no intercourse 
with other men, and do not understand their language ; they are like 
wild beasts, and (only) associate with their own kind. The boats 
which they employ for the transport of their loads consist of the 
skins of fish and wild animals. (43 a) Whenever they emerge 
from these forests they are like fish out of water. They have wooden 
bows, and their clothes are of the skins of wild beasts; their food 
they get by hunting. They are warriors and fighters; when they 
intend to attack any enemy they go out with their families on foot 
(seeking to) compute their enemy’s numbers; having ascertained 
this, they set upon them by night, destroying and annihilating them. 
Whatever falls into their hands and whatever they seize they S('t 
fire to and burn, for they do not hold it to bc‘ lawful to take the 
possessions of others, with the exception of wt^apons and iron. 
When they desire to have intercourse with their wives, they make 
them go on all fours, and then have coition after the manner of wild 
beasts and animals. Their wives’ dowries consist of animals and 
wild beasts. When any one of them dies, his corpse is bound up 
with ropes and suspended in trees, and there left to rot. Now and 
then one of them visits a Khirkhiz in search of food; if his quest is 
granted by the Khirkhiz and he is hospitably received (all is well) ; 
otherwise he leaps upon (the Khirkhiz) and slays liim, and then 
flees back to his meadow. 

6 . To them also belong the Kharlukh. These formerly dwelt 
in the mountain of Tunis {*Tulis), which is the Golden mountain, 
and were the slaves of the Toghuzghuz; [later] they rebelled against 
them, and migrated to the land of the T.kk.s (*Turgish), which 
they seized and conquered and usurped the kingdom (or: subjected 
the king). From thence they moved on to Islamic territories. 
Of the Kharlukh there are nine divisions, of which three are of the 
Chigil, three of the B.gh.sk.l, and one each of the B.laq, Kuk.rkin 
{Kiiddrkin ?) and Tukhsi. 

^ See also Chapter XV, §21. 
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7. To them also belong the Kimak, a people without villages or 
houses, who possess forests, woods, water, and herbage ; they have 
cattle and sheep in plenty, but no camels, for camels will not live 
in their country more than a year: They also have no salt, except 
what may be imported by merchants, who for a maund of it obtain 
a fox and sable skin. In the summer they live on the milk of mares, 
in winter on jerked meat. Snow is plentiful there, and even falls 
to a depth of a spear-shaft. When the snow falls as heavily as that, 
the Kimaks transfer their beasts to the Ghuzz country, if there is 
peace between them. The Kimak possess underground dwellings 
(asrdb) which they prepare for winter and in them they live when 
the cold is severe. If any of them wishes to go out to hunt the 
sable {samur) or the ermine {qdqum) or suchlike, he takes two pieces 
of wood, each three cubits long and a span wide, with one of the 
ends turned up like the prow of a ship, and binds them with his 
boots on to his feet. In these he treads, rolling across the snow like 
a ship cleaving the waves. 

8. To the right (South?) of these Kimaks are three peoples who 
worship Fire and Waters. They trade with foreigners, employing 
signs, without any vocal conversation passing between them. The 
foreigner brings his merchandise on a wooden [plank] and then a 
Kimak comes and puts down opposite it his equivalent. If the 
owner of the merchandise is satisfied, he takes the equivalent and 
throws the goods off the plank ; if, however, he is not satisfied, he 
leaves the goods there. They are particularly fond of copper 
(shabah) bowls and red leather bags {jurab). They fast one day 
every year, burn their dead, and do not mourn for them, saying: 
**We acquiesce in God's decree." 

8 bis (= 15 in Chap. XV). It is related in the book aUMasdlik 
wal-Mamdlik that there is a certain people who come in boats from 
a westerly direction {ndhiyat aUgharb) to the Kimak and trade with 
them by signs, putting their wares on a plank of wood until they 
come to terms. They (?) are fond of copper bowls of which they 
make ornaments for their womenfolk. (While bargaining) they do 
not speak ( 44 a-b). 

9. Towards the qibla of the Kimak is a people called the 
B.sri (?)^; they have an independent chieftain, they live in woods 
and forests winter and summer. 

10. The Pechenegs (Bajanak) are a wandering people, following 
the rainfalls and pasturage. Their territory extends a distance of 
thirty days in either direction, and they are bordered on all sides 

^ The transcription is purely tentative ! 
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by many peoples; to the north are the Khifjakh, to the south-west 
{al-janub fil-maghrib) the Khazar, to the east {min ndhiyat al-sharq}) 
the Ghuzz, and to the west the Slavs. These peoples all raid the 
Pechenegs, who [likewise] raid them. The Pechenegs are wealthy, 
having beasts, flocks, household property, gold, silver, weapons, 
ensigns, and lances {tardddt). Between the Pechenegs and the 
Khazar there is a distance of ten days, the country being steppes 
and forest. There is no beaten track between the two territories, 
and they travel over (the distance) by means of the stars, landmarks 
or at random. 

11. The territories of the Khazar are wide, reaching on one side 
to a great mountain- (range). At the furthest end of this mountain 
there dwell two divisions of the Turks, called the Tulas and the LwT.^ 
This mountain stretches away to the land of Tiflis. Their city is 
called Sar‘s^ {*Sdrigh-sh.n ?) and they have another city called 
Kh.tbaligh^ {sic) {*Kh.nbaligh, etc. ?); in these two cities they dwell 
during the winter, but with the approach of spring they go out into 
the deserts {sahdn), where they spend all the summer. Their king 
rides at the head of 10,000 horsemen wherever he goes. It is their 
custom, when going forth in any direction, that every horseman 
carries with him twenty tamarisk pegs two cubits {dhird') long. 
When they come to their encampment, they . all plant their pegs in 
the ground surrounding the site, and lean their bucklers against 
them: in this way in less than an hour round the encampment a 
wall is made which cannot be pierced. 

12. To them (also) belong the B.rdas, whose territory is part of 
the Khazar territory, there being a distance of 15 days between the 
two tribes. They obey the Khazar king, and supply 10,000 horse- 
men. They have no chieftain to rule and govern them, but at 
every place they have an elder to whom they refer their disputes as 
they arise. Their territory is wide, and contains forests. They 
raid the B.lkar and Pechenegs. They are handsome and comely 
and have a [fine] physique. Among them when a girl reaches puberty 
she leaves the authority of her father, and chooses whom she wants 
among the men, until finally a suitor {khdtib) comes for her to her 
father and the latter, if he wishes, gives her away [to the man]. 
They have swine and oxen as well as abundance of honey; their 
[chief] property is the fur of weasels (? dalaq)’^. They consist of 
two groups, one group burning and the other burying their dead. 
Their land is flat, their trees are mostly the khalanj, and they have 

^ On the names, see the Commentary. 

2 Probably the animal called in Russian KyHHIta. 
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tilled lands. The extent of their land is 17 days in either direction ; 
they have no fruits, and they make a drink from honey. 

1.2 bis (=2 in Chap. XV). In the northern direction lies the 
country of Bulghar^; it lies between the west (?) and the north, 
inclining towards the Pole, and is three months distant from 
Khwarazm. These (people) have two cities, one called Suvar and 
the other called Bulghar; between the two cities is a distance of 
two days' journey, along the bank of a river and through very dense 
forests, in which they fortify themselves against their enemies. 
The trees are mostly khadang, but there are also hazels. They are 
Muslims, and make war on the infidel Turks, raiding them, because 
they are surrounded by infidels. There are in their forests fur- 
bearing animals, such as grey squirrels, sable, and so on. The 
latitude of their territory is very considerable (voa ‘ardu ardihim 
kathlnm), so much so that in summer their day is extremely long and 
their night extremely short, so short in fact that the interval between 
twilight and dawn is not sufficient for cooking a pot (of meat). 

§12 ter (=3 in Chap. XV). At a distance of twenty days from 
them, towards the Pole, is a. land called Isu, and beyond this a 
people called Yura; these are a savage people, living in forests and 
not mixing with other men, for they fear that they may be harmed 
by them. The people of Bulghar journey to them, taking wares, 
such as clothes, salt and other things, in contrivances [lit. ‘utensils") 
drawn by dogs over the heaped snows, which (never) clear away. 
It is impossible for a man to go over these snows, unless he binds on 
to his feet the thigh-bones of oxen, and takes in his hands a pair of 
javelins which lie thrusts backwards into the snow, so that his feet 
slide forwards over the surface of the ice; with a favourable wind (?) 
he will travel a great distance by the day. The people of Yura 
trade by means of signs and dumb show, for they are wild and 
afraid of (other) men. From them are imported excellent sable 
and other fine furs; they hunt these animals, feeding on their flesh 
and wearing their skins. 

§12 quater ( = qin Chap. XV). Beyond these are a Coast-dwelling 
PEOPLE who travel far over the sea, without any (definite) purpose 
and intention; they merely do this in order to boast of reaching 
(such and such a remote) locality. They are a most ignorant and 
stupid tribe, and their ignorance is shown by the following. They 
sail in ships, and whenever two (of their) boats meet, the sailors lash 
the two together, and then they draw their swords and fight. This 
is their form of greeting. They come from the same town, perhaps 
from the same quarter, and there is no kind of enmity or rivalry 
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between them; it is merely that this is their custom. When one of 
the parties is victorious, they (then) steer the two ships off together. 
In this sea is the fish whose tooth is used in hafting knives, swords 
and suchlike. Beyond them is a Black Land which cannot be 
crossed. As for the sea-route, the voyager sailing towards the Pole 
reaches a part where there is no night in the summer and no day in 
the winter; the sun rotates visibly over the land for six months, 
circling the horizon like the revolution of a mill-stone; the whole 
year thus consists of one day and one night. 

13. The Majghari are a Turkish people having wide territories 
reaching a distance of 100 farsakhs in either direction. Their 
chieftain rides at the head of about 20,000 horsemen, and is called 
^k.nda, this name being the distinction of their king. They are a 
tent-dwelling people, and migrate following the herbage {kald) and 
vegetation. One border of their territory reaches the Sea of Rum, 
and there are found here {wa hundka) two rivers which flow into that 
sea, one of them being bigger than the Oxus [Jayhun). The habita- 
tions of the Majghari lie between these two rivers, whose names are 
the Runa {Rutd ?) and the Atil. Their territories abound in forests, 
and they also have sown fields. They overcome those of the Slavs 
and Rus who are their neighbours, carrying off captives whom they 
sell in Rum. The Majghari are handsome and very comely {riwd' wa 
manzar hasan), their bodies are bulky, and they have wealth and 
visible property on account of their great commerce. 

14. The Slavs are a numerous people, and between their terri- 
tories and the territories of the Pechenegs is a distance of 10 days, 
along steppes and pathless country with thick trees [ashjdr multaffa) 
and [abounding] in springs. They inhabit these forests. They have 
no vines, but possess much honey. They tend swine, and burn their 
dead, for they worship Fire. They grow mostly millet, and have a 
drink prepared from honey. They have different kinds of pipes 
{mazdmlr), including one two cubits long. Their lute is flat and 
has eight strings but no peg-box {bunjuq), while {illd anna) its pegs 
are level. They have no great wealth [laysa lahum sa' at fil-ma'lsha). 
Their weapons are javelins and spears, and they have fine bucklers. 
Their head chieftain is called suwlt} and he has a deputy called 
sh,Yih} The king has [riding] beasts and on their milk he feeds. 
The town in which he resides is called Kh. z h. r a t. , where they hold a 
market for three days in every month. Among them the cold is so 
severe that they dig deep underground dwellings which they cover 
with wood, and heat with the steam [produced by the burning] of 
dung and firewood. There they remain during their winter season. 

^ See the Commentary. 
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In the winter the Majghari raid them, and as a result of their mutual 
raidings they have many slaves. 

15. The Rus live in an island in the sea, its extent being a distance 
of three days in either direction. It has woods and forests, and is 
surrounded by a lake.^ They are very numerous, and look to the 
sword to provide them with a livelihood and profession {aUma‘d$h 
wal-kasb). When one of their menfolk dies, leaving daughters and 
sons, they hand his property over to the daughters, giving the sons 
only a sword, for they say, ‘'Your father won his property by the 
sword; do you imitate him and follow him in this.’' 

And in this way their education (nushu) was effected, until they 
became Christians, during the year 300. When they entered [the 
fold of] Christianity, the faith blunted their swords, the door of 
their livelihood was closed to them, they returned to hardship and 
poverty, and their livelihood shrank. Then they desired to become 
Muslims, that it might be lawful for them to make raids and holy 
war, and so make a living by returning to some of their former 
practices. They therefore sent messengers to the ruler of 
Khwarazm, four kinsmen of their king; for they had an independent 
king called Vladimir (V.lddmtr), just as the king of the Turks is 
called khdqdn and the king of the Bulghars b.tMu. Their messengers 
came to Khwarazm and delivered their message. The Khwarazm- 
shah was delighted at their eagerness to become Muslims, and sent 
someone to them to teach them the religious laws of Islam. So 
they were converted. 

They are strong and powerful men, and go on foot into far regions 
in order to raid; they also sail in boats {ft sufun) on the Khazar 
sea, seizing ships and plundering goods. They sail to Constantinople 
in the sea of Pontus, in spite of the chains in the gulf.^ Once they 
sailed into the sea of Khazar and became masters of Barda'a for a 
time. Their valour and courage are well known, so that any one 
of them is equal to a number of any other nation. If they had 
horses and were riders, they would be a great scourge to mankind. 

16. We have mentioned various kinds of Turks and their affairs 
so far as anything is known of them and the news has been propa- 
gated, but without going into the matter at any length because 
their various kinds and classes, their life, habits and customs are 
more than it is possible to mention or to describe. 

17. Hippocrates and Galen have much to say about them 
(i.e. the Turks) and we desire to report some of their sayings. 

^ Or perhaps ; “and in the neighbourhood (of the woods) there is a lake" (?). 

* Khalij may apply to the Straits as well but here the reference is apparently to 
the Golden Horn. 
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Hippocrates says that in the country of Europe there is a tribe 
of Turks and that the Turks resemble one another, but do not 
resemble other peoples. Likewise the Egyptians resemble one 
another, except that they grow up in the heat, and the Turks in 
the* cold. 

Galen says that the people called Surmata (Sauromatae) have 
small eyes and long eye-slits {tiwdl al-alhdz), 

Hippocrates says that Turkish food and customs are similar 
(everywhere). Therefore they grew similar in their persons, and 
distinct from other peoples. And indeed they do not resemble them 
either in their features or in their habits. He adds : on this account 
their features have grown thick and fleshy so that their joints do not 
appear, and their bodies are soft and damp (lymphatic), with no 
strength. 

Galen says: Turkish lands are cold and damp with plenty of water, 
steppes [23 b] and mines. The Turks are care-free and have no 
exacting occupations. He adds: their joints do not appear, i.e. 
their joints are hidden and invisible on account of the abundance of 
flesh, for damp (lymphatic) constitutions engender much flesh which 
is damp, cold, fat and weak. Therefore Turkish constitutions have 
become damp and cold. 

i8. Hippocrates says: their intestines are Very damp and secrete 
much discharge. This, because it is impossible for intestines to grow 
dry, as happens in such a country and in such natural and climatic 
conditions, as ours. He adds: their bodies are very obese and 
necessarily (?) hairless. He adds: such conditions are not favourable 
for having many children for libido does not incite men towards 
women and coition in view of the dampness of their constitutions 
and of the softness and coldness of their intestines. At another 
place he says that the child-bearing of their women is infrequent on 
account of the softness and dampness of their entrails. As regards 
the dampness (it is explained by the following facts); (i) their 
wombs cannot catch and attract the sperm; (2) the purifications 
which affect the women every month do not occur as they ought to 
because their purifications become little (and) take place after long 
periods; (3) the mouths of their wombs are obstructed by the 
abundance of fat; (4) as all their bodies grow fat, cervices uterorum 
earum necessarily also grow fat. Whereas thin and lank limbs have 
the passages open and the openings broad, fat limbs have narrow 
openings; therefore (Turkish women) do not conceive often. 

Galen says that the fact that they conceive seldom is the result 
of several causes, such as the narrowness of their cervices, the fact 
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that they are not properly purified every month, the fact that the 
attractive force inherent in the wombs is weakened by the cold and 
dampness found (in their bodies), so that the sperm, not being caught 
rapidly, becomes corrupted on account of its lightness and dampness 
before it has reached its destination. 

At another place Galen says that Turkish women do not conceive 
often because they are care-free and tranquil; as to their hand- 
maidens and slaves, by dint of their movements and activities their 
bodies are shaken and discharge the excess of dampness contained 
in them. Consequently, their wombs dry up, they conceive rapidly 
and their children become many [24 a]. 

19. Hippocrates says that many Turks, on account of what we 
have related about them, become like eunuchs, grow impotent with 
their women, do women’s work and talk like women. Indeed, what 
he says is found and attested in the inhabitants of some of the 
Turkish lands, but those who live in deserts and steppes and lead a 
nomadic life in winter and summer, are the strongest of men and 
most enduring in battle and warfare. There are two classes of 
them: (i) those who possess chiefs and kings whom they obey and 
with whose decisions and orders they comply, and (2) those who owe 
allegiance to no one but themselves and over whom no one rules; 
these are the strongest and the most energetic and courageous. 

Hippocrates says that in Asia there are people who owe allegiance 
to nobody and over whom no one else rules, such as the lonians and 
Turks. They are free men who govern themselves and let no one 
else govern them. What they do and gain they do for themselves, 
not for anybody else. These are the most courageous, vehement 
and warlike and, thanks to their (common) perseverance in war 
against those who fight them, they take booty in equal parts (?). 

20. Galen says that their women fight like men and that they cut 
off one of their breasts so that their entire strength should go into 
their arms, and their bodies grow slim (enabling them) to jump on 
to the backs of the horses. 

Hippocrates has mentioned these women in some of his works. 
He calls them Amazunas, which means 'Those who possess but one 
breast,” for they cut off the other and they are only prevented from 
cutting off the (remaining) breast by the necessity of feeding their 
children for the perpetuation of their race. (The reason why) they 
cut off one breast is in order that it may not hamper them in shooting 
arrows on horseback. 

21. As to the class which has kings and chiefs, there are numerous 
tribes of them, namely, those which we have previously mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ON INDIA 

(32a) I. The Indians are a great nation comprising numerous 
races (castes ?) of various kinds and of widely different views and 
religions. They inhabit the southern quarter of the oecumene. 
Their lands are numerous, with extensive areas, and the outlying 
parts of them are far-flung, stretching as they are down to the limit 
of habitation where cultivation and procreation cease and the 
existence of animals comes to an end. 

2. Their known races (castes) are seven, namely: 

The Shakbiriya (’^chakravartiya ?), who in their caste are the 
noblest, and all the castes prostrate themselves before them, while 
they do not do so before anyone. The king belongs to them. 

3. Then the Brahmans, who have the leadership under the king. 
They prostrate themselves before the Sumani,^ but the latter do not 
do so before them. Some of those who belong to this caste do not 
drink wine or intoxicating drinks. 

4. Tlic ♦Kishtariya {kshatriya), who do not drink more than 
thrice (at a time). The Brahmans do not give (their own women) 
in marriage to them but marry theirs. 

5. Then the Shudriya (sudra), who are agriculturists and 
husbandmen. The Kshatriyas marry their (women) and give them 
theirs, while the Brahmans marry theirs but do not give them 
(their own). 

6. Then the Bayshiya (vaisya), in whose caste are craftsmen and 
tradesmen. None of the enumerated castes intermarries with them. 

7. Then the Sandaliya (canddla), singers and players. Their 
women are beautiful and sometimes Brahmans become infatuated 
with them so as to abandon for them their religion (but otherwise) 
none of the castes mentioned touches them. 

8. Then the Dunbiya {domba), who have a dark complexion^ 
and are performers and musicians. People treat them as candalas, 
but the latter do not mix or intermarry with them. 

9. Among their arts and sciences is magic. They pretend that 
by this means they obtain what they want, heal poisonings while 

^ Shamani, “Buddhists"? 

* I. Kh., 71, also has sumr, cf. infra §47, but another possible reading is qaum 
samar, “entertainers." 
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they remove the poison from the one who has drunk it, or subject 
another person to it. 

10. Here belongs telepathy {lit, ''imagination and thought''), and 
people (?) pretend that by this means they work wonders. By it 
they operate on the absent, while they bind and unbind things, both 
harmful and beneficial. Here also belong sorcery {*mrang), sugges- 
tion and the production of phantoms (?), which bewilder the sage 
and baffle the mind of the expert. 

11. Here too belong the simdbanddt {^)y i.e. wonderful talismans 
which they produce and invent, as well as their claims to stop rain 
and hail, and the fact (is) that those who are in India acknowledge 
their (proficiency) in this science by giving to the masters in it 
definite yearly rewards. 

12. Here too belongs medicine, in which they claim wonderful 
achievements in preserving health, putting off senility, increasing 
strength and intelligence, and healing inveterate and refractory 
ailments. 

13. Here too belong arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and the 
skill of the Indians in these sciences. 

14. Here too belongs the science of singing and the construction 
of various musical instruments and the science of dancing in which 
no one attains to their standards. 

15. Here too belong their military science, different formations 
(of troops), various arms and swords, the quality of which is pro- 
verbial, multifarious drums, fifes, trumpets, tuned to the voices of 
elephants, lions, tigers, and other instruments, the sound of which 
daunts the heart of men, 

16. And among this race is a people living in the neighbourhood 
of Mount al-Dabir (?)i in the eastern part of India, in the land called 
Qamur (♦Qamrup, Kamarupa, Assam), who possesses more beauty 
than any other nation. 

17. There are 99 creeds {milal) and sects found among the 
enumerated castes which are grouped under 42 religions. Of the 
latter some recognise the Creator and believe in prophets [anhiyd), 
but others, though confirming the existence of a Creator, reject 
(God's) apostles {rusuiy and prophets; others again reject both a 
Creator and apostles and some reject everything but confirm the 

^ Danir, Dayir, Dahir? 

2 In the author's idea the gods Vishnu and Shiva are “envoys" of the invisible God. 
To preserve this special point of view and the etymology of rasul (from arsala — 
ano(rrfi\w) we have rendered the term conventionally as “apostle." 
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truth (of) Retribution and Punishment, and these are the Shamans 
(Buddhists). 

18. There are some who say that Retribution and Punishment 
consist in rebirth in happiness or in misfortune, and that Paradise 
and the Fire are apportioned to one's actions and are not lasting. 

[Division A] 

19. Among those who believe in the Creator are the Brahmans, 
who pretend that God's apostle unto them was an angel called 
Basdiw (Vasudeva). He came to them in human shape as an 
envoy (of God) but without a Book. He has four hands; in one of 
them he holds a bare sword ; in another a ploughshare ; in the third 
a weapon called shakr} which has the shape of a large ring with sharp 
edges; in the fourth a noose. He is seated on a giant bird i^anqd) 
and has 12 heads, each resembling an animal. They give an inter- 
pretation of all this, but it would take too long to explain it. They 
say that (Vasudeva) ordered them to make an idol representing him, 
which they worship and circumambulate three times a day, with 
music and the burning of incense. He also told them to worship 
cows (v. i. §59), and whenever they meet a cow they prostrate 
themselves before her. He also told them not to cross the Ganges, 
and a Brahman who has crossed it loses his religion. 

20. Of them are^ the *Mahadawiya (adepts of Mahadeva) who 
pretend that God's envoy unto them was an angel called Mahadawiya 
(Mahadeva), who approached them in human form riding on a bull 
and wearing a crown surmounted by bones of the dead and a similar 
necklace. In one of his hands was a human skull (33b) and in 
another a three-pointed lance, while he was fanning himself with a 
fan made of peacock's feathers. He told them to worship God 
and to make an idol having the likeness of himself, which they 
worship and which is their path to the Creator. Also not to despise 
anything because all things are the Creator's work. Also to wear 
necklaces of human bones, to make caps of the same kind and to 
smear their faces and bodies with ashes. Also to clothe themselves 
from the waist to the feet with rags, two fingers broad and having 
the length from their ankles to their waists, dyed in various colours 
forming whole pieces and not sewn to each other except at the waist. 
It is forbidden them (to eat) killed animals, to marry and to acquire 
property, their sustenance being what they get as alms. They are 
experts at wonderful magic. 

' Marginal note: archad. 

2 Further on we drop these words recurring at the beginning of each paragraph. 
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21. The Kab ALIYA {Kdpdlika) pretend that their apostle is an 
angel called Shib (^iva) who approached them in human form, 
smeared with ashes and wearing on his head a red felt cap {qalansuwa) 
three spans high with parts of hum,an skulls sewn onto it, his necklace, 
belt, bracelets and ankle-rings being of human bones. In one hand 
he held a human skull and in the other a drum similar to that of the 
Mahadeva. He ordered them to make a round object in the shape 
of a phallus, two cubits long and a cubit in diameter, and called 
sh.bl.nd [*shihling) , which means ‘The Apostle's phallus." He told 
them to worship this object because they assume that the cause of 
procreation in the world is the phallus. So they go about naked 
wearing only the above mentioned cap. Et ingentia tintinnabula 
suspendunt membro virili ut eius erectionem impedant, sunt enim 
interdictae eis mulieres. When they pass by someone of their 
sect they bow to him et tintinnabulum membro suspensum pulsant 
ut eum propitient. Some of them pierce their bodies and through 
the holes pass rings made of copper, iron or lead, just as rings are 
passed through the ears, and other rings are suspended on these 
rings like a cuirass, 

22. The Ramaniya (are the adepts of) Raman (Rama) who was 
a tyrannous king and exceeded the measure of oppression. He 
pretended to be- [God’s ?] envoy and ordered his people to worship 
him, saying that it was conducive to the Creator’s pleasure, and 
much other nonsense (34 a). 

23. The Ravaniya (adepts of Ravana) say that by Ravan’s 
intermediary they seek the guidance of the Creator who accepted 
(Ravan’s) repentance and gave him a lance. So they made Ravan 
their prophet. 

[Division i^] 

24. As regards those who believe in the Creator and Retribution 
and Punishment but believe [*not] in (God’s) envoys, they affirm 
that God had invited the people to worship Him and by the fact 
that he put into their hearts the love of Good and the hate of Evil 
He rendered them independent of anybody, so that they should not 
do to anyone what they themselves do not accept from other people. 
And this is their law set in their minds. God needs only to be 
worshipped by men. They pretend that Paradise is to be reached by 
the exertion of the mind and by opposing the nature of the body. 
Some of them say that this is not enough for them unless they have 
tortured their bodies and occupied their nature with various torments 
during which no leisure is left for revolt and no tendency to frivolity. 
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25. There are some who pretend that the attainment of Right and 
the attack upon (htijum) the True Reality consist in the destruction 
of the body and in liberation therefrom, for souls (abiding in it) are 
accessible to all kinds of sin while they embellish anything wicked 
and impede anything noble. 

26. Those belonging to the class (milla) Rishiya are the people 
who by long meditation have annihilated their passions. They claim 
that angels appear to them and that they acquire from them all that 
is propounded in books, morals and especially in magic. They live 
in the mountains where they build themselves shelters of plants and 
herbs. They feed on fruits (berries ?) and herbs. All their lives 
they remain with their eyes closed revolving their meditations. 

27. The N.krIniya {*Nigada-bandha ?), i.e. 'Those fettered in 
iron.’' They shave their heads and beards and of their bodies hide 
only the privy parts. They plate their waists up to the breasts with 
iron in order that their bellies may not burst from the abundance 
of learning. They do not teach or speak to anyone until he has 
(Tnbraced their religion. 

28. The K.nkabatriya {*Gdngdydtriyd) are scattered through all 
Indian lands. One of their customs is that whenever a man has 
committed a sin, or disobeyed one of his parents, or done anything 
wicked, from wheresoever he be, from the farthest or nearest ends 
of India, he repairs to the river Ganges and takes a bath in it. 
Therein consists the purification of his sin, and if h(' dies on the way 
to the Ganges his (repentance) is accepted. 

29. The Rajtartiya {*Rdja-martya ?) are the king’s party. 
Tlieir religion is to serve the kings and to strengthen their power. 
They say: "Wherefore should we torture our bodies, without remov- 
ing any inconvenience or obtaining any profit?” They are the 
cleverest people in fighting with swords and bucklers and the most 
stubborn in fighting, the least easily wearied and the most contented 
with little until the time of remuneration (comes). 

30. The Bhadr.riya. One of their customs is to let their hair 
grow long and let it fall equally on all sides of their heads while they 
look from under it. They wear the qahd (long mantle), with their 
hands out of the sleeves which hang before and behind them. Their 
chests and backs are naked and they gird their waists with chains. 
Each of their men is accompanied by another who holds the said 
chain in his hand and prevents him from running amok when he is 
overflowing with strength and might do so on account of the violence 
of his rehgious ecstasy. They do not drink wine. They go on 
pilgrimage to a mountain of theirs called Jurghar to lament B.hadrz 
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and glorify Jun who created the earth from B.had.rz's skin, the 
mountains from his bones, the waters from his blood and the trees 
and plants from his hair. According to them there were three 
brothers — B.hadrz, Jun and M.rsh. 

[Division C (?) : Idol-worshippers'] 

31. The Mahakal.nkiya {*Mahd-Kdliya), who have an idol called 
Mahakal. They say he is a devil i^ifrtt) worthy of worship on account 
of his great power. This idol has four hands, is of blue complexion, 
with long hair, with grinning teeth, a naked belly, and an elephant 
skin on his back from (which ?) blood is streaming. In both his 
ears are snakes. They also say other nonsensical things. 

32. The DIvathriya (?). One of their customs is to make an 
idol and to carry it on wheels, with a high canopy over it. They 
pull the chariot and go round the crowds (playing) on string instru- 
ments and performing various games. And at that time there is 
no courtesan in the country who does not put in an appearance. 
Before most of them walk crowds while they are seated on elephants 
and horses decked with many precious jewels. And so they keep 
going about with the idol. This happens in the spring time. Then 
they put the idol back in its place. To this idol belongs a treasury 
in which there are likenesses (masks ?) of human faces representing 
ancient kings, chiefs of countries and ministers, as well as likenesses 
of animals, birds and ferocious beasts. On that day of festivity 
the men (35 a) put on these masks, but when the festivity is over all 
these things are returned to the treasury. 

33. The Bh.k.qbiya {*Dahktniya}), One of their customs is to 
make an idol in the shape of a woman, having a crown on her head 
and, before her, a bare sword, and other weapons, etc. When the 
Sun has entered Libra in the Zodiac they hold a great wedding 
ceremony and festival before that idol, gathering garments and 
boughs of trees as many as possible, as well as various perfumes. 
They bring sacrificial animals, such as sheep, cows and buffaloes, 
and throw hay before them. As soon as their heads are lowered 
they strike their necks with swords before the idol. They also 
treacherously kill, as a sacrifice to the idol, whomever they come 
across, so that on such days people beware of treachery. As to 
their kings they seize a fair-haired man with blue eyes and fix in 
front of the idol a dagger, or some such thing, and order the man 
whose shoulders are bound, to prostrate himself before the idol over 
the dagger. When his forehead has touched the dagger they deal 
a blow on his head so that the dagger penetrates through his forehead 
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into his head, well into the brain. Their belief is that by this 
procedure they will obtain a reward both in this world and the next. 
Then they pay homage (to the martyr), manifest great joy, have 
amusements {lahw) and games, eat and drink. This is a community 
despised by all the Indians. 

34. The Jalabhaktiya {*jala-bhakta) , i.e. “Worshippers of the 
Water.'' According to them Water has an Angel who is the origin 
of every growth; in him is the foundation of Life and through him 
are secured duration, prosperity, procreation and purity. A man 
enters the water up to the waist and stays in it for a couple of hours, 
or more, holding in his hand aromatic plants. Then he cuts them 
into small pieces and throws one piece after the other into the water 
while he praises God and recites (prayers). When he wants to go 
away he takes some water and pours it over his head and on the 
parts of his body which are out of the water. Then he prostrates 
himself before the water and departs. 

35. The Aknhutriya {*agni-hotrd) are Worshippers of Fire. 
They dig a square pit for the fire, gather over it and turn round it 
while they throw into it food, clothes, perfumes, gold, silver and 
jewels, whatever they have found. To them belong kings and 
nobles. They say that the Fire is the noblest of the four elements 
and the most excellent of them in its substance. (35b) They 
blame him who has burnt himself with fire, saying that he has 
polluted the Fire. 

36. The sect of Worshippers of the Moon. According to them 
the Moon is an angel and (in his honour) they make an idol on wheels 
drawn by four (animals). In the hand of the idol there is a jewel. 
They fast half of each month and break their fast only on seeing 
the new moon. At that time they go up on the rooftops, burn 
perfumes and look at the moon with a pleasant mien (?). Then 
they come down, break their fast and play and dance before the idol. 

37. The Worshippers of the Sun make an idol in its honour 
drawn by four horses. In the hand of the idol there is some object 
of the colour of fire. According to them the Sun is an angel, and 
they approach (the idol) with prostrations, circumambulations 
(burning) perfumes and (playing) various instruments. The idol 
has estates and revenues, and in connection with it they tell all 
sorts of terrifying and impious (stories). 

38. The Bhabarniya (?). One of their customs is that one of 
them enters the graves and brings out one of the dead being in the 
most horrible condition, for they do not bury their dead (properly). 
Then he enters the town and reproaches the people, calling them 

D 
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together with the words: "Oh, ye sinful rebels, captured by your 
passions and enslaved by your habits, how long will you marry your 
mothers and kill your fathers ? and so on. 

39. The *JIrambaradhara {clrdmbaradhara, "wearers of bark 
garments" ?), i.e. "those who dress in tree-leaves," are a class living 
in woods and dressing in the leaves of a tree which is called j,hr 
{plra ?) and the leaves of which are as large as a loose garment. 
They do not mingle with other people and expose themselves to 
wind and rain, saying: "We undergo all this in exchange for the 
breeze of Paradise, for the enjoyment in it (Paradise) of the large- 
eyed Huris and for the garments of Paradise." 

40. The AmIrk.jariya {^mrga-card), i.e. "those resembling wild 
animals," walk on all fours and feed on herbs (which they crop) 
with their mouths. They do not shave their heads and use no 
artifices for satisfying their needs as if they were beasts. 

Besides this, they have (other) nasty ways and beliefs. 

41. Some of them burn themselves with fire and some drown 
themselves in water, some starve themselves to death so that they 
die after twenty days and sometimes remain alive even thirty days. 

42. Some of them roam in deserts until they are dead, some 
precipitate themselves from a high mountain in their country under 
which they place a (sort of) tree made of iron with sharpened boughs 
and branches. The man throws himself on it from the mountain 
and gets cut into pieces. 

{Division D: Buddhists'] 

43. They have many tales about Buddha and the bodhisatvas on 
which they meditate. Most of them believe in metempsychosis. 

[The Kings] 

44. Most of their kings consider fornication lawful but the king 
of Qimar forbids fornication and wine drinking and prosecutes (the 
culprits) with capital punishment. None of their kings indulges in 
wine drinking with the exception of the King of Sarandib (Ceylon), 
who drinks without respite and wine is brought to him from the 
Arabian lands. 

45. Beyond him is the kingdom R.tyla, the king of which is 
called *Fandin (Pdndya), after whom comes the king called 
al-Farti, after whom comes the king called al-Saylaman {Ceraman) 
who is the greatest of the three and has the most numerous army. 
His army has huge contingents but its elephants are few. However, 
the Indians say that the elephants of Saylaman are the most intrepid 
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in battle and the strongest of all elephants. It is said that the king 
possesses elephants lo cubits high, though it is also said that his 
elephants do not exceed the height of 8 cubits. However, on the 
nearer side of Saylaman there is a country called Aghbab (*'the 
gulfs'') which in the days of old was ruled by a woman (cf. §57), 
and they have elephants taller than 10 cubits and up to ii cubits. 

46. Then comes the king called Ballahra, reigning in the country 
called al-K.mkI {al-Kumkam), which is a vast kingdom abounding 
in men, and round it are kings who obey Ballahra. 

47. And in this kingdom (country, India ?) there are kings, one 
of whom is called al-Tafir {*Tdqin), His kingdom is small but 
rich and well cultivated. The inhabitants are dark or white, and 
(among them) beauty is common. Slaves from this country possess 
a beauty not equalled by any one else. 

48. After him comes the king called Jaba (?). They are the 
noblest of the lot, and Ballahra, who is a great king, takes ladies 
from them and from no one else. In their forests there grows red 
sandal. 

49. After him comes the king called ♦Jurz (Gurjara), in whose 
kingdom justice and security prevail. Even if gold were thrown on 
the road no one would dare to pick it up. The country is vast, and 
merchants from Arabia visit it for commerce and deal with (the 
inhabitants), and it is reported (36b) that they are honest in business, 
kind and charitable. Business with them is done by means of pieces 
of gold and the dirhams called tdtin, with the king's effigy on them, 
each dirham weighing one mithqal. When their bargain is finished 
the king sends with (the merchants) someone to protect their goods 
and to escort them out of the kingdom. 

50. After him comes another king who is more opulent than 
(Jurz ?)^ and more justice-loving. He says to the merchants and 
travellers: ''Go out as you like. If anything happens to you and if 
you have any losses, take from me, as I stand surety for you." He 
has a numerous army and many elephants. He wars with Ballahra 
and other kings. 

51. After him comes a king called D.h.m {*Dharma’pdla), who 
possesses a huge and well-equipped army, more than 300,000 strong. 
He starts on expeditions only in winter lest water be insufficient for 
their needs, for they use up their rivers to the last drop.^ In their 

1 §50 apparently refers still to Jurz (§49). The text must be restored: there is no 
other king more opulent than he/* 

2 In a parallel passage Mas'udI, Muruj, I, 384, says: “(Rhmy) wars only in winter 
because elephants have little patience of thirst and have little endurance in that 
state.’* 
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country good cotton is found, the like of which is not found else- 
where. From it kerchiefs are made which are called shdra-yi shdhi 
(‘'royal turbans’" ?),^ and other stuffs which being folded pass 
through the opening of a signet ring. 

52. After him comes a king called Qamrun (*Qdmarub~Kdmarupa — 
Assam), whose kingdom adjoins the country of China. He has a 
small army and in his country are territories producing gold in 
lumps like a man’s palm. Their gold is better than that of China. 

All these kings have pierced ears. 

53. The king called D.h.m has many lands; among them is a town 
called H.dkIra with a market about a farsakh (long). Rhino- 
ceroses and cows called ghizghdw (yaks ?) are found (in this kingdom), 
which adjoins the coast of the Sea of Aghbab.^ This is an un- 
pleasant (?) sea, (but) on its coast lie many vast towns. The 
business is carried on by means of gold (-coins) and cowrie-shells, 
but the latter are more in use, and they call them k.bth (?). Their 
rivers flow to the sea in which there is an ebb and flow of fresh water. 

54. After this king follows a group (dynasty ?) of people called 
Baku Munabbih, who pretend to be descendants of Sam b.LiTayy, 
They are kings of India and read the khutba in the name of the 
Imam of the Muslims. Their lands lie near Mansura and the income 
of these kings is from the revenue of the Idol of Multan. This idol 
has a large income and its property is in the hands of the Banu- 
Munabbih, who take advantage of it in order to dominate the kings 
of India. The idol, it is said, stands over 20 cubits and has the face 
of a man. Over it is a huge roof. The Indians pretend that [the 
god represented in] this idol descended from the heaven and ordered 
them to worship him, and also that this roof was built 2000 years 
ago. The idol has attendants who look after it. All Indians go 
on pilgrimage to it (even) from places situated at one or two years’ 
distance. There they shave their heads and circumambulate seven 
times, moving towards the left. They roll on the ground before the 
idol, pray humbly and show signs of humility. The idol has four 
faces; whichever way they turn there is a face in front of them. 
While circumambulating they prostrate themselves before each 
face. When someone of them dies who is well-to-do he bequeaths 
to the idol a part of his property or (even) the whole of it. Some 
among them carry their contributions {al-mdl) to the idol from a 
distance of a year’s journey. Some of them solicit the idol’s per- 
mission sa3dng: "Allow me to die,” and then kill themselves before it. 

^ Evidently to be read in Persian. 

2 “Sea of Gulfs,” more probably “of Lagoons”? 
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The idol has priests who do not visit women, do not kill anything, 
wear only clean garments and perfume themselves when about to 
go before the idol. When someone appears before (the idol) he 
kneels down, stretches out his hands, prays the idol to look at him 
and to have pity on him, weeps and shows signs of humility. The 
idol has a kitchen in which every day various kinds of food are cooked 
and spiced. Then they spread before the idol a very broad banana- 
leaf and heap on this the prepared food to the height of a man. 
They circumambulate the idol-temple with cymbals, drums and 
flutes, and often a hundred handmaids (are seen) turning round it. 
One of the priests stands by the food and fans it with a banana-leaf 
as though to cool it. He closes the door and afterwards proclaims: 
“The (food) has been granted as alms and nothing of it is lacking." 
Then anyone of those present, whether men, cattle, wild beasts, or 
birds, feeds on it, and no one is prevented from doing so. And they 
say that this is (the idol’s) daily alms. 

55. They also say that in the Ganges valley there is another 
ancient idol- temple visited in pilgrimage by the subjects of the 
king D.h.m, and indeed devotees from among them repair thither 
and arrive there naked and attenuated with their eyes sunken and 
skins shrivelled from the excess of mortification. They cast them- 
selves down before the idol where there are predatory vultures which 
are accustomed to eating human flesh. Some of the (pilgrims) 
feign death and the vultures approach them and first of all peck out 
their eyes which they patiently endure. Gradually they peck out 
their flesh until they have destroyed it. Often the vultures slit 
their bellies and eat the bowels while they look at them with resigna- 
tion and piety. 

56. Beyond this kingdom there is a king called T.rsul. He has 
numerous subjects and towns. The people are white and have long 
hair which they let loose. They possess many horses and cattle 
and their kingdom is vast. 

Beyond them is a king called al-Musa. His towns are built of 
stone and they have plenty of musk. 

Beyond them there is a king called al-Mank whose kingdom 
adjoins the country of China. 

It is said that these three kings: al-T.rsul, al-Musa and Mank, 
fight the Chinese but cannot withstand them because the king of 
China has more troops and is stronger in power. Both the beginning 
and the end of these kingdoms adjoin the country of China. 

All the kings of India wear adornments, jewels, necklaces, bracelets 
and double baldrics covered with pearls. 
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57. In the kingdom of D.h.m there is a land called Orf.shin, 
which lies on the sea-coast. In the days of old its ruler was a woman 
called ♦Raniya (cf. §45). Her kingdom has a pestilential (climate); 
most of the Indians who enter it die, but there is much profit in it 
for merchants. The queen was an astute person, and D.h.m, in spite 
of the number of his troops and the magnitude of his power, could 
not wage war on her. She used to fight in person. She had an 
enormous body such as no one has (ever) seen. 

57 his (= 17 in Chap. XV). Opposite Sarandib (Ceylon) there is 
a town called RamshIr, separated from Sarandib by mountains 
rising from the sea and standing close together. Beyond (the town) 
there is a tribe of cannibals who kill (their victims) and cut them to 
pieces. In the woods of Sarandib there are naked people whose 
language is unintelligible. They do not possess an articulate speech 
but use something like whistling. They have very small bodies and 
their stature does not exceed 4 spans. They are wild, avoid men, 
and climb onto trees with their hands without using their feet. 

58. This is what is known about the coast of the Sea of Aghbab 
(v.s. §53) and its population. After it follows the country of 
Zabaj,^ whose great king is called Maharaj, which means “king of 
kings." This country consists of islands. We know of no king more 
charitable than he, more powerful in his equipment and army, or 
having more revenue. It is said that daily he receives 50 maunds 
of gold from cock-fighting, for this (sport) is common in his kingdom. 
The thigh of every cock which has won belongs to the government 
and the owner has to redeem it from the latter by paying one dinar, 
more or less. It is also said that the king's daily revenue reaches 
200 maunds of gold. He had numerous islands, one of which is 
called B.riay.l, and mariners (36 a) say that the Antichrist is there. 
The inhabitants of this island have beautiful faces like “hammered 
shields"; they plait their hair like the tails of post-horses. At 
night sounds of musical instruments (ma'dzif) are heard in the island 
and (the mariners) see fires kindled and hear the voices of men. 
The Maharaja's people swear by the Fire and when two of them have 
a dispute before the sultan, a piece of iron weighing a rati is taken and 
heated in the fire until sparks fly from it. Then leaves of a local 
tree resembling the laurel are taken and placed on the palm of the 
defendant's hand, up to the number of nine. Then the heated iron 
is taken with tongs and placed on the leaves (lying) on his palm, 

^ This abrupt passage indicates a gap formed by the omission of a number of para- 
graphs on the southern seas, arbitrarily transferred into the factitious Chapter XVI. 
These paragraphs are: §10 — Lankabalus; §ii — the island of Jinns; §13 — a native 
does not appreciate money; §16 — silent trade with islanders; §17 — Ramshir opposite 
Ceylon; §18 — good swimmers; §19 — Balus; §23 — Waq-waq. 
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and the man must seven times walk a distance of 100 steps back- 
wards and forwards. If the leaves and the palm of his hand are 
completely burnt, his crime is proved; if the latter be punishable 
with death, he is killed; if it is punishable with a fine, a well-to-do 
man is fined with (the loss of) his property, whereas a needy one 
becomes the sultan’s slave and he may sell him as he likes. 

59. Among Indian laws is one that if anybody kills a cow he is 
put to death for it (v.s. §19). 

60. Someone who visited India said: '1 reached al-Qandahar.^ 
Its king is a mighty (ruler), strong in punishment, strong in zeal. 
If any of his generals or soldiers has drunk wine the penalty is as 
follows: one hundred rings are heated in the fire and placed on his 
hands and often he perishes thereby. Other punishments consist in 
cutting off both hands, both feet, the nose, both ears and both lips 
(of the culprit). If the king is victorious over one of his enemies he 
cuts off his ears or lips and then lets him go, saying that after this 
he is no longer fit for reigning. When anyone visiting his country 
offers him a present he rewards him richly, for he gives him a hun- 
dredfold (of his present). 

61. The original devotees in India come from Qimar. It is said 
that there are 100,000 of them there and that they are the R.madiya 
possessing a special hymn to God. [Some traveller] said: 'T sat 
near one of them and he drew a little aside from me for they do 
not approach Muslims saying that they are unclean as they eat 
cow’s flesh. I once saw one (of the Indians) who was visited by one 
of the great devotees. The latter started speaking in Indian, in a 
tongue which I understood. The meaning was: “O, Thou (38b) 
like whom there is nothing.” I cried to my friend: ”Dost thou 
know what he says ?” He replied: ” 0 , wonder! And do you know 
what he said ?” I said: ”Yes. Since you have recognised that there 
is nothing like Him, why do you worship the idols besides Him ?” 
He said: ” Verily, (this ?) is our qibla, just as your qibla is (but) stones 
built and laid in tiers, and yet you worship them.” 

62. The king of Qimar has a mountain with aloes. The said 
devotees are there. The mountain is long and wide. The king of 
Qimar has several judges, who try cases between men. Were the 
king’s son to approach them with reference to some dispute, they 
would seat him beside his opponent and try the case regularly in 
accordance with religion and with absolutely no bias. The kingdom 
of Qimar is not so great as the other kingdoms of India, but its king 


^ Probably * Qimar, i.e. Khmer, Cambodia. 
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holds a high rank, is victorious and possesses many elephants. His 
presents to the Arabs are elephants' tusks. 

63. After his kingdom comes the country al-Arh.n. The 
inhabitants are white and pleasant-looking. They marry their sons 
just as they give away their daughters [at an early age], considering 
this the proper thing. 

64. In the territory of Luhuvar there is a town called Ramiyan 
which possesses an idol reclining on one side, with (other) idols 
standing upright around it. It also possesses an idol of gilt copper 
which is their greatest idol. To it belong many incomes from land 
and shops in the market. It has thirty courtesans who are paid 
from the same sources, and the people avail themselves of them for 
nothing, and thereby they^ seek merit. The courtesans are never 
absent from the temple either by night or day. 

65. After this town comes the town of Jalhandar with an idol 
which has numerous sources of revenue and villages. It possesses 
a courtesans' house. This town lies (within ?) the frontiers of the 
Great Ray. 

66. After it follows the town of S.labur, which also lies within 
the frontiers of the Great Ray. In it merchants live and very num- 
erous wares are to be found. There are in it many idol temples with 
numerous sources of income, every one of which amounts to 100,000 
dirhams, more or less. They have also courtesans' houses. The 
town has three markets, all of them being markets of courtesans 
whose fees go to the idol. Some of them are worth i danaq, some 
2 d^aqs, but mostly the fee is i dirham without any addition. 

67. Another town is called B.rahun (B.rdjun ?) which has a 
large market open four days in a year, at which people gather from 
all parts. It has 700 houses belonging to idols. (The latter) 
possess sources of revenue and courtesans' houses regularly or- 
ganised. In each house there are 10 or 12 of them. When someone 
of the rich (inhabitants) dies he bequeaths some of his property to 
this temple. And he who is a chief among their chiefs marries from 
20 to 100 women. The Ray is among them what the Caliph, or the 
Supreme Sultan is with us. When he mounts, one hundred of his 
chiefs mount with him, each of whom has 10,000 horse. This Ray 
believes that all the Earth is his kingdom, and no one dares to say 
in his presence that in the world other kings are obeyed besides him. 


^ Probably, the courtesans. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
OF THE HABASHA 

(39a) I. The Habasha (''Ethiopians'') are a category under 
which come different classes (of people) such as the Nubians, Zanj, 
etc. Their territories consist of extensive countries with a wide- 
stretching periphery the extremity of which ends where habitation 
ends and cultivation and procreation ceases. And as their lands are 
removed from temperate climes their features (too) have become 
different, a black colour has become prevalent among them because 
of the excess of heat in their region, (for) we had mentioned previously 
that harmony in features and in the appearance of limbs is a con- 
sequence of the balance of humours, and the latter is a consequence 
of temperance in soil and air. When this is borne in mind one sees 
that the most appropriate places in which pleasantness of features is 
realised are the countries situated in the middle of the oecumene or 
near it, such as the territories [mamlaka ?) of the Persians, Arabs 
and Byzantines and the nearer parts of the country of the Turks. 
But as regards those who live on the periphery of the oecumene and 
in the more distant climes, in view of their (geographical) remoteness 
from temperate conditions, a disproportion, which is the opposite 
of harmony, is found in their limbs and in their complexion, as is the 
case with the Habasha, and quite especially in their farther lands. 
In them one discovers certain repellent forms and ugly features, such 
as protuberance of the eyes, flatness of the nose, large nostrils, 
flapping of the lips and their formation in the shape of those of 
beasts or cattle. All this is explained by their remoteness from the 
middle (zones), by their nearness to the torrid zone (?) and by the 
predominance of excessive heat in their climate. Heat being the 
most powerful cause of attraction, this explains their growth up- 
wards, so that their stature becomes very tall, and as heat expands 
the things and opens them, their souls are expanded outwards and 
they are always found to be gay, playful and laughing. 

2. They belong to the group opposed to the Turks because the 
Turks receded from temperance on account of the excess of cold in 
their country. The property of cold is to join, to make massive, 
to tighten and to collect the parts. This (actually) takes place in 
the farthest part of their country, especially in the country of 
Yajuj (Gog). Therefore their stature shortens, their eyes become 
small, their nostrils and mouths become narrow and their souls 
compressed, so that their joy diminishes. Heat is limited to their 
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insides because cold thickens their pores {masamm) and therefore 
their stomachs get hot, and their digestion strengthens and becomes 
good. Then their flesh increases and their brutality augments, 
contrary to what happens to the Habasha. 

3. The latter seldom get angry or sad. Their eyes and mouths 
and other apertures widen, the digestion of food worsens, their 
bodies are nourished only with heavy food because light food does 
not stay in their intestines till it is digested, but is soon dissolved on 
account of the breadth of their apertures and the wideness of their 
pores. So their flesh and fat do not increase because heat melts 
them. Their bodies grow light, their stature, being attracted by 
heat, grows tall. And as their bodies are attracted, so are their 
crops and trees, and a tree of theirs shades 10,000 horse. 

4. Hamza b. Hasan al-Isfahan! reproduces (a report of) 
Hasan b. 'Amr al-Sirafi how the latter saw huge trees in the land 
of the Sudan. In the land called *Kanam he saw two trees which 
shaded 30,000 horse. The king of that people lives on top of them, 
one thousand steps leading from the ground up to the king's abode. 
On the two trees there are abodes made of wood. There live the 
king^s servants, wives and retinue, (40 a) some 10,000 human beings. 
It is reported that in their country the cotton plant becomes a tree 
which a man can climb. Their bodies are in proportion to their 
trees. 

5. Blackness of colour is their general characteristic. They are 
unlike the Indians, whose complexions vary between black, brown 
and white, for heat in India does not reach the degree of perfect 
scorching. The same is true of Arab countries. As for the heat in 
the lands of Habasha and Zanj, it reaches the extreme limit in 
scorching. They find beauty in the intensity of blackness and 
abhor whiteness and hold that a white man cannot be healthy. 
There are some among them who eat the whites. 

Some people prefer blacks to the whites. What led them to this 
assumption was the fact that they had seen many Arabs and 
Indians who possessed an abundant share of spiritual and physical 
gifts and whose complexion was blackish, as they also had seen that, 
if some whites had black moles, it added to their beauty and 
pleasantness. When someone looks at much blackness, his sight 
improves and becomes acute ; but if he looks at much whiteness his 
sight is wearied, as someone's eyes are tired by snow. But this 
judgment must be rejected; it is a pronouncement which has no 
reality befpre reason. Indeed, the science of nature and the know- 
ledge of its essence decide in favour of whiteness for this is a simple 
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and primitive natural colour set as the (basic) element for the 
totality of colours, which are put on it, and then it is coloured by 
them and it receives them all. In this sense blackness is the op- 
posite of white and of the other colours between them. The inter- 
mediate colours are composed of these two and, by dint of the pro- 
portion of them in a mixture, numberless colours come into being. 
The black colour does not receive anything of other colours. The 
scholars in natural sciences say that the white colour is born from 
the influence of light on one of the four elements which receive it. 
Its opposite is the black colour which is born from the influence of 
darkness on the elements which receive it. The superiority of Light 
over Darkness is a fact which is not hidden (40b) from the sage. 
Light is an essential quality in the noble heavenly bodies which God 
Almighty constituted as the causes of the existence of whatever 
there is in this world. (On the other hand) blackness is a quality 
which negates (light) and is unlike (it). The argument is so clear 
that it dispenses with the trouble of proofs. (So) it has been 
established that the blackness of complexion of the Habasha and 
Zanj is no superiority. It is only a result of the absence of tem- 
perance and the excess of scorching in their climate. Blackness, 
though a defect, has its use in some instances; (such is) its physical 
utility, through its usefulness for sight, for it collects light and 
narrows the opening of the eye, and consequently does not allow 
light to spread ; (such is) its political and moral utility, as when the 
government agents dress in black in order to inspire the subjects 
with awe and fear. 

6. It is said in the Tawdnkh (Histories) that one of the kings of 
Khorasan crossed the Oxus in order to fight the Turks. In his 
troops there were some Zanj. When the Turks sallied forth to 
meet them, they saw the Zanj, whose appearance frightened them, 
for they imagined that they were demons or some other kind of 
supernatural beings. So they were put to flight and retreated with- 
out fighting. When the kings of Khorasan were informed of this 
they increased the numbers of Zanj and Habasha and put them 
forward in fighting the Turks. But finally the Turks got accustomed 
to seeing the Zanj, and killing one of them saw that his blood was 
red. So they said: ''His blood is like human blood and so are his 
limbs,” and their fear ceased. 

7. In the TaWtkh Muluk al-Turk ("History of Turkish Kings”) 
it is related that one of them called B.k.j became related by 
marriage to the king called Jabbuya. Among thedgmv and 
numerous gifts which he despatched to him was-a^^fi'i dui tir who 
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was a wonder among the white. They used to bring him to their 
assemblies and express their astonishment in looking at his appear- 
ance and colour. He possessed (great) sagacity, power of thought 
and valour, and he succeeded in performing many great deeds. 
The king attached him to his person and his station continuously 
grew in elevation and solidity. Finally he attacked the king, 
killed him, occupied his place and seized most of their provinces. 
(41 a) He assumed the title of Qara-khan, which no one had held 
before him, for it means '‘Black khaqan.'' His dignity was great, 
so whenever the Turks after him wished to honour a king they 
addressed him as “Qara-khan,"’^ in Turkish qard being “black’' and 
khdqdn “Supreme Lord.” So Qara-khan means “Black Khaqan.” 

CHAPTER XV 

OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE REMOTE OUTLYING 
COUNTRIES AND OF THE ISLANDS 

(42 a) I. As the habitat of the people living in the outlying 
parts of the oecumene and on the islands situated far away from 
the centre is remote from temperateness, so their morals, natures 
and mode of life are also remote from it. Their deviation from 
temperance is the result of either of two factors, namely, cold and 
heat in the North and the South respectively. 

2. See Chapter IX, §I2 bis (Bulghar). 

3- .. .. \i 2 ter (Isu, Yura). 

4. ,, ,, %i. 2 quater (Northerners). 

5. „ ,, §5 Ws (Kashghar). 

6. „ „ §5 Ur (Quri ?). 

7. Abu Sa‘Id ‘Ubaidullah ibn Jibril related that in the year 
434 (a.d. 1043) he saw a number of Orientals who had come to 
perform the pilgrimage, having only recently adopted the faith. 
Among them was one who could understand and knew how to speak, 
and he reported many strange things, among them that near their 
country, and to the north thereof, there were mountains in which 
were creatures having the form of men, except that the males had 
tails like the tails of dogs twisted up behind, but the women were 
of the form of human women ; all went naked, being hidden by 
nothing but the hair on their bodies. The sea casts up for them 
little fish the size of three spans, and on these they subsist. 

^ Cf. the letter from the ruler of Qita to Mahmud of Ghazna, Ch. VIII, §22. 
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8. As regards the southern parts, their deviation from tem- 
perance is conditioned by excessively scorching heat, so that the 
nature of the inhabitants becomes removed from that of men and 
approaches that of wild beasts. 

9. In the farthest lands of the Zanj there is a tribe of theirs 
living on the sea-coast and having no buildings, fields or animals. 
Heat oppresses them excessively. They have underground dwel- 
lings which they dig out and make deep. At day time they take 
refuge in these dwellings, which they cannot leave until at sunset 
the sun (disk) has shrunk. Their food is fish, fruit and trees (?). 
Their lands include meadows and intertwined trees. They are of 
ugly appearance and extremely tall, with flapping lips, lop-eared, 
with wide ear apertures and nostrils. They eat the flesh of the 
whites whom they have vanquished. It is their custom after a 
victory over some whites to imprison them on an island of theirs 
lying in the sea and to give them food in abundance of whatever 
there is in their possession, so that their bodies fatten and their 
flesh increases, after which they slaughter them and eat them. 
Their king and queen have special rights to this dish, but if it is 
plentiful other persons partake of it. On account of their heat 
they are hard pressed by lust. Sometimes, when the whites are 
brought before the king that he may make his choice of whom he 
wants to be slaughtered, the queen's eyes fall on someone whom she 
finds good and she selects him as food for herself, takes him into her 
underground dwelling and dallies with him. If she discovers in 
him strength and mastery in coition, she spares him, cares for him 
and feeds him with the kind of fish which increases sexual power. 
She continues to avail herself of his services until he grows weak and 
tired, and when he becomes impotent she kills and eats him. 
Sometimes the man seizes an opportunity and runs away. 

Traders from neighbouring countries visit their lands with the 
object of hunting their children and young people. Accordingly 
they repair to their meadows and hide in the woods carrying with 
them dates (or fruit ?), of which they drop a little on the children's 
playing ground. The latter pick up the dates, find them good and 
search for more. On the second day they drop the dates a little 
farther away than on the first day, and so they gradually go farther 
and farther and the children, whose minds are set on the dates, 
follow them, and when they are far (enough) from their paternal 
houses, the traders leap upon them, seize them and carry them 
away to their land. 

10. In the Indian sea there is an island called Lankabalus 
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(Nicobar islands) which is said to measure 700 farsakhs in diameter. 
The language of its inhabitants is incomprehensible. In their sea 
amber is found, but they do not profit by it. They follow the ships, 
and by means of signs and gestures buy iron, but they do not demand 
anything else. 

11. Beyond them lies an island whose inhabitants are black and 
ugly. They kill whoever they find, outside themselves. After 
having cut them to pieces they leave them suspended and then 
swallow them raw. Some people call them Jinn, and this (nick- 
name) occurred to them because they saw their bestiality in eating 
strangers. Then everybody from outside avoided them and 
shunned them, and as no one mixed with them, their position became 
ignored in intercourse (?). By spurning them the others increased 
their enmity. Some people visited them in whom wickedness was 
ingrafted and so their enmity became strong and they became like 
demons {jinn) by their isolation and concealment from men, or even 
like devils on account of the ugliness of their faces and forms. 

12. The ugliness of appearance, the deformity of limbs and 
stature, the excess of height represent nothing strange in the negroes 
and islanders. Some of them go naked and do not hide their 
shame. But then necessity obliges them to trade and barter, and 
this can go on only by dumb show,^ which secures safety to the 
parties. Most of the islanders deal for iron, salt and loin-cloths. 
Dinars are seldom current among them. 

13. Some sea-trader says that a rough sea (obliged them to) cast 
anchor and land at an island, and he offered a dinar to a native who 
took it, smelt it, tasted it and then returned it being dissatisfied 
that he could not discover any use in it. 

14. In a corner of the Habasha sea (Red Sea) there is a tribe of 
Berbers whom traders visit. They deal and trade with them from 
afar, with watchmen and guards (standing by) as if they are afraid 
of them, their custom being to castrate (yujibbu) the strangers whom 
they discover, and this is their only mode of procedure. Then 
they hang their male parts with the scrotum in their houses, taking 
a pride in the number (of their spoils) and boasting about them. 

15. See Chapter IX, §8 bis (Kimak). 

16. A group of merchants visit the nearer islands belonging to 
India in order to buy cloves, and it is a fact universally known that 
they are bought by dumb show^ on account of the hatred between 
the parties. The maritime traders travel to the island which is 

^ The trade in which the parties put together the equivalents of their respective 
goods and do not meet personally, cf. Index, under “Dumb show.” 
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the '‘Clove mine/* and on their arrival anchor their ship and start 
in boats towards the shore, and (there) spread out leather sheets, 
place, each on his sheet, their purses with dinars, and at night retire 
from the island. In the morning they return in their boats to the 
same place and find in each sheet a heap of cloves as an equivalent 
for their money. They fetch (the cloves), but if someone is dis- 
contented (with the bargain) he leaves (the cloves) where they are, 
returns on the following day and finds his money, as it was, in the 
purse under his seal, while the cloves have been taken away. No 
injustice happens in their bargains. The island is large but at day- 
time no man is seen on it and no cloves. When night comes a 
great uproar and much shouting is heard on it and no one ventures 
to penetrate into the island. Whoever enters it or stays behind, 
no trace of him is found afterwards and nothing is known about him. 

17. See Chap. XII, §57 bis (Ramshlr). 

18. In the sea there are some white folk who by swimming 
overtake ships even though the latter move as swiftly as the wind. 
They bring amber in their mouths and sell it for iron. 

19. The inhabitants of the Balus island are cannibals. 

20. A well-known [maWuf) shaykh and practising physician, 
who had travelled a great deal (45 a) says that he stayed with an 
Arab tribe in a desert lying in the direction of al-Ahsa. He asked 
for hospitality and remained with them. They entertained him 
with salt jerked meat for they had no food but locusts, milk and 
game. Says the Shaykh: I told them one day that I wanted some 
fresh meat, and they said they would ride out on the following day 
for a hunt and take me with them. In the morning they mounted 
and so did I. When we penetrated into the desert they said to me: 
"Thou dost not know the ways of hunting, so stay at the watering 
place of the wadi and when the game arrives drive it back to us.** 
The road was narrow and I stopped, and lo, a crowd with human 
faces, men, women, and children, came up and pointed to (me) 
with shouts resembling speech that (I) should get out of the way. 
I did so until they had passed. They were naked and their bodies 
were covered with soft hair like fur. When all of them were gone 
the hunters came on their trail. They said: "Whither is the game 
gone ? ** I answered: "I have seen no game, only a group of naked 
people who asked me to clear the road and so I did.** They laughed 
and said: "The cheats have duped you.** And they had with them 
a number of these beasts which they had slaughtered and slung on 
their horses. On seeing them my soul was moved with disgust. 
I shunned participating in their repast and refrained from eating 
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meat, but they said: *'What you have been eating all these days was 
this same animal/' And they forced me to eat it, but it nauseated 
f^dqat) me and so I left them. Arid this is the animal called nasnds 
(^‘faun" ?). 

21 . It is said that in the deserts stretching between Badhakhshan 
and Kashghar there is a considerable number of this animal. 

22. It is mentioned in the Akhbdr Iskandar (‘'Alexandrian lore") 
that when he was about to enter the kingdom of darkness a tribe of 
this kind appeared before him and they rivalled his army in numbers 
and he was obliged to fight and exterminate them. They were a 
kind of ape (qarada) and their bodies were covered with hair like 
those of apes. 

23. I have read in the Kitdb al-Bahr (“Book of the sea") that in 
the island of Waq>Waq, where ebony grows, there is a tribe (45b) 
whose nature is like that of men in all their limbs, except the hands, 
instead of which they have something like wings, which are webbed 
like the wings of a bat. They, both males and females, eat and 
drink while kneeling. They follow the ships asking for food. When 
a man makes for them, they open these wings and their flight becomes 
like that of birds, and no one can overtake them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CHINA 

On the earlier Muslim description of China see Ferrand's collection 
of texts Relations de voyages . . . relatifs a VExtreme Orient, I, 1913, 
II, 1914, and bibliography in H.-A., 223-8. 

The chapter is a complicated patch-work of quotations from 
various sources. Its contents are as follows: 

{a) General introduction: i. The Seven Climes. 2. General 
characteristics of China. 3. Sin, Qitay and Yughur. 4. The 
Chinese and Byzantines as craftsmen. 5. The Chinese do not mix 
with other people. 6. Mani's law. 

(6) A merchant’s report: 7. Y.njur and Kufu. 8. A block of wood 
carved into an image. 9. Mani on images. 10. Self-propelhng 
carts. II. Gambling. 12. Tailoring. 

(r) More on goods and merchants: 13. Bihafaridh’s shirt. 14. The 
Akhhdr on a eunuch’s shirt. 15. Goods imported and exported. 
16. The *Alavi middlemen. 

{d) General: 17. Language and religion. 18. Chinese once in 
Samarqand, now divided. 

(e) Land routes: 19. to China, Yughur and Qitay. 20. The 
Shari or Basmil. 21. Policy of Qitay and Yughur. 

(/) An embassy to Mahmud of Ghazni: 22. A letter of the lord 
of Qitay and his presents. 23. Ditto of the king of the Yughur. 
24. Mahmud’s reply. 25, Animal cycle of twelve years. 

(g) Maritime routes: 26. Lufin, Khan-fu, curfews, goods. 27. 
Malik of Khan-fu; Chinese are white; registration of cargoes; the 
fan-chang, the monsoon. 

{h) Chinese customs: 28. Poll-tax. 29. Mourning, courtesans. 

(i) General : 29. Khumdan the capital. 30. Clothing and dwellings. 
31. Priests responsible for bringing rain. 32. Curfews. 33. Environs 
of Khumdan; 360 towns in China. 34. The sea-board of China. 
35. Tribes between China and Khirkhiz. 36. Al-Masdlik on a red- 
haired nation. 

{j) Customs continued: 37. Criminal procedure. 38. Passports. 
39. Clothing and homes. Astrologers in the king’s gynaeceum. 

{k) Sila (Corea): 41. 

( 1 ) Tibet: 42. Its divisions. 43. Musk. 

The introductory section on the Climes is probably borrowed from 
al-Farghani. As for the rest of the Chapter, the author himself 
quotes among his sources the account of a merchant who travelled 
to China, as well as the Akhhdr (?) and the Masdlik, but, although 
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with regard to the merchant the text positively states: ‘'I met a 
clever man'' (§7), a closer analysis of the passage leaves no doubt 
about its having been transcribed from an earher work. 

Under the name of Akhbdr Gardizi refers to a work of Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, which is not otherwise known. Barthold, Otchot, 79, 
tentatively identified it with Kitdb jamharat aUFurs wal-nawdqil, 
^'Genealogies of Persians and their colonies," quoted in the Fihrist, 
149. As our §14 is not in Gardizi, it is probable that, in this case, 
Akhbdr refers to some collection of reports, similar to that going 
under the name of Sulayman the Merchant.^ In fact, §29, on mourn- 
ing, etc., is very close to Sulayman, ed. Reinaud, p. 37. The 
description of the maritime road to China is more likely to have been 
inspired by I. Khurdadhbih's work, EGA, VII, 69. ^ 

The Masdlik is referred to in a paragraph (§36), which is also 
found in Gardizi, the latter quoting Jayhani as his source. One 
should imagine that the other items coinciding in Marvazi and 
Gardizi had also passed through Jayhani's huge and important 
compilation.® Here is the abstract of Gardizi’s chapter on China 
with the indication of the parallel §§ in Marvazi. 


Gardizi 

Road to Khumdan 

China is a vast kingdom 

Silk clothes with long sleeves . . 

Streets covered 
Dwellings have statues 
Army of 400,000 
Chinese clever . . 

Good textiles and vases 
Abu Zayd (Balkhi?) on the Ghuzz being 
China's neighbours 

Frontiers: Khotan, India, Bolor, Gog 
and Magog 

I. Khurdadhbih says every traveller to 
China becomes a sage 
Many kings under the Faghfur 
Yellow brocade and white horses re- 
served for the Faghfur 
Visible once a year when he rides to the 
ancestors’ tombs 
Great audience with musicians 
Only the vazir, the sahib (?) and the 
envoys admitted to the king 
Reception of envoys 
Astrologers in the king's gynaeceum . . 


Marvazi's §§ 

29 

30 
30 

39 

30 and 39 
30 (“numerous") 

8 ( ? many more details) 

12 (?) 

deest 

deest (Sulayman, 59: 

Toghuzghuz, Tibet) 
deest, but cf. I. Kh., 

1703 

deest 

deest 

deest 

deest 

30 (vazir and hajib) 

30 

40 


^ Compiled in 237/851 and completed by Abu Zayd Sirafl c. 303/915. Cf. Chap. 
XV, §23, in which some Kitdb al-bahr is referred to. It is noteworthy that I. Kh., 
62, quotes some reports of Mariners (dhakara hahriyyun) on the pepper-plant of 
Southern India. 

* But the data may have passed through Jayhani. 

® On the original source, v.i, §29. 
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Gardizi 

Crops not irrigated 

Priests responsible for rains . . 

180 drums in the palace 
Curfew . . 

Crimes punishable with death 
A red-haired people living beyond 
China 


Marvazl's § 

31 (‘"cereals”) 

31 

32 (“numerous”) 

32 

32 (more details) 

36 (from al-Masdlik) 


The question of the direct sources of our text does not cover the 
problem of the original reports responsible for single items. Many 
details indicate that Marvazi's data relate to different times and 
places. All the items in which Manichaeism is said to be the religion 
of the Chinese (§§6, 17) are earlier than a.d. 843. The traditional 
name of the Chinese capital in §29, namely, Khumdan (Hsi-an-fu), 
takes us back to the T'ang epoch and is entirely different from the 
later capital of Y.nchur (Yung-chou?), which flourished in the post- 
T'ang time, see §§7, 19. The data on the K'itan embassy belong to 
418/1027. Different sources account for some repetitions (§26 — 
curfew in Canton, §32 — ditto in Khumdan; goods for China §§15 
and 26) and inconsistencies (the item on the appearance of the 
Chinese disturbs §27). 

In brief, the primary sources which one can recognize are as 
follows : 


(a) Some ancient (eighth to ninth century a.d.) accounts of Arab 
mariners: §§14-17 and separately §§26-28, 37-39 and 41. 

{b) Some overland travellers to the capital of Khumdan (Hsi-an- 
fu) under the T'angs (early ninth century a.d. ?) : §§6 (?), 29-35. 

{c) Some merchant who visited the capital of Y.njur probably 
in the beginning of the tenth century: §§7-12.^ 

(d) Data collected personally by Jayhani (early tenth century 
A.D.): §§42 (partly), 43 (?). 

(e) Data of an embassy from Qitay in 418/1027: §§3, 5 (?), 18-25. 

(/) Marvazi's own remarks: §§2, 18 (?). 

With the exception of (e) and (/), most of the remaining items may 
have passed through Jayhani as intermediary. 


§1. The division of the earth into climes comes appropriately 
at the beginning of the chapter on China, the latter being considered 
the easternmost country of the world. The division is an ancient 
Greek^ one, but even in translating Ptolemy Arab geographers intro- 
duced their additions into the original scheme, see Khuwarizmi's 
Surat al-ard, ed. M^ik, and Barthold's Preface to the 10. 

Apart from some minor alterations, the description entirely 
corresponds with that found in al-Farghani's Fil-harakdt ahsamdwiya, 


^ The authority (6) calls the emperor Faghfur, whereas the authority (c) refers to 
him as Tafghaj-khan. 

2 The Seven Climes appear in the oldest Greek geographers, see E. Honigmann, 
Die Sieben Klimata, 1929, pp. 10-30. 
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ed. Golius, Amsterdam, 1669, p. 35.^ Practically the same text is 
reproduced in 1 . Rusta, 96-8, Mutahhar, IV, 49-53 (Seventh Clime 
left out), Mujmal al-tawdrlkh, 479-81, and Yaqut, I, 29. By some 
slip, Marvazi skipped the original Sixth Clime and then quoted 
under the ''Sixth Clime*' the description of the Seventh Clime, and 
under the "Seventh Clime," the data referring to the zone which 
I. Rusta calls "what is beyond the aforesaid climes, down to the 
end of the inhabited lands." Marvazi slightly abridges the enumera- 
tion of places .2 The island al-K.rk is spelt al-K.rl in Ferghani and 
Khuwarizmi, al-Kwl in I. Rusta and the Mujmal, and al-K.rk in 
Mutahhar and Yaqut. De Goeje in his note to I. Rusta, 96c, 
identifies it with "Kulu or Kulam" (Quilon). According to Nallino, 
Atti dei Lincei, 1896, II/i, 39, the island which Khuwarizmi calls 
''al-Mydh or al-K.rV* is meant to represent Gujarat, cf. also al- 
Battani, ed. Nallino, II, 51, No. 239. The people Myd (*Mydh ?) 
or M.nd are often quoted by early Arab writers as occupying the 
coastal region of the Sind and Kathiawar, see Minorsky, Hand in 
EL The Myd were notorious pirates, and in this connection it may 
be placed on record that some mysterious al-K.rk plundered Jedda 
in 151/768. Two years later Mansur sent against them a naval 
expedition from Basra, see I. Athir, V, 455 and 466. The question 
of al-Myd /al-K.rk is complicated by Ibn Sa'id (d. circa a.d. 1286 ?), 
as available in Ferrand's translation. Relations, 336. Ibn Sa'id 
places the islands of M.nd at the end of the First Clime. The 
principal island was called K.lwa, and had three towns: K.lwa 
(the capital), M.nd and Knk. It is added that the inhabitants are 
brethren of those of Hind and Sind, but they have been either 
expelled or subjugated by the Zanj. Here the ancient Mydh seems 
to be confused with the Kilwa of the Somali coast. 

The arrangement of the Climes in Biruni's Tafhtm, ed. Wright, 
143-5, is somewhat different. Biruni begins the Sixth Clime with 
"Eastern Turks, such as Qay, Qun, etc." Marvazi quotes these 
rare names in his Chapter IX, §3, but does not introduce them into 
his list of the Climes. Altogether divergent is the description of 
I. Faqih, 5-7, who is more dependent on Ptolemy, etc. (through 
Muhammad b. Musa al-Khuwarizmi, quoted ibid., p. 4 ?), and whose 
enumeration is accompanied by some general characteristics of the 
Climes.^ 

^ Its author is usually supposed to have worked under Ma’mun (a.d. 813-33), but 
this assumption is by no means certain, as the astronomer’s father, Muhammad b. 
al-Kathir, is said to have been employed under Mutawakkil (a.d. 847-861), see 
Brockelmann, GAL. I, 221, and Supplement, I, 392. 

2 In I. Rusta’s Sixth Clime Bur j an follows Constantinople and evidently corresponds 
to the Bulghars. In the Seventh Clime, Burjan comes before the Slavs and probably 
also refers to the Bulghars. In the zone “beyond the Climes,” after the Alan come 
al-Ahar “the Avars,” Burjan and the Slavs. Marvazi leaves out the Avars but keeps 
Burjan, which at this place may originally refer to the Burgundians, cf. I. Khur- 
dadhbih, 92, 119, Mas'udi, Tanhih, 190, Hudud, 419, 447. 

*Cf. on Arabic Climes, Honigmann, o.c., 112-83 (Ptclemaios und die Araber etc.). 
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§2 is the author's own conclusion, the influence of geographical 
surroundings being his favourite theme. In the chapter of the 
Persians (ff. iia-i2b) the author quotes Hippocrates, Galen and 
Aristotle to show that '‘the life of the inhabitants (of a country) 
depends on the character of their habitat" and that “the specific factor 
{akhass al-ashyd) in a man, as in every animal, is the soil {turbatuhu) 
on which he develops, because the character of the soil conditions 
his own character." 

§§3 and 5 announce §18, which describes the situation after the 
rise of the Qitay (K'itan). § 4 is of a general character. The story 
of the “blindness" of other nations must be old. A parallel to it is 
found in Abu Mansur Tha'alibi's Lata if al-ma'drif, ed. Jong, 1867, 
p. 127. The author lived 350-430/961-1038, and used Jayhani, 
but is, in style at least, independent of Marvazi. As the “one-eyed 
nation" he quotes the Babylonians {ahl-Bdbil) and not the Byzan- 
tines. 

§§6 and 9 have a common background in the supposition that all 
the Chinese follow the law of Mani, which indicates a.d. 843 as the 
terminus ante quern of the original report, v, i. §17. §9 looks like an 

uncritical repetition of an obsolete view. 

§§7-12 are connected by the person of the narrator. As in §7, 
Y.njur (Ho-nan-fu ?, cf. §19) is mentioned as the capital of China, 
the merchant in question must have visited China after a.d. 907. 
The first person of “I met a merchant" apparently refers to Jayhani, 
whose lifetime corresponds with this period, but as the first traces of 
the report (the block of wood, self-propelling carts, gambling) 
appear in Marvazi (cf. 'Aufi), we have to suppose that it was in- 
corporated only in some later copies of Jayhani’s work. 

§13. The Zoroastrian reformer Bihafaridh was executed by 
Abu Muslim in 131/748. The green silk shirt which he had brought 
from China was worn by him to prove his celestial origin, see 
Houtsma, Bihdfartdh, in WZKM, III, 30-7, and £./., and lately 
Gh. H. Sadighi, Les mouvements religieux iraniens, Paris, 1938, 
113-131. No “previous" mention of Bihdfaridh is found in Marvazi, 
but 'Aufi gives a pretty complete version of Bihafaridh's story, see 
Barthold, Turkestan, I, 93 (= No. 1624 in Nizamu'd-din’s list). 
He may have taken the details from a passage omitted in our copy 
of Marvazi, but it is possible that in this particular case he made 
direct use of Jayhani's Masdlik, cf. Nizamu'd-din, 101-3, 249. 

§§14-16 (plus §§26-28, and possibly §§17, 41, etc.) rejfer to the 
maritime region of China and form one stock of information. The 
person^ responsible for it is much interested in all that pertains to 
commerce and displays a truly Arab vivacity of mind and love for 
the picturesque and the marvellous. In §14 Marvazi quotes some 
written source which he calls al-Akhbdr, and which may be identical 
with “some Maritime Merchants" {ba*d aUtujjdr aUbahriyyln) and 

^ Perhaps several persons ? 
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with Kitdb aUhahr, quoted elsewhere (ff. 44a and 45a) The narrator, 
or narrators (cf. §14), had in view the situation in Khan-fu (Canton), 
where Muslims were in such force that in a.d. 758 they raided the 
city. In A.D. 879 many Muslims perished when Canton was taken 
by the rebel Huang-chao, see Barthold, Khdnfu in EJ, 

§14. The story of the eunuch and his five shirts is found in Abu 
Zayd Sirafi, who wrote an appendix to Sulayman, ed. Reinaud, 74. 
It is quoted on the authority of an important and trustworthy 
merchant who sojourned in Khan-fu {sic). [Perhaps the Quraishite 
Ibn al-Wahhab, v.i. §29?] Cf. *Aufi, No. 1965 (from Marvazi ?). 

§15. On importations into China see Sulayman, 35 (minus 
amber) and ‘Aufi, No. 1905. Khutu is repeated under §27, which 
points either to two sources or to the carelessness of the epitomist 
in summing up his material. 

§16. The story of the 'Alid intermediaries established on an 
island (near Canton ?) is of clear Shi'a inspiration and its fluent 
style reflects the influence of some pious lore. The details about the 
destruction of snakes is to be connected with legends concerning 
*Ali, "'the slayer {lit. ‘render') of the Serpent, or Dragon {Haydar-i 
hayya-darj' cf. H.-A., §13, 2., and p. 282. There is nothing im- 
probable about an early penetration of ‘Alids into China. In fact, 
they played for Islam a role similar to that of the Nestorians for 
Christianity. According to the report found in the Fihrist, 344-5, 
after the execution of Abu Muslim (d. a.d. 755), one of his disciples 
Ishaq al-Turk carried on the extremist propaganda of the Abu- 
Muslimiya among the Turks of Transoxiana. Some said that he 
was a descendant of Imam Yahya b. Zaydb. ‘Ali (killed in Guzgan 
A.D. 743), and that he “fled from the Omayyads and traversed the 
country of the Turks. The first convert to Islam among Turkish 
rulers Satuq Boghra khan of Kashghar (d. 344/955) professed the 
Shi‘a. See Barthold, Turkestan, 199, Grenard, La legende de Satok 
Boghra, in J.A., Jan. 1900, p. 1-79; Marquart, Guwaini's Bericht 
uber die Bekehrung der Uiguren, 1912, 495 ; Blochet, La conquete des 
etats nestoriens de VAsie Centrale par les schiites, in Revue de V Orient 
Chretien, XXVV, 1926, pp. 3-131 (very disappointing). The story 
of the ‘Alids is shortened in ‘Aufi, No. 1965. More interesting is 
another echo found on Kashghari's Map. Baldat aW Alawiya, “the 
town of the ‘Alids," is shown on it beyond Bish-bahq to the S.E. of 
the mountains (Altai ?) from the northern side of which rises the 
Y.mar (Obi). Baldat al-nisd, “The Town of the Women," which 
figures in the same sector, increases the impression of a terra 
incognita. The only other name seen beyond the Town of the Alids, 

^ V s p, 63 

2 Mutahhar b. Tahir, IV, 63 (tr. IV, 60), says that there is a colony of descendants 
of Husayn b. ‘Ali in Khotan, which according to his source (JayhanI?) is apart of 
Tibet. 
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near the coast of the Ocean, is Jafu, a mis-speUing of some Chinese 
name, possibly Khan-fu (Canton). Kashghari must refer to the 
same colony of ‘Alids as Marvazi (§16), but the time which elapsed 
since Marvazi's original source obscured the situation: the ‘Alid 
settlement had grown into a Shi*a parallel to Prester John's kingdom. 
Three centuries later Maqrizi, ed. Wiet, I, 59, removed the 'Alid 
colony still further east, to Corea [al-Shlld), 

F. Grenard, Mission scientifique de Dutreuil du Rhins, 1898, II, 
308-15, and Pelliot, Les Abddl de Raindp, J.A., 1907, janvier, 
115-39, have described a curious community in Chinese Turkestan 
(near Cherchen and Kashghar), speaking a dialect in which a pre- 
dominantly Persian vocabulary is combined with Turkish grammar.^ 
Both French explorers were inclined to see in the Abdals '‘les 
descendants des chiites . . . qui apporterent les premiers ITslam 
en Kachgharie." Whatever the date of the installation of the 
Abdals in Kashgharia they are a typical example of Persian-Shi'a 
infiltrations similar to that described in Marvazi's source. 

§17. For the item on Manichaeism as the religion of the Chinese, 
v.s. §§6, 9. The Uyghurs (on the Orkhon) were converted to 
Manichaeism by missionaries from China after a.d. 763, and soon 
became the official protectors of the creed. Their interventions in 
Chinese affairs provoked much ill-feeling and no sooner did the 
Uyghur kingdom fall (a.d. 840) than the Manichaeans in China were 
disestablished and persecuted (a.d. 843). Marvazi's source refers 
to the time when Manichaeism was openly preached in China, but 
at the same time it was the official religion of the Uyghurs also. 
Consequently when Marvazi speaks of the variety of creeds flourishing 
among the Uyghurs his source may be influenced by the state of 
affairs obtaining in the later Uyghur kingdom of Khocho, cf. 
Chavannes et Pelliot, Un traite manicheen, in J.A, 1913, I, 295- 
305, and a clear resume in Grousset, U Empire des steppes, 1939, 
pp. 173-6. 

§18. This paragraph announces §§19-25. The few introductory 
words about the Chinese having been masters of Transoxiana pre- 
suppose the use of a well informed source, for early Muslim historians 
are silent even on the momentous battle of a.d. 751, in which 
Ziyad b. Salih inflicted a decisive defeat on the Chinese. Following 
Barthold's indication, Turkestan, p. 196, I have found a parallel 
record on paper in Samarqand in Tha'alibi's Lata' if al-ma'drif, who 
quotes al-Masdlik wal-Mamdlik^ Consequently this is one more 

^ Cf . also A. von Le Coq, Die Abddl, in Baessler-Archiv, 1912, II/5, pp. 221-8. 

2 Tha'alibI, ed. Jong, 1867, p. 129: “the author of al~Masdlik wal-Mamdlik writes 
that, among the prisoners taken by Ziyad b. Salih, there came from China to 
Samarqand solne who (organized) the fabrication of paper there. Then this art 
increased and the custom persisted and paper became the staple merchandise of the 
people of Samarqand. . . .“ The Fihrist, 21, is much more vague: “it has been said 
Iqtla) that artisans from China fabricated (paper) in Khorasan, similar to Chinese 
paper." Abu-Man§ur ‘Abd al -Malik Tha* alibi died circa 430/1038. 
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precious fact from Jayhani's lost treasure and a link between 
‘A. Malik Tha*alibi and Marvazi, both of whom wrote in Khorasan. 

As regards the formation of, three kingdoms in the Far East 
following the withdrawal of the Chinese from Turkestan, it is true 
that the Uyghurs succeeded to the Eastern Turks (T'u-kiieh) on the 
Orkhon in 744, i.e. only a short time before the events in Transoxiana, 
but Marvazi's text has in view the later Uyghur kingdom of Qocho 
and Bish-baliq formed by the remnants of the Uyghur, after the 
occupation of the Orkhon by the Qirghiz (a.d. 840). The Kltan 
(Qitay) proclaimed an independent kingdom in Manchuria and 
northern China only in a.d. 926, but their emancipation began much 
earlier. During the memorable year a.d. 751 they defeated a 
Chinese army sent against them, cf. Grousset, ox,, p. 181. Con- 
sequently the historical excursus of Marvazi's source (Jayhani ?) 
is not incorrect. 

§§19-25, with the introductory §18, form one block and are the 
most valuable part of the chapter. It is probable that a part of the 
information on the lands to the east of Sha-chou is due to the am- 
bassador from the emperor of Qitay who visited Ghazni circa 
418/1027, for it is immediately followed by the account of that 
embassy. This impression is strengthened by the fact that for the 
first time the same data, in a different arrangement, are quoted by 
Biruni in his al-Qdnun al-Mas'udl compiled shortly after 421/1030. 
Biruni’s book on precious stones^ contains a definite statement that 
he '‘interrogated the ambassadors who came from the Qitay-khan'' 
on the value they attached to khutu (v.i. p. 83). In every way he 
must have taken a full advantage of the presence in Ghazni of the 
rare guests from the Far East.^ Biruni's short explanations of the 
names tally perfectly with Marvazi, but the latter gives many more 
details. Very probably there existed an official record of the 
interrogation of the ambassadors and a copy of it had reached Marv.® 

Biruni's tables give the following co-ordinates in the Far East:^ 

Fifth Clime Long. Lat. 

Twsm.t in Outer Tibet . . . . 110° o' 39° 10' 

Chin^jkath, i.e. Qocho, residence of 

the Uyghur-khan . . . . . . in 20 42 0 

Sanju (Sha-chou?), whence the road 

separates southwards to China . . 115 10 40 20 

Qamju (Kan-chou) . . . . . . 116 5 39 o 

^ Kitah al-jamdhif fi ma*fifai al-jawdhir, ed. by F. Krenkow, Haidarabad, 1355/ 
193b, p. 208, 

* On his eagerness for knowledge, cf . his Saydana, on how he obtained the Greek 
names of plants from a Greek who happened to visit Khwarazm, see Meyerhoff, 
Das VoYwoYt zur Drogenkunde des Beruni, 1932. 

* Close relations must have existed between Marv and Ghazni. ^ In 510/1117 
San jar put Bahram-shah on the throne of Ghazni. 

* I am using B.M. Or. 1997, which is not very correct, but as the tables are arranged 
in the order of increasing longitudes (and, in our particular case, of decreasing 
latitudes) the approximate results are reliable enough. 
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Third Clime Long. Lat. 

T.ksin (L.ksin?) in the land of the 

Upper Turks . . . . . . . . 120 15 32 50 

♦Khatun-sin, i.e. 'The Tomb of the 
noblewoman*’ . . . . . . 129 40 31 50 

Second Clime 

Y.nju, residence of the Faghfur of 

China surnamed Taghmaj (stc)-khan 125 o 22 o 

Kufu, a city larger than the capital of 
Y.nju . . . . . . . . . . 127 o 21 o 

tJtkln . . . . . . . . . . 136 30 26 o 

Qita, to the N.E. of China, its Lord 

being Qita-khan^ 158 40 21 40 

First Clime 

Sh.rghud, in Chinese S.nqu, which is 

Mahachin . . . . . . . . 155 o 15 o 

Khan-fu, one of the gates {abwdb) of 

China, on a river . . . . . . 160 o 14 0 

Khan-ju, one of the gates, also on a 
river . . . . . . . . . . 162 o 13 o 

Beyond the First Clime 

Hamt.ra,^ one of the gates of China, 

and the estuary of its rivers , . 166 0 ii o 

Sila, at the extreme end of China to- 
wards the East ; few people travelled 

to it by sea . . . . . . . . 170 o 5 0 


There is no doubt that Biruni calculated his co-ordinates ap- 


proximately, i.e. from itineraries, 

and I am grateful to Dr. A. D. 

Thackeray, Assistant Director of the Solar Physics Observatory, 
Cambridge, and Dr. Besicovitch, Trinity College, who calculated for 
me the distances between the more important points in Biruni’s 

catalogue. 

Miles 

Km. 

Tusmat — Kan-chou 

327 

526 

Sha-chou — Kan-chou^ 

105 

169 

Sha-chou — T.ksin 

589 

9477 

Sha-chou — Khatun-sini . . 

1001 

i6io-6 

Sha-chou — Y.nju . . 

1393 

2241-3 

Kan-chou — T.ksin 

475 

764 

T.ksin — Y.nju 

1070 

1722 

T.ksin — Kufu 

1200 

1931 

Y.nju — Kufu 

148 

238 

Kan-chou — Khatun-sini . . 

900 

1528 


1 In M. Nazim, Sultan Mahmud, 56: long. 113° 40', lat. 29® 40' (sic) is an obvious 
mistake. 

* Possibly Ptolemy’s ^O-rropoKOfipa (long. 166°; lat. 37° 15'), in Khuwarizmi 
Oftoragdra (long. 149° 10'; lat. 37° 15'). Biruni is more faithful to Ptolemy. 

® If “Shan-chou” is to be taken for Sha-chou the distance is entirely wrong for the 
Chinese sources estimate the stretch Sha-chou — Kua-chou — Su-chou — Kan-chou 
at 1 180 or 1316 li, i.e. 680 or 760 Km. Even as the crow flies, the distance is c. 525 Km. 
(G. Halounj. Gardizi counts between Sha-chou and Kan-chou 13 days, H.-A., 229. 
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Miles 

Km. 

Khatun-sini— 

-Kufu 

766 

1232-5 

Khatun-sini— 

-Ctkin 

575 

925 

Otkin — Qita 

. . ' 

1420 

2253 


§19. The itinerary from Kashghar to Sha-chou, along the 
southern line of oases of Chinese Turkestan is very brief. For the 
14 days' journey between Kashghar and Khotan the author quotes 
only Yarkand. Both the Hudud, 260, and Gardizi, 94, give the 
stages of this stretch and Gardizi enumerates exactly 14 of them. 
The common source is undoubtedly Jayhani. In the stretch 
Khotan-Sha-chou, K.rwya (Keriya)^ is mentioned at a distance of 
5 stages from Khotan; in the Hudud (§9, 21) there are only some 
faint traces of this portion of the road.^ The whole distance from 
Khotan to Sha-chou is 55 stages, but in the important passage 
quoted below under §43 it is taken as being two months. Sha-chou 
is known to Gardizi as the meeting place of roads from Qumul (in 
the Uyghur region) and the south, v.s. Biruni, under ''Sanju." 
Marvazi makes three roads start from Sha-chou. 

[a) Road to China. Contrary to the descriptions in the Hudud 
and Gardizi, which have in mind the road to a point on the Yangtze, 
our source follows the road southwards, down to Kan-chou (Qam-ju) 
and then turns away eastwards to L.ksin (Biruni: T.ksin ?), thence 
to reach the later capital of Y.njur (Biruni: Y.nju).^ The distances 
Kan-chou — L-ksin, 40 days, and thence to Y.njur, “about" 40 days, 
seem to be exaggerated. Reckoning again 32 Km. per day’s march, 
we obtain a distance of about 2500 Km., whereas the distance as the 
crow flies between Kan-chou and Ho-nan-fu hardly exceeds 1200 Km.^ 
According to Biruni, T.ksin was situated at approximately one-third 
of the way between Kan-chou and Y.nju, there being 764 Km. 
between Kan-chou and T.ksin, and 1693 Km. between the latter 
and Y.nju. If we content ourselves with this ratio and apply it to 
the actual distances on the modern maps, we may tentatively place 
L.ksin in the neighbourhood of Ning-hsia, which lies about 550 Km. 
from Sha-chou and 950 Km. from Ho-nan-fu [via Hsi-an-fu). 
Supposing that the itinerary is of the beginning of the tenth century 
(v.s. §§7-12) we have to think of the old administrative centre of the 
region Ling-chou (a short distance to the south of the later Ning- 
hsia).^ The first part of L.k-sm/T.k-sm could be easily restored as 

^ In Biruni's Canon also K.rwya (possibly assimilated to Karavyd “caraway"?). 

^ Dutreuil de Rhins, Mission, II, 201, reckons from Kashghar to Yarkand 186 Kms., 
or 5 stages; thence to Khotan 300 Kms., or 8 stages; thence to Keriya 160 Kms., or 
4 stages. Marvazi 's average stage is consequently 32 Kms. 

® The r of Y.njur (which is also reflected in ‘Aufi’s H.j.r, Barthold, Turkestan, I, 
98) seems to be superfluous. Marco Polo also adds r in a similar name Succiur for 
*Suk-chou (now Su-chou). 

^ Even if the text is to be understood in the sense that 40 days cover the distance 
Sha-chou — Ho-nan-fu the stretch would not exceed 1500 Km. 

® Ning-hsia (“Tangut pacified") is a later name which occurs first a.d. 1288. 
Under the Tangut (since a.d. 1020) it was called •Hing-chou or ♦Hing-k’ing-fu 
(G. Haloun). 
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*Ling-, but sin- presents a difficulty since Chinese -chou would give 
-ju in Arabic. During the period of the Five Dynasties Ling-chou 
could have been considered as the frontier town of the Emperor, 
see Herrmann, Atlas y 41. 

A welcome supplement to our §7 is Biruni's statement that the 
second and larger city called Kufu lay to the south-east of Y.nju. 
Kufwd/Kufu looks like a mis-spelling of Kwf.n to be identified with 
K'ai-feng, the eastern capital of the Sung. The western capital 
was at that time Ho-nan-fu, which was then called Hsi-king, but 
during the period a.d. 907-23 Yung-chou} Our Y.njur (*Yun-ju) 
is a perfect Arabic equivalent of Yung-chou and a close indication 
of the date at which the original authority visited China. As 
another reference to Y.jur is found in §7 in the report of a merchant 
who sojourned in China, we should attribute to him this part of the 
itinerary.^ The K 4 tan ambassador who speaks of his contemporary 
Sung (a.d. 960-1279) with some haughtiness, must have avoided 
their capital. The period at which the capital was at Ho-nan-fu 
(Y.njur), corresponds with the time when Jayhani flourished, and it 
is natural to connect the item on Y.njur with Jayhani's work. 
Some difficulty lies in the fact that the Hudud and Gardizi, who 
used Jayhani, mention Khumdan (Hsi-an-fu) as the capital of China 
(cf. also §29),^ but we have reasons to believe that Jayhani used 
side by side the works of his predecessors and the data collected by 
himself (v.s. p. 7). 

Whatever the explanation of the name, the position of Y.njur, as 
indicated by Biruni (v.s. p. 69), corresponds to Ho-nan-fu and not 
to Hsi-an-fu. Our firm point is Ku-fu [^Ku-f.n) *K'ai-feng. The 
distance (as the crow flies) between K'ai-feng and Ho-nan-fu is 
about 145 miles (233 Km.), and between K'ai-feng and Hsi-an-fu 
circa 320 miles (515 Kms.). The distance between Ku-fu and 
Y.njur, as calculated by Dr. Thackeray from Biruni’s co-ordinates, 
is 148 miles! The indication that Ku-fu was larger than Y.njur is 
also important for under the Sung Ho-nan-fu had 233,280 in- 
habitants and K’ai-feng 444,940 (though their areas were very much 
the same).^ 

{b) Road from Sha-chou to Yughur, i.e. to the Uyghur 
capital of Chinan jkath (= Khocho), is described by Gardizi, 92. 
The form SulmMy which is also found in Biruni, is probably a mis- 
spelling for Solmi (or Solmi), see Kashghari, I, 103, and the Saka 

^ Prof. Mullie quotes the T’ai p'ing huan yii-ki. Prof. Haloun has also tabulated 
for me the chronology of Chinese capitals. Ho-nan-fu enjoyed this distinction 
A.D. 904-7, 909-13 and 923-37, for the most of the time jointly with K'ai-f6ng-fu 
or with Hsi-an-fu. 

2 Note the opening paragraph of §19, which refers to travellers “on commercial or 
other business." 

® Khumdan is quoted by Qudama, 264, who largely depends on the original text 
of I. Khurdadhbih. 

* King-chao-fu = Hsi-an-fu at the same period had 537,288 inhabitants, Sung-shih, 
ch. 85, p. 3 (Mullie). 
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transcription communicated to me by H. W. Bailey. On Kash- 
ghari's Map it is shown to the south of Qocho (=Khocho), contrary 
to Biruni's co-ordinates: 

Long. Lat. 

Chlnanjkath . . . . iii° 20' 42° 0' 

Sulm.n . . . . . . 113 o 43 o 

according to which Sulm.n lay to the N.E.E. of Khocho, apparently 
on the northern side of T'ien-shan. 

(c) The description of a road to Qitay is of great significance 
for it reflects the rise of the Liao kingdom in Manchuria and Northern 
China. All the stages exactly correspond with the names quoted 
in Biruni's Canon, the authority for the route being apparently the 
Qitay embassy to Ghazni of a.d. 1026. 

As already suggested, Biruni's co-ordinates have only a relative 
value, as they must have been calculated from distances. They 
indicate a steady south-easterly direction of the road to Qitay, 
though a clear easterly direction would be expected. A comparison 
of Biruni's and Marvazi’s distances indicates a considerable diver- 
gence at the third stretch : 

Biruni Marvazi 

Km. Days Km. 

Sha-chou — Khatun-sini . . circa 1610 2 months 1920 

thence to Ctkin . . . . 925 i month 960 

thence to Cjam . . . . 2250 i month 960 

It is clearly stated in §19 that the road to Qitay branches off from 
Saju (*Sha-chou), but in §20 the initial (?) point is called Sanju. 
Biruni's MS. gives something like Miyanju (*Sanju), but leaves no 
doubt as to its identity with Saju (*Sha-chou). More complicated 
is the case of Kashghari who, I, 349, says ''Shanju, a township on the 
way to Upper China, more correctly Shanju.'' It is possible that 
aUSln aUa'ld stands here for Qitay, but is the name, so carefully 
spelt out, distinct from Saju ? The assimilation of the spellings 
Shanju and Shdnju may be on the responsibility of the author, who, 
by the way, does not mention Saju (Sha-chou). On Kashghari's 
Map Shanju is shown as continuing the line Kashghar-Khotan- 
Cherchen, but is separated from the latter by a range of mountains 
(K'un-lun, Altin-tagh ?). As on the other hand this Shanju begins 
a line of four towns stretching southwards, it is an indication in 
favour of its identity with Sha-chou. Some confusion may be 
accounted for by the direction of the Altin-tagh, which near 
Charkhhk forms a promontory screening Cherchen from Sha-chou. 
Pelliot, T*oung-Pao, 1936, p. 363, dentifies Kashghari's Shanju 
with Shan-chou lying on the Hsin-ning river to the west of Lan-chou. 
This out-of-the-way place is ill-fitted for the position of a terminus 
(or even a stage) on the road to “Upper China.” Kashghari might 
have taken some interest in Shan-chou in connection with the 
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presence of the Sari-Yughurs in its neighbourhood (?), but the 
must have confused Shanju with the Saju (♦Shaju) of the Isl; 
geographers. 

From §20 it is clear that the encampment of al-Shariya^ 
reached by travellers one-and-a-half months before arrivinj 
Khatun-sini. Nothing whatever is known about this people, u; 
they are the Sari-Yughurs, who after the fall of the Uyghur king 
in Mongolia, a.d. 840, became settled in the region of Kan-c 
A Samanid embassy seems to have visited their king Qali 
Shakhir about 381/941. Not until a.d. 1029 did the Ye 
Yughurs succumb to the Tangut supremacy, see Bretschne 
M^, researches, I, 243, and 227, 236, 264-5. Accordir 

Marvazi, al-Shariya (♦Sari) were called after one of their c 
Bdsm.L This name is a precious indication, for it can refer on^ 
the Basmil (in Chinese Pa-si-mi), a Turkish tribe closely associ 
with the Uyghurs. According to Chinese sources, the Ba 
formed the tenth division of the Uyghurs. a.d. 742 the Ba 
assisted the Uyghurs in destroying the old Turkish (Toquz-G 
empire in Mongolia. Later the Uyghurs attacked their allie 
their homes near Bish-baliq, but it is very likely that numerous ( 
of Basmil remained in the Uyghur federation and shared the 
of its survivors when 15 aymaqs of the latter were led to Kan-( 
by P'ang-Ce-le (♦tegin), see H.-A,, 264, 266, 272, 285. The ! 
Yughurs were Manichaeans (later, Buddhists) and as such could 
have failed to be alarmed by the advance of any militant chi 
Their fear of Islam may refer to the rise in Chinese Turkestan oi 
Qara-khanid dynasty. The first of this family to be converte 
Islam was Satuq-Boghra khan. He is said to have died in 344/ 
but only towards the very end of the century did the Kashi 
branch of the family push its conquests into the southern pai 
Chinese Turkestan, which tallies well with Marvazi's report 
H,-A., 234, 280. 

Al-Shariya might have been met on the road by the K 
embassy. It is also possible that the Basmil clan was some 
connected with Shan-chou, while the latter name became conf 
with Sha-chou. If the two weeks’ distance (32 Km. x 14 = 448 I 
is to be reckoned from Shan-chou, the encampment of the Ba 
must be looked for in the neighbourhood of the Yellow rivei 
Alashan or Ordos. Should the distance be reckoned from Sha-c 
they must be sought in the neighbourhood of the Etsina-ghol. 

Mahmud Kashghari refers to a Qatun-sini “between Tangut 
China,” III, 240, and to Otiikan, “in the Tatar steppe near 
Uyghur,” I, 123. Chinese sources know three places c< 
K’o-tun-ch’eng: {a) one on the Etsina-ghol (~ Kashghari, III, 2 
(6) one in Mongolia on the Orkhon, 3000 li from the “U 
Residence” (Pelliot, J.A,, April, 1920, 174, places it at the conflu 

^ On another group of this name see Chap. IX, §30. 
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of the Orkhon with the Kokshin-Orkhon) ; (c) and one near the 
northern bend of the Yellow river.^ Prof. Mullie most kindly 
supplied me with an abstract of the sources. According to the 
Vang-shu a place called Tsi-sai-kiun, ‘'properly K'o-tun-ch'eng/' 
existed in the eighth century at some distance to the west of Kuei- 
hua-cheng in the north-western part of the Urat banner. The 
town is still mentioned under the Liao and even under the Kin 
{Ho 4 ung-kuan for ^Ko 4 ung-kuan), This place, situated half-way 
between Sha-chou and the Liao capital (v.i.), in the zone very likely 
lying on the ambassador's way, seems to correspond to Marvazi's 
Khatun-sin, if only “Khatun's tomb" = Khatun's cheng (“wall, 
walled town"). 

In Arabic script Utkin looks very much like the Turkish Otiikan 
(Kashghari: but a visit to the famous Otiikan-yish, the 

residence of the Eastern Turkish qaghan, would have taken the 
ambassador far out of his direct road.^ The authorities seem to 
agree in placing Otiikan somewhere in the Hangai (Khangay) range 
to the south of the upper Orkhon, see Thomsen, Inscr. de V Orkhon, 
1896, p. 152; Melioransky, Zap. V. 0 ., XII, p. 84; Thomsen, 
ZDMG, 78, 1924, p. 123; cf. Herrmann, Atlas of China, y. 40. 
Kashghari, on his Map, is apparently wrong in placing his Otiikan 
somewhere near the source of the Irtish (?). Prof. Mullie tells me 
that, according to the Liao-shih, Ch. 41, p. 4r, the army of the town 
of Feng-sheng-chou, situated east of Ta-t'ung (now Chua-lu-hsien, 
in Hopei) was called Wu-ting-kiun, which might be compared with 
♦Utikin. I gratefully place this indication on record.^ Biruni's 
co-ordinates suggest for Utkin a southerly bend of 5° 50' in com- 
parison with Khatun-sini. 

The name of the terminal point of the itinerary is transmitted in 
Marvazi as Ujam, whereas Biruni refers indefinitely to the “residence 
of the Qita-khan." Prof. Mullie's opinion was particularly valuable 
on this point as he had explored in person the residences of the Liao, 
see Les anciennes villes de V empire des Grands Liao, in T*oung-Pao, 
1922, p. 105. He thinks that the ambassador most probably had in 
mind the Upper Capital, called in Chinese Lin-huang-fu and situated 
on the right bank of the river Ulji-muren, in the Mongol principality 
of Barin (in Mongolian Boro-khoto, “The Brown City"). The 
perimeter of Ujam was 2 farsakhs, i.e. 11-12 Kms., while that of 

^ Built A.D. 749 near the Ola range, south-east of the present Wu-yiian, i.e. near 
the ancient T'ien-td-chiin (M. Polo: Tenduc). A fourth Ho-tung-ch'^ng lay near 
the Kerulen, 1700 li from the “Upper Residence” (G. Haloun). 

2 Unless the three years which it took him to arrive in Ghazni are accounted for 
by such great detours. 

® A grim idea would be that the ambassador intentionally embroiled the facts, 
cf. §21. He may have mentioned Khatun-sini as a more or less known term and 
Utkin ((Otukan) as a place close to the theatre of the recent operations of the Liao 
in Northern Mongolia, cf. a quotation from the Liao-shih (under a.d. 1012) in 
Marquart, Komanen, 194-5. 
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Boro-khoto was 7-8 Kms., but jointly with the southern town 
about 10 Kms. 

The form Djam might be shaped into something like *Lukham (?), 
as an approach to the Chinese form, but the weak point is that the 
ambassador must have used its native name which is not otherwise 
attested. Very important is the statement that it is 7 days distant 
from the sea. According to Prof. Mullie, the distance from Boro- 
khoto to Kin-hsien would be covered post haste in 7 days, but not 
by caravan. As the stages in our source are rather small (v.s. p. 70) 
this affords some difficulty in an important detail.^ In Biruni the 
road between Utkin and the Qita capital bends another 4° 50' 
southwards. His distance in a straight line seems very much 
exaggerated and would even exceed the distance between Otiigan 
(in Khingai) and the Liao territory. 

It is also strange that Biruni's table gives ''Qita'' without any 
accompanying term equivalent to "city, capital," while Marvazi 
qualifies Ujam as mamlaka, "a kingdom" (?). The description of 
Ujam suggests a "royal camp" rather than a city, and here is an 
important quotation from the Liao-shih, Ch. 34, p. 4r, and Ki-tan- 
kuo-chihy Ch. 23, p. 3r, in Prof. Mullie's translation: "Chaque fois 
que les K'itan font des incursions au sud (i.e. en Chine), leurs troupes 
ne comptent pas moins de 100,000 (hommes). Quand le chef de 
I'etat entre dans les frontieres (de Chine), les fantassins, les cavaliers 
et les tentes sur chariots ne suivent pas les chemins r^guliers. D'est 
a ouest, ensemble, ils marchent en avant de la grande tente du chef. . . 
Quand le chef des barbares sonne le cor (pour donner le signal), les 
troupes s'arretent aussitot et entourent le Koung4ou (Leao-che: la 
tente imperiale). Depuis le voisinage (de la tente) jusqu'au loin 
ils plient des branches d’arbres, les courbent en koung4ze-p* ou et ne 
prennent pas la precaution d'etablir (une enceinte de) fosses et de 
palissades ou un camp de lances." Kung-tziX-p* u is explained in 
the same chapter of the Liao-shih as follows: "Quand les chevaux 
de I'armee des Leao (?) sont au repos, on ne fait pas de fossae de 
camp, (mais) on plie des branches d'arbre en (forme d') arc pour 
former ainsi un lieu de rassemblement. Lorsque des ambassadeurs 
des divers etats arrivent (en territoire Leao) on place au bord de la 
route des arcs de branches d'arbre, qui font fonction de barriere." 
This is an illuminating parallel to Marvazi's text! 

The paragraph on the nation living "among water and thin mud" 
called SMqu and corresponding to Mahachin undoubtedly refers to 
the Sung state *Sung-kuo (a.d. 960-1279).^ No one except a Liao 

^ Personally I should prefer the Central residence which lay much nearer to the 
sea (under 300 Kms. as the crow flies), on the left bank of the Lokhan-pira, a southern 
tributary of the Shara-muren, cf. Chavannes, Voyageurs chinois chez les Khitan, J.A., 
mai 1897, 377-41 1. The suggested restoration of Ojam as *Lukham, Lokham would 
acquire more importance in comparison with Lokhan. 

2 Abul-Hasan Bayhaqi, Tarlkh~i Bayhaq (a.d. 1164), Tehran 1938, p. 18, refers to 
S.nqti as the great town (!) of Mahachin. 
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ambassador could breathe so much contempt for the rival territory. 
The alternative name Sh.rghul must be a K'itan term, very welcome 
in view of the meagreness of the K’itan vocabulary so far known. 
The variants offered by Biruni are Sh,rghud, in the Qanun, and 
Sh.rghur^ in the Jawdhir, 236: *‘it is reported that in SKrghur there 
is a spring which is the personal property of its ruler the Khan. 
No one can approach it. The Khan sweeps (rakes ?) it every year 
and extracts from it much gold."' Biruni also refers {ibid,, Annex 7) 
to the "'small sea*' {buhayra ?) of Sh.rghur lying beyond China 
{fauqa aUStn), which he takes for a branch of the Green sea, cf. 
H.-A., 179. 

§§22-25. A record of an embassy from Qita and Yughur to 
Sultan Mahmud is found in Gardizi under the year 417/1026: 
"Ambassadors came from the Qita-khan and the Yyghur-khan to 
Amir Mahmud and brought good messages and reported the 
readiness (of the said kings ?) to place themselves at his service. 
They prayed (saying) "we want good relations between us.* Amir 
Mahmud gave orders that they should be received honourably, but 
then he answered their messages saying: "we are Muslims and you 
are unbelievers ; it is not seemly that we give our sisters and daughters 
to you. If you become Muslims the matter will be considered,' and 
he dismissed the ambassadors honourably. 

Ibn al-Muhanna misses the point of Marvazi's report, when he 
says that the ambassadors were sent by the lords ""of China and the 
Turks,** see Barthold, Zwdlf Vorlesungen, 89. Only the original 
of Marvazi’s work enables us to appreciate the importance of the 
event. 

Marvazi gives the date of the embassy as 418/1027, but the year 
of the Mouse in which the letter of the emperor of Qitay is said to 
have been written corresponds to 1024, as pointed out by Barthold.^ 
We have to admit then that the ambassador Q.ltunka's westward 
journey took from three to four years owing perhaps to some detours 

^ For the final element compare the Mongolian plural in -d, -ud ! 

* The text in Barthold, Turkestan, I, 17, and Gardizi, ed. M. Nazim, 87. The 
passage has been unfortunate in its interpreters, see Raverty, J'ahaqdt, 905 (where 
the two khans are mistaken for brothers of the Qara-khanid Qadir khan) ; Barthold, 
Turkestan, Engl, transl., 286 (*Qitd mis-read as Qayd) ; M. Nazim, Sultan Mahmud, 57 
(the reading is right, but the identification of Qita with Kuchd in Chinese Turkestan 
is unfortunate). Even Marquart, who closely scanned Barthold’s texts, did not 
suggest any correction. In his lectures delivered in Istanbul in 1926 and pub- 
lished in German translation by Menzel in 1935, under the title Zwdlf Vorlesungen, 
Barthold says, pp. 88-9: “Nach der Erzahlung des Gardizi kamen im Jahre 1026 die 
Gesandten von zwei tiirkischen Chanen zu Mahmud (es werden ihre Titel angefiihrt 
derenLesung . . . nicht ganz sicher festgestellt werden kann).” On Ibn Muhanna's 
quotation from Marvazi Barthold remarks: “die neue Quelle gibt folglich keine neuen 
Nachrichten uber die Gesandtschaft der zwei Chane und bringt nur eine chronolo- 
gische Unklarheit hinein.” 

® More exactly the year covers the period of 12 February, 1024, to 30 January, 1025 
(S. H. Taqizadeh). The other Mouse years were 1012 and 1036. The latter is out 
of the question as Mahmud died on 30th April, 1030, and 1012 would imply too great 
a mistake on the part of Gardizi and Marvazi. 
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or the unsettled condition of the roads to which the Yughur-khan 
refers. From the Yughur-khan's letter we only learn that it was 
written in the fifth month (^Beshinj ay ?) without indication of the 
year. The reference to M^mud's conquests in India is naturally 
too vague, for his victorious campaigns extended over a period 
from A.D. 1000 to 1027. By 1024, at any rate, the rajas of Gwalior 
and Kalinjar had submitted and Mahmud's empire had reached its 
utmost limits. Another fact may have had considerable reper- 
cussions in Central Asia: after a long series of struggles with the 
Qara-khanids, Mahmud established peace with the representative 
of the Kashghar branch, Qadir khan, whom he met in person at 
Samarqand on 29th April, 1025, M. Nazim, o.c., 55. To seal this 
friendship Mahmud betrothed his daughter to Qadir's son, Yaghan- 
tegin. The news must have been rapidly circulated in Chinese 
Turkestan and may have induced the opponents (v. i.) of the Qara- 
khanids to seek similar guarantees from the mighty Ghaznavid. 
Mahmud's answer (v.s. Gardizi) leaves no doubt that some overtures 
in this sense were made to him by the infidel ambassadors. 

The Qitay (in Chinese K'itan) empire, which was founded by 
Ye-lu Apaoki in 916, and officially proclaimed in 926, comprised 
Southern Manchuria^ and Northern China up to Peking. The date 
of the embassy falls in the long reign of the emperor Sheng-Tsung 
(983-1031) whose activities in the west were very conspicuous. 
In 1009-10 his high commissioner temporarily subdued Kan-chou 
and Su-chou and about 1017 a Qitay expedition was launched against 
Chinese Turkestan and Semirechye.^ The embassy to Ghazni 
throws new light on the Qitay diplomacy in Central Asia. A 
century later (a.d. 1124), after the Qitay dynasty had been crushed 
by the Tunguz dynasty of Kin, an energetic scion of the Qitay, 
Ye-lu Ta-shi, founded a new empire in Semirechye and the neigh- 
bouring regions. To the series of events foreshadowing this issue, 
we must now add *Qul-tonga's mission of a.d. 1027. 

The identification of the Yughur-khan whom Sheng-tsung re- 
quested to speed on Qul-tonga to Ghazni is a difficult question. 
There were two Uyghur principalities, the northern one in Khocho 
and Bish-baliq, in the eastern part of T'ien-shan, and the southern 
one, in the region of Kan-su, which usually went by the name of 
Sari-Yughur ('Yellow Uyghurs").^ The history of these later 
branches is still obscure. Both kingdoms had relations with 


^ The names of the river Liao-ho, Liao-tun, etc., are traces of the dynasty, called 
Liao in Chinese. 

2 It was repulsed by the Qara-khanid prince of Kashghar, see Barthold, Turkestan, 
279, and Kara-Khitdy in E.I. There seems to be no record of the expedition in 
Chinese sources (G. Haloun). 

3 See H.-A., 226, 271. The “Fair-haired Uyghurs" in the region of Tsaidam are 
mentioned for the first time towards a.d. 1081-3 (Haloun). Presumably the 
appellation was of a much older origin. On the term Sa-li Wey-wu-rh (Sari Uyghur) 
used in 1226, see Bretschneider, I, 263. Cf. also Chap. IX, §3 (al-Shdriya) . 
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K^itans, but the latter seem to have attached more importance to 
the Kan-chou branch. When the founder of the dynasty pushed 
back the Khirkhiz from the Orkhon (a.d. 924), he invited the khan 
of Kan-chou to re-occupy his fathers' home,^ but this proposal proved 
unacceptable. In 1009-10 the K'itan high commissioner attacked 
Kan-chou and subdued the khan Ye-la-li, although the Uyghurs 
soon recovered their rights. The position of the Yellow Uyghurs 
between their eastern neighbours of Tangut (Hsi-hsia) and the 
Muslim Qara-khanids in the west was precarious. In 1028 the 
Tangut occupied Kan-chou, Bretschneider, I, 243, and by 1035 had 
spread their domination^ to Sha-chou (Haloun). 

This outline makes it possible that the report on the embassy 
of 1025 had in view the khan of Kan-chou, towards whom the 
emperor of Qitay adopts a respectful but patronising attitude.® 
There are some other indirect arguments in favour of this hypothesis. 
The khans of Bishbaliq had the honourable title of td'iqut, which they 
had inherited from the Basmil, their predecessors in the region.^ It 
would be strange if the khan had omitted his distinctive title in an 
official letter. Most of the known idiquts bore the name of Arslan, 
and our sources (admittedly very scanty) do not mention any such 
princely names as Qadir and Chaghri, see Bretschneider, o.c., 
Cafero|lu, Sozluk, 42, 123. On the contrary, in Kan-su, the name 
of the khan Qalin b. al-Shakhir, quoted by Mis'ar b. Muhalhil, seems 
to be '^Qaltn b. Chaqir (a possible variation of Chaghri). The name 
Chaghri occurs also in the Khotanese texts referring to Kan-su 
(H. W. Bailey). Even the confusion in Biruni and Marvazi of 
Sha-chou with Shan-chou (v.s. p, 72) might be a hint in favour of 
Kan-su. The khan of this region, on the eve of the fall of his 
kingdom, was undoubtedly anxious to secure any help from outside 
and could reasonably hope that, at least against the Qara-khanids, 
Mahmud might give him the necessary support.* 

The original letters of the two khans must have been in Turkish. 
Says Kashghari, I, 29: 'The people of Machin and Chin have a 
separate language. In spite of it, their natives excel in Turkish 
and their letters to us are written in Turkish {bi-khatt al-turkiyya),” 
As yet no specimen of royal or diplomatic correspondence in Turkish 
seems to be available, but the Arabic translation of the letters give 
some idea of the usage. Such expressions, as "upon the face of this 
wide earth" and the introductory formulas sound Turkish. 

^ The fact was referred to by Ye-lii Ta-shi when in 1123 he wished to secure the 
friendship of the khan of Kan-chou. The latter paid him homage and declared 
himself his vassal, Bretschneider, I, 214. 

* Probably only their suzerainty, see above note. 

* See the text: “we have ordered Qadir-khan.” 

^ Juvayni, I, 32; Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, VII, 163, says that the title was 
assumed dav in dkhira, but he possibly means by that “since their arrival in Khocho.“ 

* As against these considerations can be quoted that in §i9B (as also in Biruni's 
Canon) Khocho is called “the city of the Yughur-khan,“ although it is possible that 
this part of the itinerary goes up to an earlier source (Jayhani). 
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In comparison with the Uyghur *an saldmatindy the Qitay formula 
can hardly be 'an saldmihi. More likely it is to be read 'an 
saldmati (of so-and-so) and is meant to be completed by the name of 
the khan. Very probably the latter was separately inscribed at the 
top of the missive. The regular practice of Mongol and Timurid 
times was to insert in the text a ‘Tick'' as a reference to the king's 
name. See the decree of the ilkhan Abu-Sa‘id in Barthold, Nadpis . . 
Manuche, 1911, p. 5, and Timur's letter to Charles VI in S. de Sacy, 
Memoires de VAcad, des Inscr., VI, 1822, 471, cf. Muhammad 
Qazvini, Blst-maqdlay Bombay, 1928, 44. 

The question of the titles used in the letters is of great interest. 
The “lord of Qitay" only refers to the power given him by Heaven^ 
over numerous kingdoms and tribes and calls the “amirs" of the 
neighbourhood his “nephews." The lord of the Yughurs calls 
himself “Exalted II. k Yughur-khan," which may reflect the original 
Ulugh Ilig found in the Uyghur texts of Turfan in the sense of 
“Exalted King," see reference in Bang-Gabain, Analitischer Index, 
1931, 21.2 Sultan Mahmud is properly addressed (“Sultan") in the 
second letter, but in the first he is given the astonishing title of 
“amir of Khorasan Mahmud Qara-khan." The translator must 
have preserved it as a curio. “Amir of Khorasan" is quite respectful 
in itself, but, after all his victories, Mahmud had considerably out- 
grown the rank of the Samanids.^ The addition of “Qara-khan" 
after the name is quite unexpected and might suggest that the Qitay 
emperor had somehow confused Mahmud with his Qara-khanid 
rivals.^ However, Marvazi himself affirms (Chap. XIII, §7) that 
“whenever the Turks wished to honour a king they addressed him 
as Qara-khan"! 

The presents of the Qitay emperor were such as might be expected 
from a Far Eastern ruler. Among the names of the textiles, khwtdh, 
zhunki, k.nzl and sh.k.rdl, only the first and the last one seem to be 
of Iranian origin; the two middle ones sound Chinese [dzun-ki, 
tsung-ki?). The furs are of the usual “northern" kind; yaqu or 

^ Compare the original formula in old Turkish which is Tangri-dd qut hulmish, 
"he who has found majesty through the Heaven (God)." 

2 A curious use of the title is reported in Raudat al-^afd: Alp Arslan while appoint- 
ing Nizam al-mulk to be the atabeg of his son Malik-shah decreed that he should be 
called ll.k-va-Atd Khwdja, see Khwandamir, Dastur al-vuzard, Tehran, 1317, p. 156. 

^ H.-A., 19a (tr. 102): "the mir of Khorasan resides at Bukhara." 

♦ V. V. Grigoriev is responsible for the introduction of the term "Qara-khanids." 
In Ibn al-Athir, XI. 54, "Qara-khan" seems to be a mere slip for the well-known title 
Boghra (Boqrd) borne by the first khan converted to Islam (Q.rd instead of B.qrd) 
and many of his successors. However, in the document from Yarkand (circa a.d. 
1100), published by Barthold in the BSOS, 1923, III/i, p. 153, the contemporary 
king is called "king of the East and China, Tafghach Bughra Qara-khaqan Abu ‘All 
al-Hasan, son of Sulayman Arslan Qara-khaqan." In the E.I. Barthold described 
the dynasty under Ildk-khan (Ilig khan?). Abul-Hasan Bayhaqi, Tdrikh-i Bayhaq, 
ed. Tehran, 1317, p. 69, calls the conqueror of the Samanid kingdom ilak al-khdn (?). 
However, in the beginning of the eleventh century a.d. the titles khan and ilak 
belonged to different branches of the family, see Abul-Fadl Bayhaqi, 844, cf. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 274-8. 
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yaghu is a Turkish term for ‘'a pelisse of Siberian type with the fur 
outside/' Radloff, Versuch, III, 141. The musk could be of Chinese 
origin, though Mas‘udi, Muruj, I, 353, admits that Chinese musk 
is inferior to that of Tibet. The sending of messengers with arrows 
is a well-known Far Eastern custom. Pelliot, T'oung-Pao, 1930, 27, 
says that it is attested for the Tibetans at the T'ang epoch. Barthold, 
Turkestan, 383, quotes it for the Chinese dynasty of Kin (of Tunguz 
origin). In our source the practice is confirmed as regards the 
K'itans and Uyghurs. 

The name of the Qitay envoy was QM.nkd. No great importance 
can be attached to the vocalisation Qalitunkd, but the complex 
{*Qul 4 onga ?) sounds Turkish. The Qitay emperor may have 
employed an Uyghur for the mission to Western Lands. The other 
envoy's name, Qdshl, is attested in Mongol times. According to 
Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 7, one of Ogedey's sons was called 
Qashi because he was born at the time when Chengiz khan com- 
quered 'The country (vildyat) of Qashi, which is now called Tangqut." 
The Turkish habit of giving names after countries and towns is well 
known (Urus, Baghdad, Dimishq). 

§25. The explanation which Marvazi gives of the animal cycle of 
twelve years employed in Central Asia suggests that the system was 
little known at Ghazni in 418/1027, and even under the Seljuks in 
the early part of the twelfth century a.d. Less astonishing was the 
need of explanations on the part of Kashghari, I, 1076-7. Even in 
the fifteenth century, Sayyid Jamal al-din Ibn Muhanna (d. 823/ 
1425), in his I'urkish and Mongolian lexicon,^ refers to Marvazi: 
"Know that the Turks compute time by calling each year by the 
name of an animal, as will be mentioned, so that twelve years pass 
under (the names of) twelve animals. For example, when a child is 
born it is said that he was born in the year of such-and-such an 
animal, and when his life reaches that year again (i.e. a similarly 
named year) he has completed twelve years, and so forth. In the 
book Kitdb al-hayawdn, composed by Sharaf al-Zaman al-Tabib 
al-Marvazi, who described therein the countries of China and the 
Turks, he gives a translation of the letters [asdml ?, "names"), 
which the Lords of China {Sin) and the Turks wrote to Sultan 
Mahmud in 418, the date being given as the fifth month of the year 
of the Mouse. He also records the order of years and animals in 
the following way: 

The year of the Mouse Sichqan-yili 
„ „ Ox Sighir 

,, ,, Leopard Pars ,, 

or Qaplan ,, 

or (Ar)slan ,, 

^ Hilyat al-insdn, first edited by P. M. Melioransky, Arah-filolog, SPb. 1900, and 
later (with the author’s real name) by Kilisli Rif ‘at, Istanbul 1338-40. The passage 
is complete in Melioransky, pp. 041-042, but truncated in the Turkish edition. 
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year 

of the Hare 

T avishghan -yili 


,, Fish 

Baligh 


,, Snake 

Yilan 

> i 

,, Horse 

At 

,, 

,, Sheep 

Qoyin 

,, 

,, Monkey 

Bichin ,, 

,, 

,, Hen 

Taquq ,, 

,, 

Dog 

It 

> ) 

.. Hog 

Donghuz ,, 


And one often sees this (system) in the calendars of Turkish kings, 
and especially (in) the computation of time of this mighty Mon- 
golian state. They date according to this system which they have 
taken (ndqillhd) from the histories of the Uyghurs (or Oghuz ?) 
and their ancient books.'' 

Among the nations using the animal cycle Marvazi refers to the 
Khotanese, possibly even to the use in the old Khotanese (Saka) 
language. H. W. Bailey has found a complete list of the twelve 
years in Khotanese, see BSOS, VIII/4, 1937, pp. 923-30 (he also 
quotes the names in Soghdian, Krorayina Prakrit and Kuchean). 

The origin of the twelve years' cycle has been discussed many 
times and for comparative purposes it will suffice to quote the series 
as given in Turkish by Kashghari (column i), in Mongolian and 
Persian by Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, passim (columns II and III) 
and in Turkish, as in the 'Alam-drd, and still in use in Persia (colunin 
IV): 


sichghan 

qulquna 

mush 

sichqan 

ud 

hiiker 

gav 

ud 

bars 

pars 

yuz 

bars 

tavishghan 

tulay 

khargush 

tushqan 

nak 

luy 

azhdarha 

luy 

yilan 

mogha 

mar 

ilan 

yund 

morin 

asp 

yunt 

qoy 

qonin 

gusfand 

qoy 

bijin 

bichin 

buzina 

pichi 

taqaghu 

daqiqu 

murgh 

takhaqu 

it 

noqay 

sag 

it 

tonguz 

qaqa 

khug 

tonguz 


The fifth year often embarrassed the translators, who used for 
“dragon" either Indian ndga or Chinese luy (which is the way the 
Turks in T'ang times pronounced the original lung\ Chavannes, Le 
cycle des douze animaux, in T'oung-Pao, 1900, 52). Kashghari, I, 
289, explains ndk as “a crocodile" [al-timsah) , and additionally, III, 
116, as “a (large) snake" {al-thubdn), Marvazi undoubtedly means 
some aquatic monster, though the form Lbndt al-md' is obviously 
wrong. By sacrificing the initial I we might read bandt aUmd' 
{filiae aquae). In a verse of al-Muthallim b. Riyah al-Murri, 
Hamdsa, ed. Freitag, I, 187, II, 334, the clatter of lances in a battle 
is compared with “the clamour (siydh) of hungry bandt al-md\ 
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Tibrizi in his commentary says that some explain this term as 
"'aquatic birds'' and some as "frogs," neither of which explanations 
suits the twelve year cycle. Damiri, Hay at al-hayawdn, I, 196, 
explains this term as "fishes in the sea of Rum, resembling women 
and having (long) hair," which sounds like sirens. Even Ibn 
Muhanna was unable to understand Marvazi's form for which he 
substituted samak = haliq, though no "Year of the Fish" is known 
either. [Cf. Addenda, p. 161]. 

It appears then that the restoration of the term as *handi al-md' is 
of no help and that the initial element of l.hndt should be taken into 
account. In view of the parallels in our lists {ndk, luy, azhdarhd) 
I would restore Marvazi's l.hndt al-md' as thu'hdn aUmd\ "The 
Water Serpent," which interpretation gives a satisfactory meaning 
and is quite plausible from the palaeographic point of view. Cf. 
Arabic text, p. 921. 

§§26-28 are based on the old accounts of Arab mariners (v.s. p. 63) 
and have many points in common with "Sulayman," which is a 
collective name covering a collection of early ninth century reports. 
Marvazi complements Sulayman in several instances. 

§§26. The sea route to China was well known to Arab and Persian 
merchants from Basra and Siraf, as attested by I. Khurdadhbih's 
list of ports of call, pp. 61-9. A thorough analysis of his report 
has been given by J. Kuwabara, On P'u Shou-keng, in Memoirs of 
the Toyo Bunko ^ No. 2, Tokyo, 1928, 1-79 (an excellent general 
introduction in which recent investigation is summed up) and 
No. 7, 1935, 1-104. Luqin (or better, *Lu‘ftn) corresponds to 
Lung-Pien in Tonkin, 12 miles south-east of Hanoi, Kuwabara, 
1928, 15. Khan-fu is now generally recognized as Canton, ibid., 11. 
Muslim traders possessed a very good knowledge of the situation in 
this port. Sulayman, p. 14, says that the king of China invested a 
Muslim with the administration of the colony of his co-religionists, 
a fact confirmed by Chinese sources, Kuwabara, 41. The inter- 
diction of the export of Chinese slaves is differently formulated in 
§38, which suggests the existence of two separate reports. 

§27 continues the description of Canton and contains more details 
than the other early sources. Khutu, "rhinoceros horn," had been 
mentioned above in §15. Here its Chinese name bishdn is added, 
which Sulayman, 31, takes for the name of the animal itself. Reinaud 
already recognized the identity of the term with Sanscrit visdna 
"horn,'' which in Chinese sounds pH-sha-na. In a Chinese-Cham 
vocabulary edited by E. D. Edwards and C. O. Blagden, BSOS, 
X/i, 68, it is said that the specific term for rhinoceros horn is basan. 
Should we read in Arabic '^bashdn, this form may hail from Champa 
(in Arabic Sanf), i.e. the present-day Annam, where there existed 
a Muslim colony, see H.-A., 240. 

Sinologists identify khutu with the Chinese term ku-tu-si, which 
refers to walrus and narwhal ivory and not to rhinoceros-horn, see 
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Laufer and Pelliot in T’oung-Pao, 1913, 315-70, and Laufer, Sino- 
Iranica, 1919, 565. Whatever the use of the term in China, it is 
certain that Muslims apply their (Turkish ?) term khutu to the horn 
of an animal which is differently identified. Vullers, Lexicon, I, 
650, quotes seven various definitions of the khutu dentes animalis 
cuiusdam” coming at the last place). For Biruni khutu is ‘'a frontal 
bone of a bull in the country of Khirkhiz,'* Der Islam, II, 1911, 
345-58 ; more usually, as in our text, khutu is taken for a synonym 
of b.shdn (rhinoceros horn). In Chap. XV, §3 (on northern seas), 
Marvazi refers to a fish ''whose tooth is used in setting knives,” 
but does not call it khutu. 

The title of the Governor's representative fdsdm must be restored 
*fd-shdm, to suit Chinese fan-chang, "the foreign head-man.” "In 
the foreign quarter in Kuang-chou reside all the people from beyond 
the seas. A fan-chang is appointed over them and he has charge 
of all public matters connected with them. He makes it his special 
duty to urge the foreign traders to send in tribute,”^ Hirth and 
Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, p. 17. Kuwabara, 41, thinks that Sulayman 
(v.s. p. 82), has in view precisely such a "foreign head-man,” but the 
Chinese term appears only in Marvazi. 

Our text is much more explicit on "the last ship of the season” 
than Sulayman, 36. With regard to the monsoon Kuwabara 
writes, 36: "The ships from the southern seas came to China with 
the south-west wind from the end of the fourth moon to the sixth 
moon, and the outgoing ships went with the north-east wind from 
the end of the tenth moon to the twelfth moon, so that the half-year 
from May to October was the busiest time at the sea-ports.” The 
foreigners went on their homeward voyage in winter, but the 
expeditions of the Arab traders usually took two years. Sulayman, 
36, confirms that the entrance duty was 30 per cent. 

§28 on Chinese customs is a natural continuation of §§26 and 27 
(cf. also §§37-39). The data on the poll-tax (in Chinese ting-k'ou- 
shut), old age pensions and education of orphans follow Sulayman, 
41, 47. On the delay of burials, funeral ceremonies and the con- 
servation of corpses, see ibid,, 37, with some difference in details. 
Similar items are found in Ya'qubi, Historiae, I, 208, Mutahhar, 
IV, 19, and al-Fihrist, 350. 

On the property of deceased foreigners Kuwabara, 78, quotes an 
Imperial edict of a.d. 1114, according to which the belongings of the 
foreign trader "who had come to China and lived for five (!) genera- 
tions . . . shall be taken charge of at the trading ships' offices, 
according to the laws of extinct families.” 

The reference to the registration of courtesans is much more 
developed in Abu Zayd (in Sulayman, 69). The concluding 
sentence is of a general character and cannot be connected with the 
courtesans alone. The sense is evidently: "all these details (i.e. 

^ I.e. to open up trade, in Kuwabara's interpretation. 
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§§26-28) refer to '*San-ju,” the following §§29-33 giving a descrip- 
tion of Khumdan. Sdn-ju is an obvious slip for Khdn-fu, as indicated 
in §26. The present case is entirely different from Kashghari's 
confusion of Shan-ju and Sha-chou, (v.s. p. 78). 

§29. Khumddn is a barbarian name for the T’ang capital of 
Hsi-an-fu, see 229. The name of Khumdan reappears in 

§33, as if concluding the series. Mas'udi, Muruj, I, 307-12, mentions 
two Muslim travellers who from Canton visited Khumdan. One 
of them, the rich Quraishite Ibn al-Wahhab, travelled in a.d. 870, 
and much later, when he was an old man, was interrogated by 
Abu Zayd Sirafi, the editor of Sulayman’s report and the compiler 
of a supplement to it, pp. 77-87, cf. H.-A., 224. Ibn al-Wahhab 
is responsible for a long and exaggerated report on the particular 
respect which the Emperor of China displayed for Islam, but he 
winds up (p. 86) with some more realistic facts on Khumdan, such 
as curfews, etc. It is not impossible that immediately after his 
return from China, when his memory was fresher, he drew up a 
longer memorandum (for the caliph?)^ which became known to 
Ibn Khurdadhbih, the later version of whose work is usually dated 
circa a.d. 885. This report is not in the abridgment published as 
BGA, V, but Jayhani may have incorporated it from a fuller text 
(v.s., p. 6). Much of the information of §§29-33, etc., is also found 
in Mutahhar, al-Fihrist and Gardizi. See Mutahhar, IV, 19 (regis- 
tration of children, burials deferred, culprit's confession necessary 
and witnesses dispensed with, a stranger cannot export his Chinese 
wife, priests responsible for crops, curfews, etc.); idem, IV, 61 
(capital at Khumdan, Chinese have flattened noses, wear long 
sleeves, decoration of houses, land non-irrigated, etc.); al-Fihrist, 
350 (passports for travellers, three years' mourning, wives not to be 
exported, looting at funerals); Gardizi's longish paragraph was 
analysed above, p. 62, with the object of establishing its connection 
with Jayhani, but its more remote source may be I. Kh.^ 

§29. The distance from Chinan jkath to Khumdan is greatly 
exaggerated. A part of the road is described in Gardizi, see 
H.-A., 229. 

§30 varies only insignificantly from Gardizi. On the inaccessi- 
bility of the Emperor Sulayman, 40, says that he shows himself 
once in ten months in order to maintain his prestige. The use in 
Arabic of Persian terms takht, ''a piece, a cut," and^aw, "a cup," is 
curious. Gardizi, 93, has takhtl dlbd, 

§31. "Their crops are cereals," as in Mutahhar, IV, 21, who 
adds, IV, 61, that their lands are non-irrigated; Gardizi uses the 

^ Sulayman, 85 : Ibn al-Wahhab told the Emperor of China that he was going to 
return to see the king of the Arabs “who is the son of my paternal uncle.” 

2 Gardizi’s report on China begins with a quotation from I. Kh. saying that every 
traveller to China becomes a sage (not in BGA, V, but very similar to I.Kh. other 
pronouncements). It is impossible to say whether the reference to I.Kh. is meant to 
cover the other facts of Gardizi’s account of China. 
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term lalmly still in use in Turkestan for crops on non-irrigated lands. 
{Lalml may be a local form of Arabic daymty the alternance d/l being 
common in eastern Iranian). 

§32 as in Mutahhar and Gardizi, with insignificant additions. 
Cf. also §26. 

§33 on Khumdan has several points in common with the Hudud : 
360 towns sending khardj (§9, 3., also in Mutahhar, IV, 61); a lake 
'‘in the region of Khumdan’* (§3, 35.). Sulayman, 33, counts 
200 towns in China, while I. Kh., 69, says that “China has 300 towns, 
all prosperous, and 24 among them renowned.” The item on the 
four kinds of commodities is not attested elsewhere. Sulayman, 41, 
says only that the major assets of the Treasury are the poll-tax and 
the monopoly of salt and tea (♦sMT, instead of shdkhy Russian hslVl). 

§34. Cf. I. Kh., 69: “the length of China along the sea from 
Armabil (?) to the (other) end is 2 months,” and al-Fihristy 350: 
from Armayil to Banswa (? + chou) 2 months (‘'3000 farsakhs” being 
quoted as the distance to China overland). 

§35 is welcome as a parallel to a mysterious passage in the Hudud y 
pp. 84, 228. The two lists are identical, and even though the names 
are mutilated in both sources, we are now in possession of two 
variants for each name. 

Marvazi 

I- cAyJ 

c>\Jj 

3 

4 - 

5 . 

6 , 

7. 

8 . 

g ■ Ya'qubI 

1 : Fihrist 

Here are some general considerations on the two lists: 

(a) In view of the date of the Hudud (a.d. 982), this enumeration 
has nothing to do with the report of the Qitay embassy (§§18-25). 

(d) The two lists, each of nine names, are identical, but between 
2. and 3. Marvazi inserts TulmdUy instead of which the Hudud has 
Anf.s. 

(c) The original source apparently gave a much fuller explanation 
of the nine names, but each of the two epitomists selected some 
special details and obscured them by his personal interpretation. 

(d) According to the Hudud (§9, 2.), “besides Waq-Waq, China 
has nine large regions {ndhiyat) on the coast of the Eastern sea, 
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namely, Ir.sh, Khur.sh, etc.,'' which, in spite of the differences of 
their populations in rehgion, appearance and customs, are governed 
on behalf of the Faghfur-i Chin. From the description of the 
rivers, §6, 2.-3., it appears that Ir.sh is located south of the Yangtze, 
Khur.sh (or Kur.sh ?) between the Yangtze and the Yellow river 
and F.rdjMl, north of the Yellow river. It is conceivable, of course, 
that there are some misunderstandings about the course of the two 
rivers.^ Another detail is that the wild tribe Furi (§14, i.), ap- 
parently identical with Quri (No. 8 in the list), is located to the east 
of the Khirkhiz, which fact is confirmed by Gardizi. On Quri see 
Chap. IX, §5 ter. As the older Muslim tradition considered the 
Khirkhiz one of the north-easternmost nations, stretching down to 
China and the Eastern Ocean, see H.-A., §9 (beginning), this view 
may account for the disposition of the nine nations along the coast. 

{e) Marvazi, for his part, refers the nine names not to '‘regions," 
but to various races {ajnds), which he locates, with considerable 
insistence, "to the left of China," "in a north-easterly direction," 
"between China and Khirkhiz.'" In fact the last name in Marvazi 
(*Quri) brings us again to the east of the Khirkhiz. No reference is 
made to the sea, but the nations seems to be disposed in a vast north- 
easterly sweep. 

(/) The lists have no parallel in contemporary Islamic literature. 
The mutilated names and the embarrassed geographical indications 
of the Hudud and Marvazi suggest that we have to do with some 
remote and little known tract. 

I would tentatively compare the name No. 3 with the name 
Qard-Jdng, which in Mongol times was applied to a region of 
Yun-nan.2 Says Rashid al-din, ed. Berezin, XV, 23: "The Chinese 
[Khitaiydn) call Qara-jang *Ddy-Ktw (var. Rdy-liv, Rdy-bnu), 
which means "the Great Province." This dominion has a (great) 
extent and at present obeys the Qa'an. The complexion of some 
of the inhabitants is white, similar to that of the Chinese, but some 
others are black, also similarly to the Chinese. In the language of 
India and Kashmir, this province is called K.nd.r (var. K.ndu, 
Q.ndu)^ cf. ibid., 21, and Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 376, 395, 450. 
It is quite probable that the name Qard-Jdng, "Black Chang," was 
in existence long before the Mongols, the word "black" being 
identical in Turkish {qara) and Mongolian [khara). The long d in 
Jang is only the usual Persian scriptio plena, and in an Arabic source 
might have been omitted. Finally, with a Turkish ending 
Marvazi' s name might be restored as *Qara-Jang-li (?). 

Marco Polo describes Carajan in his chapters 48 and 49, see 
Yule-Cordier, third ed., 1921, pp. 64-84, and further, after having 
spoken of the country of "Gold-Teeth" (v. i., India, §56), of Burma 

^ In the Hudud, the Yellow River is taken for the continuation of the Tarim. 

* See Arabic text, p. 52, line i. 

* -lu and even -luq would be better in an ancient text! Cf. Mdnb.k 4 u in Gardizi. 
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and Bengal, he turns back eastwards and speaks of Cangigu, Amin, 
Toloman (or Coloman, Chapter 58) and Cuiju (Chapter 59, cf. 
Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 451: Kafche-kuh == Kwei-chou). Deveria, 
La frontiere sino-annamite, 1886, 114-5, has identified Tholoman with 
T'u 4 a-man, ''the T*u-la barbarians'* referred to in the Yuan-shih- 
lei-pien. The T'u-lao, whom the Chinese also call Shan 4 zU, 
"Mountaineers" still occupy the southern highlands of Yun-nan. 
In the Histoire particuliere du Nan-Tchao, translated by C. Sainson, 
1904, 188, the T'u-lao are said to have formerly lived more to the 
east on the frontier of Szechuan, Kweichou and Kwangsi. Deveria's 
identification has been adopted in Yule-Cordier, II, 124. *Tulmdn, 
or *Tulamdn of Marvazi, coming as it does before *Qard-Jdng 
(Yun-nan) would be an extremely close parallel to Toloman! 

Marvazi's mention of "white shells" being used by the nine nations, 
or by some of them (Quri ?) is astonishing. The cowries {wad') are 
usually associated with India or the southern seas, cf. Sulayman, 
6, 28 — Mas'udi, Muruj, I, 385, Idrisi, tr. Jaubert, 68, Dimishqi, 
208, Hobson- Jobson, 1903, p. 269. Curiously enough, M. Polo 
lays stress on the use of cowries in Carajan and Toloman, in spite of 
the latter’s great wealth in gold, ibid., II, 66, 76, 123.^ 

The other names of the group are still inexplicable. As the 
variant of Ir.sh indicates, the name might have sounded Irm.r or 
Ayrm.n, etc. The same may apply to No. 2. Numerous names of 
Barbarian tribes, especially in Yun-nan end in Chinese in -man. 
The acquaintance of Muslims with Yun-nan may be postulated from 
their knowledge of the kingdoms of Tirsul, Mu-sa and Mank, v. i., 
India, §52. According to M. Polo there were in Yun-nan not only 
Saracens and Idolaters, but even a few Nestorian Christians. The 
story of the river separating Tibet from China, v. i, §42, points to 
the upper reach of the Yangtze on the northern border of Yiin-nan. 
But were we to take Yiin-nan for the beginning of our list we should 
have to postulate that the list enumerates the marches of China first 
in the extreme south-west, and then, with a formidable leap, in the 
extreme north-east! 

For it is a fact that the list ends in the neighbourhood of the 
Khirkhiz, the only sure name being Qun. I now think that to the 
latter may be added the mysterious Anf.s of the Hudud, In a 
confused passage of the Fihrist, 350, some nameless traveller states 
that he was told by some inhabitants of And.l.s that a steppe 
separated their country from China {Sin) : "China is called the Great 
Country {ard al-kahlra), and al-And,l.s is to the north of it, and 
therefore they are near to where the sun rises." Says Ya'qubi, 
Historiae, I, 208 (before a.d. 891) : "on land China has three borders. 
The first of them is with the Turks and Toghuzghuz: with them 
wars were perpetual, until peace had been made and ties of marriage 

iM. Polo calls cowries “pourcelainne” (‘*pig-shells"). Thence the name “porce- 
lain” which from these shells was transferred to China-ware, Yule, ibid,, II, 74. 
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established. The second is with Tibet: between China and Tibet is 
a mountain with a military post {masdlih) from which (the Chinese) 
keep watch on Tibet, while the Tibetan military post keeps watch 
on China, and the two posts are” on the frontier of the two countries. 
The third border is with a people called al-Mdnsds, who possess a 
separate kingdom and live in a large country which stretches for 
some years (Hddat simn) in every direction. No one knows what is 
beyond it. They are neighbours (yuqdribuna) of the Chinese. . . .'’ 
In Arabic script^ the identity of al-Mdnsds, al-And.l,s and (without 
al’) Anf.s seems quite probable, as it is likewise clear that the name 
is the earliest reference in Muslim literature to the inhabitants of 
Manchuria. I cannot explain the name, but possibly the final s of 
Mdnsds is a plural suffix (cf. Mong. and Manchurian -sa, Manju-sa, 
‘The Manchus'’).2 

Giving rein to our imagination we might suggest for No. 4: 
Qdy or even Qitdy (Chap. IX, §3), and for No. 5, either Khitdy = 
Qitdy, or Khasdn (<Khaskhan, in Chinese Ho-su-kuan), an ancient 
Manchurian tribe, for whose existence Prof. Haloun is my surety.^ 

§36, coming as it does after §35, confirms the impression that with 
these items we have reached the farthest limits to the East. Gardizi 
speaks of the Furi after the Khirkhiz, and of the red-haired people 
after China. 

The red-haired people possibly go back to the Alexander legend ; 
cf. Qor'an, XVIII, 89, in which Alexander finds a people to whom 
God “has given nothing to protect themselves against the intense 
heat of the Sun.” 

§§37-41 continue §§26-8 and go up to circa a.d. 850. 

§37. The same item on the necessity of confession on the part 
of the culprit is to be found in Mutahhar, IV, 20, who adds that only 
written documents can prove a debt. As Sulayman, 39, confirms 
that “no notice is taken of what the parties say; the arguments must 
be presented in writing,” it seems that the whole report was drawn 
up before a.d. 850. 

§38. The item is in Sulayman, 42-3, who omits the curious detail 
on Chinese maidservants, but the latter is in Mutahhar, IV, 19 
(immediately after the point on written documents) and in al-Fihrist, 
350. This popular version differs in style from the matter-of-fact 
statement in §26, which is apparently derived from another traveller. 
But §38 is more true to the tenor of the Imperial edict of a.d. 628: 
“Any foreign envoy merchant may marry a Chinese woman. He 
shall not, however, take her away to his own country,” Kuwabara, 57. 

^ See Arabic text, p. 52, 1. 2. 

2 Still obscure is the term Mdnisd which the Hudud applies roughly to the chains of 
mountains separating Tibet from China. Is this terminology due to some misunder- 
vStanding? The mis-spelling Anfs may have been separated from the original 
Mdnsd and the latter name located where the list began ? 

®The lake Khasan, near which the Russians and Japanese came to a clash in 
1938, may reflect the same name. 
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§39 (see also §12) adds slightly to Gardizi. Cf. also Mutahhar, 
IV, 61. 

§40 as in Gardizi. 

§41. Si4a is the Silla kingdom (in Chinese: Sin4o), which 
comprised the central and eastern part of Corea (a.d. 755-935). 
The passage is borrowed (directly or indirectly) from I. Khurdadhbih, 
70 and 170, cf. I. Rusta, 82, Mutahhar, IV, 661 (who quotes Kitdb 
al-Masdlik), and aUFihrist, 350. 

§42. The chapter on Tibet is based on the same source as §ii of 
the Hudud (commentary, ibid,, 254-63). One should think that the 
source of the chapter is Jayhani but v. i., p. 90, note i. 

Ard must be restored as *Akhd (or Ajd ?) to bring it into harmony 
with the following Akhd-yul {yul, ''a country'’ in Tibetan), on which 
see §11, 7. 

The item on the “Gate of the two Tibets” {bdb al-T ubbatayn)^ 
corresponds to Dar-i Tubbat of the Hudud ^ §26, 12., but contains a 
precious indication on its position between the mountain Shiwa 
and the river Kh.rnab. The latter is the Upper Oxus (Panj), see 
§6, 7. and p. 208. Sheva is the plateau with a mountain 
lake in the easternmost part of Badakhshan, see Burhan al-din 
Kushkaki, Rahnumd~yi Badakhshdn, Russian transl., pp. 197-200 
(under Darvaz). Sheva is an additional link to the road between 
Khuttal (in the present day Tajikistan) and Kashmir, which I have 
tried to trace in H,-A., 363-5.2 After the crossing of the Oxus, 
see Ya'qubi, Geography, 396, I. Kh., 178, the road must have 
followed the river of Ragh before penetrating into Sheva. Thence 
it ran southwards down to the western side of the pass of Zardiw, 
where we can place the “Arab” Gate [H.-A., §24, 25.). The 
“Tibetan” Gate must have stood further east, on the road to 
Ishkashim. Idrisi, tr. Joubert, I, 493, refers to a gate at B.thlnj (?) 
depending on Tibet. 

The record of a Tibetan toll-house to the south-west of the 
Pamir is curious chronologically. It may be a reminiscence of the 
earlier period of Muslim domination in Central Asia (round about 
A.D. 715) when Chinese annals several times refer to Arab and 
Tibetan collaboration in the Hindukush-T’ien-shan region. Cf. 
H. A. R. Gibb, in B.S.O.S., 11/4, pp. 614-6. On the other hand, 
the H.-A. definitely modernises the situation while it assigns the 
construction of the Arab Gate to Ma’mun (possibly towards A.D. 
811) adding that the toll at the '' Gate of Tibet ” was levied by 
the Mushms living there (without a reference to Tibetans). 

Rdnk-r.nk correspond to H.-A,, §11, i., the second part of the 

^ Perhaps the “Inner" and the “Outer" Tibet ? Biruni places Twsm.t in the latter. 
It is possible that, instead of Tubbatayn, one should read *Tubbatiyin “of the 
Tibetans." 

2 On the authority of Jayhani, Marvazi refers to Khottal, Shikinan and Vakhan 
in the paragraph of yaks, see Arabic text, p. 51, line 10. 
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name standing apparently for Tibetan rong, "a cultivated valley/' 
Strangely enough, Biruni, Jawdhir, 236-42, does not speak of Tibet 
in his enumeration of gold mines. On the other hand, Mustaufi, 
Nuzhat aUqulub, GMS, 201, quotes the story of nuggets which are 
found ''in Rank, in the country of Turkistan," on the authority of 
the Suwar al-aqdllm?- 

Separately from the legend of gold nuggets in Tibet, Marvazi 
speaks of gold in the paragraph on ants (f. 210a), see Arabic text, 
p. 51, 1. 14), in which he states that at the farthest limit of India 
there is a land called Zamln-i zar (in Persian!), where gold grows 
like grass.2 Merchants can penetrate into it only at night for fear 
of the ants which are the size of a dog and can overtake the best 
horses if they are wounded or are moving slowly. Maqdisi, IV, 93 
(tr., IV, 88) quotes the same legend (<Jayham), while he places 
the country where gold grows like plants somewhere "towards the 
sun-rise." Cf. also Ibn lyas in Ferrand, Textes, 476. Ferrand is 
wrong in trying to substitute namtr, "a panther," for naml, "an ant." 
Legends connecting ants with gold are too well known, see Herodotus, 
III, 102-5, 3.nd Mahabharata, II, i860: "The kings of the North- 
West [brought to Yudhisthira] gold measured by dronas which had 
been dug up by ants (pipUika) and was called piptlika'' (L. D. 
Barnett). On Mongolian and Tibetan sources see Laufer, Die Sage 
von den goldgrahenden Ameisen, in T'oung-Pao, 1908, 429-52, and 
A. N. Francke, Two Ant stones from the territory of the ancient 
kins^dom of Western Tibet, in Asia Major, II, 1924, 67-75. 

Instead of Zdb, §11, 3., has N.zvdn. Marvazi gives some 

new details. Zdb is "above," i.e. beyond Rank-r.nk; its inhabitants 
resemble Turks; it has a river forming a frontier between Tibet and 
China. The last fact may be compared with HA A,, §6, 2., where it 
is said that the river Kisau (Kin-sha-chan ?) "rises from the east of 
the mountain Manisa (separating Tibet from India, and then from 
China), and reaches a place situated in the centre of Tibet (or "in 
the middle of the Tibetan frontier" ?). It flows on along that 
mountain, until it comes opposite the Tibeto-Indian frontier. Then 
it cuts through many mountains," and finally becomes the Ghiyan 
(Yangtze). In §9 it is added that the Chinese embark on the 
Ghiyan to visit Tibet for trade. These hints would suggest for 
"Zab" a situation on the upper course of the Yangtze, contrary to 
the HAA,, which describes "N.zvan" [T.zddn, etc., perhaps 
Tsaidam ?) as lying at the north-eastern corner of Tibet (see my 
sketch map, ibid., 196). 

A reference to the river separating China from Tibet is also found 

^ Of Abu Zayd BalkhI ? The latter’s work is known to us only in the version of 
Istakhri, BGA , I, which does not contain the passage on Rank. In BGA, I, Isfakhri's 
work bears the title of Masdlik al-mamdlik, but on its last page, 348, it is called 
Kitdb aUashkdl. Biruni, Jawdhir, 204, 216, 246, several times refers to the Ashkdl 
al-aqdlim (of Balkhi?). 

*It is possible that the author has in view Assam, cf. Chap, xii, §52. 
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in the Fihrist, 351, where the bridge spanning it is likewise described.^ 
It was made of *aqab, which the editor interprets as “boats/' How- 
ever, *aqab in this meaning appears to be a strictly local Egyptian 
term, Dozy, Supplement, II, 146. As the text insists on the dreadful- 
ness of the crossing by the bridge, which was two cubits wide, we 
must admit some other meaning of 'qb. As the usual meaning of 
*aqab is “sinews or tendons of which strings of bows, etc., are made," 
Lane, p. 2100, the report may hint at this tough material used in 
the construction of the bridge. ^ 

These details have a certain importance as suggesting that Muslims 
possessed some knowledge of the Sino-Tibetan borderland (possibly 
in the region of Szechuan), from whence they could have advanced 
even into Yiin-nan, v.s. §35. 

§43. The description of the musk-deer is repeated in the chapter 
of the gazelles {al-zibd) (ff. 84b-85a) in which Marvazi quotes a 
certain al-H,skt (?), who in his turn depended on “maritime mer- 
chants" {tujjdr al-bahr), v.s. §14. In fact, the story is very close 
to that of Abu-Zayd Sirafi (in Sulayman, 111-2), who undoubtedly 
used the maritime lore of the Persian Gulf. A similar passage of 
the Muruj, I, 353-6, is directly derived from Abu Zayd, whom 
Mas'udi met in a.d. 915. Very detailed information on musk was 
contained in a work of Ya'qubi, now lost. The work was quoted 
in the Jayb aWarus of Muhammad b. Ahmad al-TamimI al- 
Muqaddasi (d. 380/990), whose grandfather was Ya'qubi’s com- 
panion. Some of these quotations have survived in Nuwayri’s 
Encyclopedia, cf. EGA, VII, 364-70. Ya'qubi says, ibid., 364, 
that the best musk comes from “a place called Dhusm.t, situated at 
2 months' distance from (the capital of ?) Tibet." This place is 
without doubt identical with Tusmat, which the Hudud quotes under 
Tibet (§11, 9.). The name does not occur in Marvazi, but his chapter 
on the bovine species (f. 76a) contains the following important 
passage: “Jayhani, in the book of al-Masdlik wal-Mamdlik, says 
that a traveller from Sha-chou (Sd-ju) to China {Sin) sees on his 
right a mountain on which live the musk-deer and the oxen from 
whose tails whisks (“chawry") and tops of banners are made. It 
seems that at this place they are the best (although ?) these oxen 
(i.e. yaks) are numerous in the region extending eastwards from 
Khuttal, in the direction of Shiknan and Vakhkhan. (The above- 
mentioned mountain) is at a distance of two months and a half 
from Kashghar. It lies at the point where the roads branch off : to 

^ This bridge must be different from the suspension bridge between two mountains 
on the road from Khotan to Tibet, on this side of the “mountain with poisonous 
air,” as described by Jayhani, from whom it passed into Biruni, Chronology, 271, and 
Gardizi, ed. Barthold, 88; cf. also Mufahhar, IV, 92, Z. QazwinI, I, 160. 

2 The system would be different from that of a Tibetan rope-bridge graphically 
described in H. R. Davies, Yiin-nan, 1909, 259-60; the traveller is fastened to a 
gliding piece of wood and “flies across the river at the speed of an express train." 
More suitable would be the type represented in Yule-Cordier, II, 80, only without 
railings. 
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Qitay — in an easterly direction, and to China — ^with a deflection to 
the right, namely, southwards. (The mountain) lies approximately 
opposite Tibet.'' According to the description, the mountain 
would roughly correspond to Nan-shan. I think there is con- 
siderable likelihood that the region referred to in this quotation 
from Jayhani is the famous Tusmat. In the commentary on the 
p. 259, I had to locate Tusmat near Khotan, while stressing 
a discrepancy between this location and Biruni's co-ordinates 
(v.s. p. 67). The latter undoubtedly points to the north-eastern 
border of Tibet. The travellers had in view not only Nan-shan 
but also the terra incognita behind it. Following Biruni the distance 
from Kan-chou to Twsm.t (almost due west) was 327 miles (526 Km.), 
which would take us to the region of Tsaidam. On the other hand, 
the name Twsmat reminds one of Tibetan 'Mdo-smat, ‘'The Lower 
Amdo." Amdo is the plateau extending to the south of Kuku-nor.^ 
Its distance from Kan-chou is considerably under 526 Km., and this 
increases the impression that the original report vaguely referred to 
the highlands forming the north-eastern corner of Tibet. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TURKS 

Under the heading of “the Turks" Muslim geographers include 
also the Finno-Ugrian and Slavonic peoples of Eastern Europe. 
Several items which Marvazi, on his own initiative, inserted in 
Chapter XV have been reincorporated in their appropriate places 
in Chapter IX. The latter consists of two distinct parts: 

A. A general description of the tribes: 

§§1-3: Introductory, with an account of a great migration of 
tribes (Qay, Qun, Shari, etc.). 

§§4-10: Eastern Turks: Khirkhiz, Kharlukh, Kimak and their 
neighbours, Pechenegs. 

§§ii-i6: Peoples of Eastern Europe: Khazar, B.rdas, Bulghar, 
the northerners, Majghari, Slavs, Rus. 

B. Anthropological remarks on the influence of the climate on the 
northern peoples. 

§§17-20: Theories of Hippocrates and Galen about the Turks 
(read: Scythians) and Amazons. 

^ It stretches along the upper Hoang-Ho (to the south of Kuku-nor, down to the 
limits of Kan-su and Szechuan). In Amdo lie the famous monasteries of Gumbum 
and Labrang. Musk-deer in herds are still found in Amdo, but wild yaks have been 
driven out by the nomads, see P. K. Kozlov, Mongolei, Amdo, etc., German transla- 
tion 1925, pp. 171 and 215. According to W. W. Rockhill, The land of the Lamas, 
1891, pp. 73-5, the term Amdo applies to the country “within the Kan-su border 
inhabited by Tibetans." The latter locally call themselves Amdo-wa, the in- 
habitants of the more fertile valleys being called Rong-wa. 
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In the background of the Introduction is the Ghuz (Arab, Ghuzz) 
tribe to which the Seljuk dynasty belonged. A part of it (§2) is 
but a rearrangement of traditional data, but §3 refers to facts 
which are not found in any previous records. 

The middle part of the Chapter (§§4-'i6) runs more or less parallel 
with a number of texts already known and supposed to be con- 
nected with Jayhani, but Marvazi's text contains some curious 
additions, which undoubtedly belong to the original source, for they 
fit exactly into the system. Thus he described the neighbours of 
the Kimak (§§8 bis^ 9), who are only vaguely referred to in the 
Hudud, and beyond the Isu and Yura, extends the description down 
to the northern sea (§§12 and quater). The paragraph on the 
Rus (§15) has a curious epilogue on their conversion to Islam. 

As already stated, the basic source must be Jayhani, but in the 
latter’s text too one must discriminate between the facts borrowed 
from earlier authors (I. Khurdadhbih, etc.), and the material col- 
lected directly under the author’s instructions. Some hesitation 
in the nomenclature, which reflects the difference between the older 
(pre-Jayhanian) sources, is noticeable in Marvazi. In §12 the 
Bur das (Istakhri < Balkhi : Burtds) are said to raid the Bulkdr, but in 
§12 bis the latter nation is called Bulghdr, The earlier ''Bulkar- 
Burdas” report may have been incorporated in I. Khurdadhbih,^ 
though the problem of its other contents requires a special study. 
To it probably belonged the data on the Slavs, Rus and western Turks, 
but it is difficult to say how much ground it covered in the east.^ 

On the whole, the points which Marvazi has in common with 
I. Rusta and Bakri are §§ii, 12 (similarly: Burdds), 13 (partly), 
14 (partly), 15 (partly). The additional points in which Marvazi 
agrees with the Hudud and Gardizi are §§4, 5 ter, 6, 7, 8 (partly), 
10, 12 bis (partly), 13. The points recorded only in Marvazi (and 
partly copied in 'Aufi) are §§i, 2 (a rearrangement of former sources), 
3 (the famous passage on the migration of tribes), 5, 5 bis, 8, 8 bis, 9, 
12 ter and quater (some details not in ‘Aufi), 15 (on the conversion 
of the Rus to Islam). §§17-20 are of an entirely different origin 
based as they are on ancient Greek medical texts slightly retouched 
by the author. 

§1. This paragraph is hterally translated in 'Aufi, see Marquart, 
Vber das Volkstum der Komanen, p. 40, where the original afkhddh, 
''sub-tribes,” has been faultily transmitted. 

§2. 'Aufi [ibid., lines 4-9) abridges and modernises our text which 
itself represents an attempt to rearrange the traditional facts to 
bring them more up to date. The composite character of the para- 
graph is apparent from the simultaneous use of the terms Toghuzghuz 
and Turkman. 

1 As partly suggested by Barthold, Zap., XXI, pp. xli-iii. 

* I. Rusta omits the eastern Turks but the Hvuidd, Gardizi and Marvazi describe 
them. 

G 
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The Toghuzghuz Turks (in Chinese T*u-kueh) on the Orkhon had 
ceased to exist as a political power a.d. 745; their western branch, 
continued by the Tiirgish clans, gave way to the Qarluq about 
A.D. 776. The Uyghurs ruled on the Orkhon from 745 down to 
840, when their federation was dissolved by the Qirghiz and Chinese, 
a part of it only surviving in Kan-su and Eastern T'ien-shan. The 
spelling *Uy-ghur for Uyghur (see Arabic text, p. 18) is curious as 
separating the final element, which was perhaps considered as a link 
between the three ancient names mentioned in §2. Rashid al-din, 
ed. Berezin, Trudt Vost, Otd., VII, 159, also spells Dy-ghur, The 
third name, *Och-ghur or ♦t)ch-ghuz is a puzzle unless the name 
refers to the Vchuq (*t)ch-oq?) division which formed the left wing 
of the Oghuz (Ghuz) federation, see Rashid al-din, ibid., 35.^ Whether 
the Uyghur were originally a part of the Turk (Ghuz) tribe is still 
very doubtful, see Hudud, 263-8, but in later times (fourteenth 
century) they were considered as ''having always been together with 
the Oghuz,'* Rashid al-din, ibid., p. 22. 

The title Toghuz-khaqan (or rather, Toghuzghuz-khaqan) properly 
belonged to the Turkish (T'u-kiieh) rulers, but might have been 
traditionally applied to their successors on the Orkhon and else- 
where. In Marvazi’s time it was a sheer anachronism. The text 
has mainly in view the Ghuz from whom the Seljuk dynasty has 
sprung up. The description of the Turkish boundary points to the 
time of earlier Samanids. The word shdkin seems to be of Soghdian 
origin, see Vladimirtsov, Mongolica I, in Zap. Roll. Vost., I, 1925, 
p. 327. In Turkish and Mongolian chaqar (>/sax«r) applies to 
"a court-yard, a fortified camp," and with a further extension of 
the meaning, to the persons grouped round a court, a monastery. 
In Central Asia, the form chdkar / chakir (Hsuan-Tsang: Che-kieh) 
was used to designate the "life-guards" of the local rulers, see 
Barthold, Turkestan, 180. The three cups of wine are what is called 
thaldtha-yi ghassdla (Hafiz). Nizam al-mulk in his Siydsat-ndma, 
190, refers to si piydla-yi shardb at an entertainment of Turkish 
amirs of the Samanid court. Cf. also Chap, XII, §4. 

The term Turkman is first recorded towards the end of the tenth 
century a.d.^ It does not occur in Istakhri (<Balkhi) or the 
Hudud. For practical purposes Turkman is a later synonym of 
Ghuz. The clear distinction which Marvazi draws in applying it 
only to the Muslim Ghuz is curious; in fact, the spread of the term 
Turkman coincides with the Islamization of the Ghuz, v.i. p. 103. 
In spite of the lack of positive proofs, we may imagine that the 
Seljuks favoured a special denomination for their subjects, such as 
would distinguish them both from the Ghuz hordes which raided 

^Already Ibn al-Athlr, XI, 54 (under the year 536/1141), mentions the two 
divisions of the Ghuz Aj.q and B.r.q {*^B.z.q), i.e. ’^Uchuq and **Bozuq. 

* First reference in Muqaddasi, BGA, III, 274, who in one breath mentions the 
Ghuz in the neighbourhood of Sauran and Sh.gh.ljan and the "Turkmans who have 
accepted Islam" in the neighbourhood of B.rukat and B.laj. 
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Persia as forerunners of the Seljuks, and from the tribes opposed to 
the Seljuks, such as, at a later date, held Sultan Sanjar prisoner 
(from A.D. 1153 down to the end of 1156). 

On the Turkish and heathen Ghuz see also §3, which refers to a 
movement of the Tiirkman-Ghuz-Pechenegs, but with a significant 
difference. In §2 the Ghuz, under the pressure of the Turkmans, 
leave Khwarazm (!) and migrate to the territory of the Pechenegs, 
and the success of the Turkmans is explained by their Islam. §3 has 
no religious background and the (Muslim!) Turkmans seem to 
succumb to the pressure of other tribes. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus records the first attack of the Ghuz and Khazars on the 
Pechenegs, circa a.d. 893, and attributes to it the seizure of the 
Magyar territory by the Pechenegs. Some traces of this migration 
of the Pechenegs are found in Istakhri {circa a.d. 930), p. 10, and 
the Hudud (a.d. 982). The latter (<Jayham) speaks distinctly of 
the 'Turkish Pechenegs'' in their former seats (§20) and the 
"Khazarian Pechenegs" in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, 
see my commentary, ibid., 312-5, 443-4. In §2 Marvazi echoes 
the same tradition though he modernizes it by the use of the 
later term Turkman. The tradition of §3 seems to be entirely 
different. 

§3. The contents of this important record had first become 
known through 'Aufi's Persian translation brought to light by 
Barthold, Turkestan, I, 99, and re-edited by Marquart, Komanen, 
409-14, with an amazingly elaborate commentary. Barthold and 
Pelliot have discussed Marquart's theories in their reviews of his 
work, cf. also Hudud, 284, 317, 444 and passim. Marvazi's original 
adds a few important details to which I referred in my article, Une 
nouvelle source musulmane sur VAsie Centrale au XT siecle (1937). 
There is much that is still dark in this passage but a closer study of 
it enables me to make new suggestions on several points. 

A. The Qay. The migration was begun by the Qun, but its 
easternmost link seems to have been the Qay. 

According to Marvazi, the Qun left their territory because {a) they 
were afraid of the ruler of Qitay and {b) they were cramped for 
grazing grounds.^ The obvious explanation is that the expansion of 
the Qitay federation under the Liao dynasty caused a redistribution 
of pastures and that the Qun had to leave their headquarters 
{mardkiz) and move westwards. The Qun were ousted from ''these 
pasture lands {mar at)'' by a stronger tribe called Qay. The phrase 
is clumsy but suggests that the Qay attacked not the original homes 
of the Qun but the new pasture lands which the Qun were using. 
The Qay are said to have "followed" (or "pursued") the Qun and 
the verb ittaba'a also indicates that the Qun were already on the 

^ Cf. Rdhat aUsuduY, 92, on the petition which the Turcomans addressed to Sultan 
Mahmud asking him to allow them to cross the Oxus, because of the insufficiency of 
their pastures. 
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move.^ In Arabic script the names Qitay and Qay can be easily 
confused, but the separate entity of the Qay is attested in ^Ler 
sources as well. 

The oldest record of this tribe^ is in Biruni's Tafhlm (written in 
420/1029), ed. Wright, 145: 'The Sixth Clime begins from the terri- 
tory of the Eastern Turks, such as the Qay, Qun, Khirkhiz, Kimak 
and Toghuzghuz,'' etc., cf. Hudud, 284. Incidentally this enumera- 
tion suggests that the Qay were considered as the easternmost tribe 
in the list. In aUQdnun al-Mas'udl, compiled shortly after 421 /1030, 
no mention is found of the Qay and Qun, while (the capital of ?) 
Qitd figures as the easternmost point of the Second Clime, beyond 
Utkin (v.s. p. 69). This curious omission may be due to the technical 
impossibility of fixing astronomically the position of nomad tribes. 

In Kashghari's Dlwdn, I, 28, the Qay appear in the series of tribes 
stretching from the Byzantine Empire in a west-to-east direction: 
Pecheneg — Qipchaq — Oghuz — Y amak (Kimak) — Bashghurt — Basmil 
— Qay — Yabaqu — Tatar — Qirqiz. The latter are said to live in the 
neighbourhood of al-Sin, i.e. of Khitay, for the China proper of the 
Sung is called by the author "Tavghach, which isMasin (*Mahachin).’' 
Another series of tribes "in the middle (zone) between south and 
north (sic)" is as follows: Chigil — Tukhs — Yaghma — Ighraq — 
Charuq — Jumul — Uyghur — Tangut — Khitay, "which is al-Sin." On 
the Map accompanying Kashghari's text,^ Qay is shown in the space 
between the Irtish and Obi: beyond the Irtish and to the north (!) 
of the mountains (Altai ?) is inscribed Otk.n \ to the north-east of the 
latter and on the left bank of the Yamur (Obi) is shown "the habitat 
of the Jumul" and downstream from it "the habitat of the Qay." 
This position agrees with the place of the Qay in the above-mentioned 
enumeration according to which the tribe lived considerably to the 
west of the Qirqiz. On the other hand, Qay appears immediately 
north of Vtk.n. If this name stands for the well-known Otiikan in 
the Selenga basin, the position of the Qay should be moved con- 
siderably eastward to the neighbourhood of Baikal (?). However, 
Kashghari's Vtk.n may echo the Dtktn of Biruni and Marvazi, on 
which see Chap. IX, §2oC. In this case no great importance should 
be attached to Kashghari's location of a little-known place. All 
we can . ay is that in the two series of tribes the Qay and the equally 
vague Jumul are taken for neighbours. Kashghari, III, 118, con- 
siders the Qay as a Turkish tribe, and though, I, 30, he mentions 
them among the peoples having their own lugha ("language, or 

^ In ‘Aufi's translation, the Qay drive the Qun away from their own pastures, i.e. 
from the neighbourhood of the Qay pastures {az mard't-yi khud dur kardand) ? 

2 The name Thdy of the Hudiid, which I tentatively compared with Qay, H.-A., 
229, is still uncertain. The three dots of the first character admit of an alternative 
restoration as *^Qitdy, v.s. Chap. VIII, §35. 

® The Map may have been drawn by the author himself, or based on his indica- 
tions, cf. A. Herrmann, Die dlteste tUrkische Weltkarte, in Imago mundi, 1935, p. 27, 
but it suggests that Kashghari’s knowledge of Farther Asia was hazy, v.s. Chap. IX, 
§16. 
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dialect'"), he admits that they speak good Turkish.^ Finally, 
in, 58, a Turkish verse is quoted whose author accuses his enemy 
of having stolen his Qay slave. 

Next, in chronological order comes Marvazi’s paragraph describ- 
ing the chain of migration of Turkish tribes (§3). 'Aufi's passage is 
only a translation of it. 

The Syriac Map published by the late Mingana in the Manchester 
Guardian of 19th May, 1933, shows at the eastern extremity of the 
Sixth Clime '‘Qirqiz; Qay and Qun; the country of the Turks and 
Mongols (!)." The last detail makes it difficult to accept the date of 
A.D. 1150 attributed to it by the editor. In any case, the description 
of the Sixth Clime is apparently influenced by Biruni’s Tafhlm, which 
manual is also directly responsible for Yaqut's description of the 
Climes, I, 33.2 

Thus Biruni, Kashghari and Marvazi are our original authorities 
on the Qay. The date of the Tafhtm (1029 ?) in which the Qay and 
Qun are mentioned for the first time might suggest that the in- 
formation on the Far Eastern peoples was brought by the K'itan 
embassy of a.d. 1027 (Chap. VIII, §22). The distance between the 
Qay and Qun on the one hand (6th Clime) and the Qitay on the 
other (2nd Clime) is considerable. It may indicate that the tribes 
had already begun their westward trek, unless it is due to the 
southern expansion of the Qitay. 

Kashghari's enumeration of the order in which the tribes come is 
presumably more reliable than their position on his Map. As there 
is no trace of the Qun in Kashghari, he may have in view some later 
period when the Qay had moved still more to the west before 
vanishing from the stage and being forgotten by later writers. 

Who were the Qay Some connection with the Qitay and some 
similarity of names make me think of the Hi (read: xi)>^ who are 
often coupled with the Qitay. In the Orkhon inscription the name 
Tatab’i presumably refers to them,^ while the Chinese transcription 
may have preserved their indigenous appellation (originally 
K‘u-mo-hi). In the T'ang-shu their territory is said to be con- 
tiguous in the north-east with the K'itan and in the west with the 
Turks. 

^ I, 33: they pronounce y instead of j] I, 393: their word q'irnaq, “a slave girl"; 
III, 108 : their word qat, "a fruit, a berry" (both words in common with several other 
tribes) . 

2 This map seems to be identical with that published byChabot, Une mappemonde 
Syrienne du XIII^ siecle, in Bull, de giog. hist, et descr,, 1897, pp. 98-112, and 1898, 
pp. 31-43. Cf, Honigmann, o.c., 167-78. 

3 Marquart, Komanen, 53, 187, made a mistake in confusing the Qay (Kashghari, 
I, 28) with the Oghuz clan Qayi (Kashghari, I, 56: Qay'igh). On the other hand he 
thought that the founders of the Qipchaq dynasty {circa 514/1120) were Hi, ibid., 
ii7» 137- 

* According to Karlgren, the pronunciation of the sign in Cantonese is hay (Haloun). 
This makes it still nearer to Qay. Pelliot, J.A., April, 1920, 150, restores the 
ancient reading Hi as yidi, or, in the complete form K'-u-mo-hi, ^K'uo-m^’ak-yidi < 
^Qumayay. 

3 Thomsen, Inscriptions, 141, and ZDMG, 1924, 174. Melioransky, Zap., XII, 100. 
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As early as a.d. 696, they had made an alliance with the latter. 
In the beginning of the ninth century they allied themselves with 
the Uyghurs.^ Finally, the K'itan subdued the Hi and I learn from 
Prof. Haloun that they transferred a considerable number of them 
to the north-west of the great bend of the Yellow River. The 
solution of our problem lies in this direction, but it must be reserved 
as a prize for those who can read the Chinese chronicles of the K’itan. 

B. The Qun. The name is found only in Biruni and Marvazi 
(>'Aufi). As in the case of Qay, the earliest information about 
Qun was possibly obtained through the K’itan ambassador, but the 
additional facts seem to be due to Akinchi b. Qochqar (v.i. p. loi). 
A 'Very old, correct and reliable” MS. of 'Aufi (Br.Mus.Or. 2676) 
instead of gives Q.ry, which form caused me to suppose, 

285, that Qun=Quri, v.i. §5 ter. This surmise is no more defendable 
in view of Marvazi’s clear spelling Qun,^ and his unexpected revela- 
tion that the Qun were Nestorian Christians. The first report of a 
considerable success of Christian proselytization among the Far 
Eastern nomads, namely, the conversion of the Kereit, reached the 
West only about a.d. 1009.^ This date corroborates the assumption 
that the great migration could have taken place only in the eleventh 
century. The name Qun, however, does not occur among the 
Christian tribes of the Far East.^ As the conversion of an important 
tribe would not have passed unobserved in the centre of Nestorian 
administration, we have to suppose either that the Qun were only a 
part of some federation (Kereit, Ongut) or that Qun is a Qitay term 
for a tribe familiar to us under a different name. As yet we know 
of no conversions to the north of Mongolia. Thus it is probable 
that the Qun were established among the Mongols. 

Marquart’s theory, Komanen, 80, about the Qun being a division 
of the tribe Marqa or Murqa is a mistake. Instead of 'Aufi’s m.rqa 
Marvazi has a clear firqu, "a tribe,” and this reading is supported 
by the Persian variant mardumi in one of 'Aufi’s MSS. Conse- 
quently, exit Murqal 

Professor Haloun whom I have consulted on the identity of the 
Qun has made a new and original suggestion. He would consider 
the possibility of the Qun being the T’u-yu-hun. “Beside the full 
form of the latter name, the shortened forms T'u-hun and T'ui-hun 
are also, and in fact preferably, used in the Chinese sources from the 
seventh century a.d. onwards. Instances of simple Hun (Middle 
Chinese yuen) are very numerous as well”. 

^ See lakinf [Bichurin], Istoriya narodov, 1/2, pp. 470-6, where the information on 
the Hi is grouped together. 

2 The name Quri figures in Marvazi in Chap. VIII, §35, but unfortunately for our 
comparative purpose, not in Chap. IX, §5 ter. 

* Bar Hebraeus, Chron. EccL, III, 279-80; see now this passage in A. Mingana, 
The early spread of Christianity in Central Asia, Manchester, 1925, p. 15. 

* The Christian tribes among the Mongols were Kereit, Ongiit, Nayman and partly 
Merkit. See Pelliot, Chritiens d’Asie Centrale, in T'oung-Pao, 1914, 623-44, and 
Grousset, U empire des steppes, 1939, 243-6. 
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'The first known home of the T'u-yu-hun was in south-western 
Manchuria and their original language may have been a Mongolian 
dialect.^ About a.d. 310 they occupied the country round the present 
Ho-chou in Kan-su and made themselves masters of the Kokendr 
region over which they ruled uncontested from a.d. 446.^ After a 
crushing defeat inflicted upon the T’u-yu-hun by the Tibetans in 663, 
their qayan, together with a large body of his followers, was settled by 
the Chinese at An-lo-chou, to the south of modem Ning-hsia (a.d. 672), 
while other fractions of the tribe were established near Yen-an-fu in 
Shen-si (Hun-chou), in south-eastern Ordos (Ning-shuo-chou), on the 
Ulan-miiren, south of Liang-chou (Ko-men-chou), and elsewhere. In 
769 An-lo-chou in its turn was taken by the Tibetans and the main 
body of the T’u-yii-hun shifted to the region of Yin-shan, north of the 
great bend of the Huang-ho, where they formed the chief constituent 
element of the population during the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
other elements being the Sha-to, the Ch’i-p'i and other Turkish tribes. 
In the second half of the ninth century an important division of the 
T'u-yii-hun moved further on to Northern Shan-si. Their rule over 
Ta-t’ung {881-891) was broken by the Sha-to, and thereupon a groui> 
settled round Yii-chou (near the Little Wu-Cai-shan) became paramount. 
During the tenth century this group practically bordered on the 
“Western Hi“ who, fleeing the Khtan, had occupied Kuei-chou (present 
Huai-lai, north-west of Peking). The Khtan subdued the T'u-yu-hun 
of Yin-shan in 916 and dominated the territory of Yii-chou in 938. 
The TTi-yu-hun of Yii-chou crossed over to Chinese territory, and in 946 
were almost annihilated near Lan-chou (north-west of T'ai-yiian-fu). 
There seems to be no direct indication as to a migration of the remaining 
T’u-yii-hun to the west, but their name disappears from Eastern- 
Asiatic records during the eleventh century.”^ 

The prolonged stay of the T’u-yii-hun in the region of Yin-shan 
makes it quite plausible that at least a part of them were touched 
by Christian propaganda radiating from Ordos. In this important 
point too Prof. Haloun’s hypothesis looks very satisfactory. 

As the scene of the clash between the Qay and Qun has to be 
placed somewhere in Eastern Mongolia, and the Shariya whom the 
Qun subsequently pressed are to be sought near Lake Aral, the 
distance which the Qun travelled over could not be under 4000 Kms. 
This is the most obscure link in the chain of migrations. The Qun 
must have been in good numbers to provoke a further displacement 
of the western tribes, but their road ran through regions equally 
removed from Chinese, Muslim and Western observers. Apart 
from Marvazi, the only reference to the migration of the Qun is found 
in Mattheos of Urha, in whose text “the people of Serpents” corre- 
sponds to our Qun (v.i. p. 102). The only representative of the tribe 

^ Pelliot, Note sur les T'ou-yu-houen, in T'oung-Pao. 1921, pp. 323-30. 

2 lakinf [Bichurin], I story a Tibeta i Khukhunora, I, pp. 73-99. 

® It seems less probable that the Qun might have been connected with a Tolis tribe 
Hun which becomes known circa a.d. 600 and whose later destinies are closely con- 
nected with the Uyghurs. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou~kiue occidentaux, 
p. 87, n. 3, No. 10. 
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whose memory has survived is the amir Akinchi b. Qochqar, of 
whom it will be more convenient to speak in the following paragraph. 

C. Al-Shariya. With regard to this group we have three 
questions to consider, namely; {a) its relation to the homonymous 
group mentioned in the chapter on China ; [h) the implications of the 
name; and (c) the authority for Marvazi's report. 

(a) A group of al-Shariya is described in Chapter VIII, §20, at a 
half-month's distance to the east of Shan-chou (or Sha-chou ?). 
These Shariya who are said to have fled from Islam, i.e. from some 
more westerly region, seem to have been connected with the Sari- 
Yughurs of Kan-su. The more important group of the Shariya 
which, in the great migration of Turkish tribes, forms the principal 
connecting link between Western Asia and Eastern Europe, is to 
be located some 3,000 Kms. to the N.W. of the first group. If the 
identity of their name points to their appurtenance to the same 
nation, the latter must have experienced considerable vicissitudes 
and have been very widely scattered. 

(b) Stripped of the Arabic ending the name appears in 'Aufi as 
San, Barthold^ restored this form as Turkish san, ‘"yellow," and 
compared it with the name of the Qipchaq (Romans), whom the 
Russians call Polovtsi (from nojioBUH, “yellowish, sallow," see 

315) and the Western Europeans, Pallidi, etc.^ 

As is customary with nomade federations, the “Qipchaq" must 
have been an association of various tribes,^ within which the chieftain- 
ship was assumed by single clans, families and even outsiders. 
Very probably the variety of names under which the federation is 
known reflects the historical succession of leadership within it. The 
Hudud, §18, refers to several territories intermediate between the 
Kimak and Qipchaq. The name of one of them spelt Y ,ysun-ydsu 
made me suspect in the first part of it a reference to some Yughurs 
whose presence in the Qara-qum sands is referred to in several sources, 
H.-A., 309-10.^ If Marvazi's §3 has in view this tribe, the com- 
parison with Chap. VIII, §20, might suggest that, after the 
catastrophe of a.d. 840, a part of the Uyghurs had sought refuge in 
this remote region lying to the north-east of the Aral lake. We have 
no means, however, of answering the questions when and why the 

^ In his review of Marquart’s Komanen, which H. H. Schaeder has translated into 
German in his introduction to Marquart’s Wehrot und Arang, p. 34*. 

2 The coming-into-being of the Qipchaq forms the subject of Marquart's book, 
Vher das Volkstum der Komanen, 1914. Cf. now H.-A., §21, with my commentary. 
Recently D. A. Rasovsky has published a series of five excellent articles on the 
Polovtsi, Seminarium Kondakovianum, 1935-9 (see especially Chapter I: the origins 
of the Polovtsi). 

* In Juvayni, II, 102, I should now restore the names of the two rivers QYLY and 
QYMJ as *Qanqli and Qibjakh. 

*Or could the name of this group represent some variation of Yugra (v.i. §12 ter). 
We are insufficiently informed of the early distribution of this Finnish tribe which 
before a.d. 1000 is supposed to have occupied the middle and lower course of the 
Obi and the lower reaches of the Irtish, see V. N. Chernetsov, Ocherk etnogeneza 
Ohskikh Yugrov, in Krat, Soob. Inst. Mater. Kult., IX, 1941, pp. 18-28. 
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Kan-chou Yughurs received their surname Safi (‘‘Yellow*') (v.i. 
p. 77), and whether some larger division of the tribe was entitled 
to this appellation.^ Should our identification of the Shariya find 
a further confirmation, one might imagine that the western series of 
migration was provoked by this particular tribe, while the rest of 
the “Qipchaq** federation was not affected by it. In any case, to 
be in the position to press on the Muslim Turkmans, the Shariya 
(whether Polovtsi, or a special Uyghur tribe) must have lived in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Aral and the lower course of the Sir-darya.^ 

Before we survey the repercussions of the movement among the 
western tribes it will be helpful to consider one important point 
throwing light on the origin of §3. 

I am inclined to connect the transmission of our report with the 
person of an amir of Qun origin whose name is found in our text. 
According to Juvayni, II, 3, Akinchi b. Qochqar was Sanjar's slave, 
whereas I. Athir, X, 181, says that he was one of Bark-yaruq's 
slaves and that this sultan appointed him Khwarazmshah. Bark- 
yaruq began to reign in Shavval 487/14 October~ii November, 
1094, and the nomination of Akinchi was probably made on the 
occasion of Bark-yaruq's first visit to Khorasan after the over- 
throw of his tyrannous uncle Arslan Arghun. Bark-yaruq reached 
his army on 5 Jamadi I 490/20 April, 1096, and stayed in Khorasan 
over seven months. Akinchi had time to collect a force of 10,000, 
most probably in his new government, and then came to Marv to 
join the Sultan, who by that time had returned to ‘Iraq. Akinchi 
arrived with a small escort and, while engaged in merry-making, 
was attacked and killed by two rival amirs. This must have 
happened towards the very end of 1097. Consequently, only for a 
very short time did Akinchi enjoy his governorship, though a 
previous acquaintance with Khwarazm was a necessary prerequisite 
of his appointment. The fact that both his father's and his son’s 
names are known points to some family tradition as accounting for 
Akinchi’s own whereabouts. A man of such standing as to become 
Khwarazmshah, i.e. the governor responsible for the whole northern 
front of the Seljuk empire, must have been a prominent personality 
fully aware of the events in the steppe to the north of the Aral lake 
and the Caspian. There is nothing strange in the supposition that 
the court physician Sharaf al-Zaman, himself a native of Marv, 
knew him personally. He might even have been called to attend 
on the dying Khwarazmshah. 

It stands to reason that the immense migration of tribes ranging 
from Manchuria to the Black Sea could not be a matter of a few 

^ We can only put on record, as a mere parallel, that at an earlier time, the Tiirgish 
were divided into two groups called “Black" and “Yellow," see H.-A., 301. A 
considerable stream Sari-su flows in the neighbourhood of the Qara-qum sands. 

* Marquart, Komanen, 41, took Sari for the capital of Mazandaran, but in his 
corrections, ibid., 202, has admitted that the country of Sari must have lain to the 
east of the Turkmans. 
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years, nor could it have been surveyed in its entirety from outside. 
Very probably the two series of moves, “Qay — Qun — Shariya” and 
'Turkman— Ghuz — Pecheneg'' were knitted together at some 
central point, such as Khwara'zm. No person was better qualified 
to correlate the facts than Akinchi b. Qochqar.^ 

If our surmise is correct, the terminus ante quern of the report is 
A.D. 1097, but the family tradition may have been considerably 
older, and the only course open to us is to check the date of the last 
waves of the migration which reached the shores of the Black Sea. 
This will oblige us to reverse the order of our survey and proceed 
from the West to the East. 

D. Bahr Arminiya. No sea, except the Lakes of Urmia or 
Van could be called "Armenian.'' The mistake in Marvazi (and 
'Aufi) is obvious. In the chapter on the Turks (§13), the Majghari 
are said to occupy the territory down to Bahr al-Rum, and, as the 
Pechenegs ousted the Magyars from these lands, Bahr Arminiya 
must be restored as Bahr al-Rumiya, a natural term for the Black 
Sea, see Chap. IX, §13. 

E. The Pechenegs (v.i. §10). In the famous passage of De 
administrando imperio (Chap. 37), Constantine Porphyrogenitus says 
that fifty, or fifty-five years before the composition of his book 
(written circa a.d. 948) the Khazars and the Oghuz (Ghuz) drove the 
Pechenegs from their former territory and the Pechenegs came to 
seize the land of the Magyars (Tol/p/cot in Byzantine terminology), 
"which they occupy even to this day." According to Constantine’s 
chronology, the territory near the Black Sea was reached by the 
Pechenegs shortly before a.d. 900, i.e. earlier than Apaoki laid the 
first foundations of the K'itan state [circa a.d. 907)! Consequently 
our report has in view some further movements among the 
Pechenegs. In 1036 Yaroslav of Kiev inflicted a crushing defeat on 
them, but down to the middle of the eleventh century they were 
active in the Balkans and on the Byzantine front. Under the year 
1054 the Russian chronicles refer for the first time to the "Torks" 
(=Ghuz) and, simultaneously, to the Polovtsi (Qipchaq). In 1064 
the Ghuz appear on the Danube, see Hudud, 316. 

Of great importance is the passage which Marquart, Komanen, 55, 
discovered in the Armenian historian Mattheos of Ufha who sub 
anno 1050-1 says that a people of "Serpents" [avc-icn), having 
defeated the "Pallid, or Fallow ones [xartes)/' the latter did the 
same to the "Uz and Patsinnak," and finally the Pechenegs (perhaps 
with some others of the enumerated tribes) raided the Byzantine 
territory. The raid is confirmed by Byzantine sources,^ but nothing 
else is known of its remote stimulus. In any case, it must not be 

^ The identity of Akinchi in ‘Aufi's text with the governor of Khwarazm was dis- 
covered by Marquart, Komanen, 1914, but Barthold in his Turkestan, 1900, had 
already written on the said Khwarazmshah (see Engl. transL, p. 324). 

See the remarkable study by V. G. Vasilyevsky, Vizantiya i Pechenegi in Trudi, 
1,2 1908, 1-175, which remained unknown to Marquart, Komanen, 55. 
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imagined that Mattheos resumes the events of one single year, the 
migration on such a scale having evidently required a series of 
seasons. If we compare the passage of Mattheos with our text, his 
'Tallid ones'" (a usual designation of the Koman-Qipchaq) may 
correspond to our Shari/Sari (in Turkish ''yellow, pallid") and his 
"Serpents" to our Qun.^ Mattheos knew nothing of the Qay who 
had remained in the Far East. 

We might remember at this place Constantine's testimony that 
after a.d. 889 some Pechenegs stayed back under the Ghuz dominion, 
which fact seems to be confirmed by the Hudud (<Jayham). This 
part of the people may have become involved in the series of move- 
ments described in §3, and thus have added to the unrest in the 
southern Russian steppes occupied by the other Pechenegs. 

F.G. The Ghuz and Turkman. The rigorous distinction between 
the heathen and Muslim Ghuz (v.s. §2) has some chronological im- 
portance. Our sources on the beginnings of Islam among Turko- 
mans are very scanty. From Gardizi, 64, we learn that the chief 
of the "Ghuz Turks," with whom the last Samanid sought refuge 
in 391/1001, made profession of Islam and established marriage ties 
with his guest. ^ This shows how tardily Islam was finding its way 
into the steppes.^ 

The following details in our analysis merit special attention. 

{a) The great migration referred to by Marvazi is connected with 
the rise of the Qitay dynasty (907/1 124). 

(&) The Qitay < mbassy of 1027 must be responsible for the first 
mention of the Qay and Qun found in Biruni. Both nations are 
still placed east of the Khirkhiz. This suggests that the eastern part 
of the great migration began after a.d. 1027. 

[c) The Christianity of the Qun (Marvazi) also brings us down to 
the eleventh century. 

[d) The superiority of the Muslim Turkmans over the heathen 
Ghuz similarly points to the eleventh century. 

{e) Marvazi's chain of migrations is not linked either with the 
Khazars or with the Majgharis, which can indicate that the former 
ceased to exist as an important state (second half of the tenth 
century), and the latter had already settled beyond the Carpathians 
(after a.d. 900). 

(/) As the first southward spread of the Pechenegs (shortly before 
A.D. 900) is chronologically out of the question, our source must 
refer to the second Pecheneg migration about the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

^ In the mouth of a Christian author, the nickname “Serpents” is somewhat un- 
expected when applied to a tribe that is said to have professed Christianity. 

2 Barthold, Turkestan, 269, and Ocherk istorii turkmen. naroda, 20, 22, identifies 
this Yabghu (or Pighu) with an ancestor of the Seljuks, which gives the facts an 
added significance. [Puxuy, P'iyu "a kind of hawk”, see Le Coq, Bemerk. zurturk. 
Falknerei, in Baessler-Archiv, 1912, II/5, p. 114]. 

* As suggested above, p. 94, the term Turkman in our §2 may be an anachronism 
introduced by Marvazi into an earlier tradition. 
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(g) The Khwarazmshah Akinchi b. Qochqar, who died a.d. 1097, 
may have witnessed in his youth, or known through his father, the 
last stages of the great migration; the tribal tradition of the Qun 
was undoubtedly preserved in' his family. 

(A) Grosso modo the migration is to be located within the period 
A.D. 1030-50, as already guessed by Marquart.^ 

It remains for us to eliminate one more complication. The final 
formation of the Qipchaq state is attributed by Marquart, Komanen, 
137, to the leadership of a family which, according to Chinese sources, 
had left the district of Wu-p'ing on the river ChMien, near the 
mountain of An-ta-han, see Bretschneider, II, 72. Marquart 
locates this region in the province of Jehol.^ The prince who led 
the migration was K'ii-ch'u, and we are told that his grandson 
I-no-ssu was an old man when he submitted to Chengiz. This 
detail suggests that the emigration of K'ii-ch’u took place ''about 
A.D. 1120 at the latest,” and Pelliot, ]^A,y April, 1920, p. 150, 
agrees with Marquart in placing it "in the beginning of the twelfth 
century.” Marquart further thinks that K’ii-ch’u left his country 
in connection with the rise of the Kin (Jurje) in a.d. 1115 and the 
fall of the K’itan in a.d. 1125. 

This particular migration of a Far Eastern tribe forms a curious 
parallel to the series described by Marvazi, but can hardly be identical 
with the latter. According to Marvazi the Qun left the Far East 
when the Qitay were still in power and the "beginning of the twelfth 
century” is also too late in consideration of the latest date found in 
the TahaV al-hayawdn, namely, 514/1120. MarquarCs assumption 
that K’ii-ch'u was a Hi is doubtful for by the time in question great 
changes must have taken place in the ethnical composition of 
Jehol. In any case, the Qun amir Akinchi (d. a.d. 1093) could not 
be connected with the migration of K'ii-ch'u. 

§4. The KhirkhIz. The beginning on orientation and burials is 
abridged in 'Aufi, ibid,, lines 14-17. In the Hiidud the Khallukh 
and Kimak are similarly enumerated as neighbours of the Khirkhiz 
(§14), and a colony of the latter (§15, 13.) may have been in touch 
with the Yaghma and Kucha {ibid., p. 273, lines 8-9); burning of 
the dead as in Mutahhar, IV, 22, and in Marvazi,^ but without the 
latter’s record of a later change. Gardizi, ed. Barthold, p. 87, also 
mentions the burning of the dead and the faghlnun. The latter 
term is undoubtedly of Eastern-Iranian (Soghdian) origin and 

^ Komanen, 57. Some of Marquart's arguments are wrong. Marquart himself 
corrected his interpretation of I. Athir, IX, 289, in his later article in Ungar. 
Jahrbucher, 1924, p. 276, note 5. His basic error is the confusion of the Far Eastern 
Qay with the Ghuz clan of Qayi (<Qayigh). 

2 Wu-p’ing-lu is the territory of the “middle” capital of the K’itan (Ta-ting-fu 
under the Kin). It lies in the present territory of the Kharachin tribe, in the 
neighbourhood of Khada = Ch'ih-feng (G. Haloun). 

* The recent (1939) Russian archaeological expedition to the ancient Qirghiz area 
on the left bank of the upper Yenisei discovered burial places (already pillaged at 
an early time) in which scattered, “sometimes charred’' human bones were found. 
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connected with the word ^agh, ‘"God” {ct faghfur). The description 
of the practices of a Turkish shaman {qam) is very accurate. 

§5. The beginning of this story seems to be a vague reference to 
the terrible defile of Kemchik-bom through which the Yenisei 
pierces the Sayan mountains. At some places the gorge is only 
30 yards wide with the current rushing along at the speed of 40 miles 
an hour. The journey from Cha-kul (above the gorge) to Minusinsk 
lying in the plain used to take 3-5 days, see Carruthers, Unknown 
Mongolia, 1914, I, no. Further on, from Achinsk to Krasnoyarsk 
the river again flows through a mountainous landscape. The four 
watercourses must be the head- waters of the Yenisei rising in 
Uriangkhay (Tannu-Tuvim), viz. the Ulu-kem, formed of Bei-kem 
and Khuakem, and the Kemchik. Rashid al-din calls the head- 
waters of the Yenisei Sekiz-muren ('The Eight rivers”). 

Nothing can be said about the people described in the second part 
of the item. The dogs "as large as oxen” remind one of the 
mysterious country called in Turkish It-baraq [*Iti-hayaq, "one whose 
dogs are hairy”). This name occurs in the story of Oghuz-khan's 
exploits, see Rashid al-din, VII, 23, Abul-Ghazi, ed. Desmaisons, 
18, and Oghuz-name, §34. The particulars of It-baraq (Baraqa) arc 
very contradictory. Marquart, Komanen, 146, compares its people 
with Volga Bulghars; Pelliot, Voung-Pao, 1930, 337, sees in the 
name of its king Masar an echo of Misr (Egypt) ; Bang and Rachmati, 
SB Ay 1932, read the name of the country '^Barqan, with reference to 
Kashghari, I, 378, according to whom "the Lower Tavghaj is 
Barqan, i.e. Kashghar.” If my suggestion had some truth in it, 
we should look for It-baraq on the middle Yenisei. 

The story which must go back to Jayhani was translated by 
'Aufi, see Barthold, Turkestan, 1 , 100 = Nizamu'd-din, o.c.. No. 1967; 
summed up in Barthold, Kirgizt, 1927, 24. 

§5 bis. This paragraph seems to be a more sober version of 
Chapter XV, §21.^ Both refer to a region in the neighbourhood of 
Kashghar which the epitomist has some difficulty in describing. 
The second passage is clearer in Mutahhar, IV, 92, who says that a 
kind of nasnds ("faun”) is found in the region of Bamir (Pamir), 
which is a desert {mafdza) stretching between Kashmir, Tibet, 
Vakhan and China. The nasnds are covered with fur except on 
their faces, and leap like gazelles; the people of Vakhan hunt them 
and eat them. The animal may be the Ovis Poli (T. A. Minorsky). 
Kashghari, born in the vicinity of Pamir, had to remove the nasnds 
to a farther terra incognita. On his Map some sands are shown to 
the north of the lake into which the rivers Hi, Irtish and Obi are 
supposed to disembogue, with the legend: "nasnas are said to live 
in this wilderness.” 

§5 ter. Two different items are wrongly coupled in this para- 
graph. The beginning corresponds to the description of the road 

^ In Chapter IX, §§8 and 8 his present a similar case of parallelism. 
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from Chinanjkath to the Khirkhiz, Gardizi, 86, cf. H,-A, 282. The 
wild people of the second part correspond to the Furi/Quri, whom 
the HA A. and Gardizi place beyond and to the east of the Khirkhiz. 
Gardizi's Persian translation,' pp. 86-7, runs parallel with our text, 
the latter being fuller at the end. Mutahhar, IV, 96, and the 
Hududy §14, I. are brief, but the former adds two items: on a people 
living among the Turks which salts and eats the corpses of its 
enemies, and on another people ''living in the north'’ (cf. §12 ter) 
existing like wild animals. All these details must go back to 
Jayhani. 

Marvazi leaves out the name ^Qurt, but it occurs in another 
paragraph (Chap. VIII, §35), which is also found in the HA A, 
(<Jayham ?). In it the *Quri are similarly placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Khirkhiz. The Hudud (§14, i.) describes the Furi 
(Quri ?) as brutal cannibals having a language of their own, whereas 
in Gardizi's more detailed description the wild people seem to be 
the marsh-dwellers on the road to the large (or great ?) tribe Furi(?) 
living at a distance of 2-3 months beyond the Khirkhiz. Even if 
easy stages of 30 Kms. be reckoned, a radius of 1800-2700 Kms. from 
the Yenisei takes us to the neighbourhood of the Khingan range, 
and even into Manchuria. If the Furi (Quri ?) lived at the end of 
the road they must have been of Tunguz or Mongol stock. The 
form Qurt is preferable to Furty^ because it is supported by other 
sources. In the Orkhon inscriptions a name Qufiqan twice occurs 
in the series: "Qirqiz, Quriqan, Otuz-Tatar, Qitay, Tatabi." Rashid 
al-din, ed. Berezin, VII, 168, refers to the peoples ''Quri, Barghut, 
Tiimat and Bayluk, which he classes as Mongols^ and places in the 
region called Barqujin-Tukiim in the neighbourhood of the Qirqiz. 
Bargujin, ibid., 108, 112, 168, 188, 189, is said to be beyond the 
Selenga, apparently in Transbaikalia.^ 

§6. The Kharlukh. Translated in 'Aufi, Marquart, Komanen, 
40, lines ij- 20 . The mountain Tunis (read: *TuliSy as in the HA A., 
p. 283) must be Altai (or Tarbaghatai ?). T.rk.s (read: Turgish) is 
a welcome indication how Turkistdn (?) in Gardizi's more complete 
text is to be restored, cf. HA A., p. 287. The HA A. treats the 
Chigil and Tukhsi as separate tribes and so does Gardizi, ox., 102. 
Marvazi may introduce here some later information, but the basic 
facts on the Turgish and Qarluq must belong to Jayhani. Of the 
other tribes, Byskl ('Aufi: Hsky) is otherwise unknown (in Transoxi- 
ana there was a place B.y.skdn, see H.-A., p. 355 (I. Hauqal, 396: 
M.skdn). *Buldq is certainly better than Aufi's N.dd\ the tribe is 
mentioned as a Yaghma clan in the HA A., §13. Kwk.rkln ('Aufi: 

1 ’^FuH might be explained as a Tunguz word meaning “children, family, descen- 
dants,” cf. Manchu furi, fursun, Goldi puri, as quoted in Pelliot, J.A., avril, 1925, 
p. 196. 

2 Also Rashid al-din, ed. Blochet, 521 : Quri, Barqu, Qirqiz. 

* The name is reflected in Russian BaprysHH, as the north-eastern wind blowing 
on Baikal is called. Barguzin is also a small borough to the east of Baikal. 
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K.wdlm) may be connected with the title Kwd.rkm, known among 
the Ghuz, cf. p. 312. 

§7. The Kimak. The §18, abridges the same source: 

nomads, sable-martens, migrations to the Ghuz territory. Gardizi,^ 
Lc.f 83-4, gives a very close Persian parallel (cf. also the Akdm 
aUmarjdn, BSOS, IX/i, 1937, 147). A new detail is the use of 
skis by the Kimak, The description is different from what is found 
in §12 ter. 

§§8-9 have been closely translated into Persian by 'Aufi. The 
text (Br.Mus.Or. 2676, f. 67) was published and explained by 
Marquart in Ostas. Zeitschr., VIII, 1919-20, pp. 296-9, but Marvazi’s 
text raises some new points. Through some oversight, Marvazi 
in his diffuse Chapter XV gives another variant of §8, which we 
treat here as §8 bis, and in it he happily indicates his source as 
al-Masdlik wal-Mamdlik, i.e. undoubtedly Jayhani’s lost work, as 
Marquart had guessed. 

Owing to some misunderstanding there are a few discrepancies 
between the Arabic and Persian texts. As it stands, Marvazi's 
version can be understood only in the sense that {a) there were three 
nations living 'To the right'' of the Kimak, and that {b) the dumb 
barter took place between the merchants and the Kimaks (cf. 
wa-yajVti aUKlmdkl and iajVu al-Klmdkiya). It is obvious, however, 
that the story refers to some primitive population, much wilder 
than the Turkish Kimaks, and 'Aufi must be right in applying the 
report on dumb barter to the three nations "living to the right of 
the Kimak." But how could he have corrected what was incorrect 
in his source ? 

1 think the explanation is that Klmdki of our copy of Marvazi is 
a mis-spelling of some different but similarly spelt name. Here 
the Hudud comes to our rescue, while quoting among the Khirkhiz 
a tribe called K.saym, which I have tried to explain as *Kishtim, 
ibid., 236. Rashid al-din's text, ed. Berezin, V, 89, VII, 112, spells 
the name K.st.ml, K.stymt. According to the Hudud the K.saym 
living on mountain slopes had some traits of similarity with the 
Kimak and Khallukh. This indication points to their being neigh- 
bours of the said two nations, and I take it that the name of this 
tribe stood in Marvazi's text instead of Kimdk, and was left out by 
‘Aufi because he was unable to decipher it. In Russian seventeenth- 
century documents the Turkicized tributaries of the Qirghiz are 
indiscriminately referred to as Kishtim. In the present case also 
this name possibly covered the original "three tribes" living between 
the Kimak and Khirkhiz. ^ By their origins the Kishtim must have 

^ This is undoubtedly the original pronunciation of the name, the alif of the 
Arabic form being only a mater lectionis. 

2 Rashid al-din, VII, 112, under one heading describes three "bushmen" tribes: 
Crasut, Taiangut and K.st.mi Kishtim). 
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belonged to the Samoyed stock or to the mysterious '‘Yenisei"' 
group.^ 

The tribes % worshipped Fire and Water and, like the Khirkhiz 
(§4, cf. H.-A,, §14), burnt their dead. This last habit may account 
for their reputation as Fire-worshippers, as was apparently the case 
with the ancient Rus whom the Arab writers called majus, in view 
of their burial system as described by I. Fadlan, cf. Minorsky, 
Rus in EJ, 

The worshipping of waters may reflect the influence of the western 
neighbours of the K,saym, According to Gardizi, p. 83, the Kimdk 
worshipped the Irtish and said : "the river is the god of the Kimdk 

The indication "to the right of the Kimak" is naturally vague. 
As in Chap. VIII, §35, the expression "to the left of China" is in- 
terpreted by NE. we might take our "right"' for SW. But as the 
observer's starting point was probably Bukhara, the indication "to 
the right" would apply to any southerly direction, from the Siberian 
plains towards the great belt of Central Asian mountains. According 
to the Hudud the K.saym (*Kishtim) were trappers and lived in a 
hilly country, somewhere in the Altai region. As the merchants 
visiting them from the west used a waterway we should think either 
of the Irtish or Obi, and rather the former, because the sweep of the 
Obi would make the journey too long.^ 

Marquart attached a special importance to 'Aufi's mention that 
"the merchandise of that land is copper cups (of) clean (work)." He 
connected this detail with the "Southern Siberian copper and bronze 
civilisation" of the region between the Irtish and Yenisei. However, 
in the light of Marvazi's text we must understand the passage in the 
sense that copper cups were not a local product but rather the 
product in particular demand among the three tribes. Marvazi 
definitely states that the cups were used as ornaments by their 
women, and refers to another article of importation, "the red bags 
{al jurab al-humr ?)," which 'Aufi left out in his translation. 

§9. The record of this undotted name apparently goes back to 
Jayhani, but has survived only in Marvazi (and 'Aufi). Looking 
from the Kimak region, the qibla, i.e. the direction of the Ka'ba, is 
SW. More probably the qibla is meant in the general sense of the 
south. Apparently the tribe of §9 lived more to the west than the 
tribes of §8. On the strength of 'Aufi's spelling M.dr.ba Marquart 
thought of the Uralian people Meshchera (Mishar) living among the 
Bashkir, but did not himself insist on this unUkely surmise. The 
final element of the name is of course the Arabic suffix -iyya. The 
name may then be read BSR, NSR, YSR, and eventually BSRA, 
BSRI, etc. An initial n is improbable in a Turkish name, and 

^ See Aristov, Etnicheskiy sostav turetskikh piemen, in Zhivaya Starina, 1896, III, 
323, 340. Of the Yenisei peoples (apparently corresponding to the people called by 
the Chinese Ting4ing), there remains now only a small group of Kett (improperly 
called “Yenisei Ostiaks”). 

2 Unless the Vas-Yugan portage were used. 
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Arabic s may stand for c. Our tribe lived in the woods, somewhere 
in the Altai region, and can not have anything to do with the BASRA, 
whom the still suspect letter of the Khazar king locates in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Khazar, cf. 471. Should 'Aufi's form 

♦MSR be preferred, one might compare it with the name of one of 
the headwaters of the Tom river, called Mras-su. Mras {Maras ?), 
with metathesis of the r, comes very near to *Masar> None of the 
names of the “bushmen’’ tribes in Rashid al-din, VII, 112-7, is 
similar to MSR. 

§10. The Pechenegs. Entirely as in Gardizi, p. 95. The 
abridgment of the H,- A, y preserves only a few traces of the original 
source which refers to the time before the Pechenegs migrated to 
the south, i.e. before the tenth century a.d. Bakri, pp. 42-3, is more 
complete and adds some details on the conversion of the Pechenegs 
to Islam after 400/1009. On the Pechenegs see also §§2 and 3. 

§11. The Khazar. See I. Rusta, 141-2, and Gardizi, 96 (who 
alone gives the same detail on the fortification of the camp); the 
geographical names also found in the HA A,, §50 (see the Com- 
mentary, ibid.y pp. 450-60). Bakri, 43-4, mentions the same two 
towns, but gives more details (on the conversion of the Khazars to 
Judaism). 

In the HA A,, 453-4, I suggested that the names of the later town 
S.qstn was nothing but a simplification of the earlier Sarigh-shin 
{-sin ?). The name of the other town (which probably lay on the 
eastern side of the Volga estuary) cannot be restored with certainty, 
but Marvazi increases the probability of a form like Kh.t-baligh, 
Kh.n-balighy etc. (though hardly Khdn-baligh\) , 

§12. The B.rdas. As in I. Rusta, 140-1, HAA., §52, and 
Gardizi, 96. Even the name B.rdas (Bakri : F.rdds) is characteristic 
for the older tradition (Jayham<I. Kh. ?) as against the form 
Burtds found in Istakhri, Mas'udi, etc. The tribe is usually iden- 
tified with the Mordvans, or rather with the Moksha section of them, 
H.-A.y 462-5. There is some obscurity in the item on the emanci- 
pation of the Burdas females. Chwolson, who edited the passages 
from I. Rusta in 1869, interpreted it in the sense that the girl is free 
in choosing her lovers, until a suitor applies for her to her father 
and the latter gives her away to him. Our text seems to confirm 
this curious habit. The reading adopted by de Goeje in I. Rusta, 
141, indefinitely speaks of a suitor to whom the father gives the girl 
away, subject to her (variant: his) consent. Gardizi's Persian 
translation definitely states that the girl chooses the suitor who 
{dn mard) then asks her father for her. This renders the text clearer 
but seems to contradict the preliminary statement that the girl 
** abandons the authority of her father"' and the use of khatlbun 
instead of the expected al-khatlh. 

^ The Oghuz-name, Chap. XXXIV, speaks of the king {sic) jVlasar (?) in the land 
Baraqa, but the characteristics of the latter are vague and contradictory, v.s, §5. 

H 
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§§I2 bis, ter and quater form one block of information centring 
round the Bulghar. 'Aufi, in his Persian translation, very closely 
follows Marvazi but leaves out certain details. Marquart, Ein 
arahischer Bericht uber die arktischen (uralischen) Lander aus dem lo. 
Jahrhunderte, in Ungarische Jahrbucher, 1924, pp. 261-334, has 
studied 'Aufi's text in great detail, and also, 302-3, examined the 
problem of the sources. 

His conclusions need partly to be re-examined. The difficult 
question of the origin of Marvazi's additional paragraphs can be 
summed up as follows : 

[a) We now know that ‘Aufi's immediate source was Marvazi. 
'Aufi translates even the introductory paragraph of the Tabai' on 
the lack of temperance (or ''harmony'') in the men living far from 
the Equator, one of Marvazi's favourite themes! 

[b) It is a fact that I. Rusta, the Hudud and Gardizi, of whom at 
least the latter two certainly used Jayhani, omit the paragraph on 
Arctic lands and give a different description of the Bulghar. Very 
curiously they call the latter people Bulkdr, which detail seems to 
reflect a Persian pronunciation (cf. also Bur das for Burtds), We 
have to allow for the existence of earlier and later copies of Jayhani's 
work, of which the former must have contained the "Bulkar- 
Burdas" report,^ and the latter made use of the new information 
due to I. Fadlan. 

(c) It is true that the known texts of I. Fadlan's report do not 
contain the details of Marvazi's chapter, but even the Mashhad MS. 
of I. Fadlan is incomplete.^ Some additional details may have 
survived in the private communications which I. Fadlan addressed 
to his protector Jayhani, as suggested above, p. 7. Under §12 bis 
the points of similarity between I.F. and Marvazi are enumerated 
and a point of divergence explained, and I should not discard I.F.'s 
responsibility for at least a part of Marvazi’s facts. 

(d) In Biruni's biography found in Yaqut's Irshdd aUarib, VI, 310, 
it is reported^ how "an ambassador from the extreme limits of the 
Turks" angered Sultan Mahmud by telling him that "beyond the sea, 
in the direction of the southern {sic) Pole," he saw the sun rotate 
visibly above the earth. This is very much like the detail on 
Arctic regions found in §12 quater. The Turks are pre-eminently a 
northern nation, and "southern” instead of "northern" may have 
crept into the anecdote by mistake. Abul-Hasan ‘ Ali Bayhaqi's 
Tdrlkh-i Bayhaq (563/1164), recently published in Tehran (1317/ 
1938), throws more light on the possible identity of the ambassador. 
It reports, p. 53, that in 415/1024 the padishah "of Bulghar and the 

^ The “Bulkar-Burdas" report was possibly incorporated in I. Khurdadhbih, as 
suggested by Barthold with regard to the description of the “Bulkar" in I. Rusta, 
Bakri and Gardizi. 

2 See [Krachkovsky], Puteshestviye Ibn Fadlana, Leningrad, 1939. 

® Possibly on the authority of the Maqdmdt-i Abu Nasr Mashkdnt by Abul-Fadl 
Bayhaqi. 
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regions which go by the name of Bulghar (stc)/* namely, al-amir 
Abu-Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. B.lt.var had a dream sug- 
gesting that he should send an offering (mdl) to Bayhaq, in the 
region of Nishapur, to be spent on alms [nafaqa] and the embellish- 
ment i^imdrat) of the Friday mosques of Sabzavar and Khusraugird. 
He sent rich offerings and joined to them wonderful presents for the 
padishah of Khorasan, “the like of which wonders has never been 
seen/* No doubt the gifts were intended for Sultan Mahmud/ 
This may have been the occasion on which the record of information 
on the Far North was completed by the court savants just as was 
done two years later with regard to the Far East, see Chap. VIII, 
§22. Copies of the report could easily have been circulated in 
Khorasan. 

[e) Resemblance between Marvazi and Biruni can be traced not 
only in the Tafhlm (a.d. 1029), but also in the earlier Tahdld al- 
amdkin (a.d. 1025), and in the later Canon Masudicus (a.d. 1030 ?), 
as shown below in §12 ter.^ Consequently the idea of his borrowing 
directly from him is by no means out of the question, but as yet we 
know of no work of Biruni*s containing an equally detailed account 
of the northern lands, cf. A. Z. Validi, Die Nordvolker bei Biruni, in 
ZDMG, 1936, pp. 38-51. Nor does the artless narration of Marvazi 
(and his original ?) bear any resemblance to the ponderous and 
characteristic style of the “Muslim Eratosthenes.** 

(/) Even the latest date found in the Tabd'i' (514/1120) is too 
early to allow of any contact between Marvazi and Abu Hamid of 
Granada, who claims to have stayed in Sakhsin (ancient Sdrigh-sln, 
at the estuary of the Volga) in 525/1131 and 528/1134, and visited 
Bulghar in 530/1136; see Ferrand, Le Tuhfat al-Albdb, in Jour, As., 
juillet, 1925, pp. 116, 123, 132. It is quite possible though that the 
visitor from Spain used some of Marvazi*s sources while embellishing 
them with the flowers of his fantasy, v.i. §12 quaier. Meanwhile 
Abu Hamid has preserved some details (“Black Sea**) which help 
to elucidate dark points in Marvazi*s condensed narration. 

Provisionally only I. Fadlan (a.d. 921) and the Bulghar embassy of 
A.D. 1024 ni3,y be considered as the likely indirect sources of Marvazi. 

§12 bis. As already mentioned, the contents of this paragraph 
differ from what is found in I. Rusta, 141-2, Gardizi, 97 (who exactly 
follows I. Rusta) and Bakri, 44-5/ Marvazi has the following 
details in common with I. Fadlan: the name Bulghdr (instead of 
Bulkdr found in I. Rusta, etc.), the title of the king (absent in 
I.R., H,-A, and Gardizi), the town of *Suvar, the existence of hazel 
trees in the Bulghar land and, particularly, the short duration of 
the night, insufficient “for the cooking of a pot (of meat),** cf. 

^ In September, 1024, Mahmud was in Balkh, cf. M. Nazim, S. Mahmud, p. 53. 

2 According to Rieu Marvazi directly refers to Abu Rayhan Biruni, v.s. p. 2. 

® The Hudud, §51, is too short and combines the Jayhani and Balkhi (I§takhri) 
traditions. Through Balkhi he may have incorporated some of I. Fadlan’s facts. 
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L Faijlan in the Mashhad MS. 204b7, 2o6b8 and 205bi7, and in Yaqut, 
I, 723ii, 72617, 72522. As 1 . Fadlan travelled from Khwarazm to 
Bulghar, the bearing (N.W.) and the distance between the two places 
may also go back to him. I. Fadlan, Mashhad MS. 203b, estimates 
the distance at 70 days, as confirmed in Puteshestviye, note 308, but 
in the passage on the preparations for his journey, fol. 199a, he 
states that the embassy took victuals for three months! Cf. also 
MarquarFs surmise, o.c., 266, of a possible confusion of saVln 
Cyo'') and fis'm C‘90''). 

The title of the Bulghar king is separately quoted in §15 : BtUw, 
which is no doubt identical with I. Fadlan's B.ltwdr, see Puteshestviye, 
f. 204a and note 8. Both forms may be an ancient mis-spelling of 
the original *YUtavar, or Yiltever (?), cf. Hududy 461, identical with 
eltdbdr found in the Orkhon inscriptions. In our text the name is 
mutilated, the initial h standing apparently for the Arabic prepo- 
sition bi} 

In the Mashhad MS. S.vdn represents *Suvdr] 1 st., 225, quotes 
Suvar on the direct authority of someone who was preaching in the 
local mosque {akhbaram man kdna yakhtubu bihd). Visitors from 
Suvar, especially of a non-trading class, could not be numerous in 
Transoxiana. It is true that I. Fadlan, f. 204b, mentions a special 
khdtib {sic) in Bulghar, but, in view of the vagueness of his own 
function in the embassy with which he visited Bulghar, he himself 
might have been referred to in Transoxiana as aUkhatlb} The dis- 
tance between Suvar and Bulghar is not recorded in I. Fadlan's 
text, but the formula akhbaram in 1 st. (<Balkhi) suggests an oral 
communication. 


§12 ter. I. Fadlan’s text contains only some scanty information 
on Wisu which the traveller gathered from the Bulghar king, 
Puteshestviye y ff. 206a, 207b, 208a, and Yaqut, IV, 944.® 


Biruni in his Canon enumerates side by side Bulghar, 

Long. 

The two towns Suvar and Bulghar, on the 
river of the Rus and Saqaliba (or: in the 

Isu and Yura 

Lat. 

direction {*fi nahw) of the R. and S.) 

The country *Isu with which the Bulghar- 

8“o (?) 

49 ° 3 o 

ians trade . . 

The forests of Yura whose inhabitants are 
wild and trade by dumb barter (mu'aya- 

0 

c 

55 °o 

natan) 

63°o 

47°30 


^ I. Fadlan calls the king reigning in 309/921 Almush b. Shilki (later renamed 
Ja'far b. ‘Abdillah), but in the introductory paragraph the king’s name is Hasan 
b. Baltavar. On the king reigning in 415/1024 (v.s. p. iii). 

2 Already Barthold in his note on I. Fadlan's risdla, Zap,, XXI, 1913, XLI-III, 
suggested that Istakhri’s reference was to I. Fadlan. Marquart, Arktische Lander, 
266, calls I. Fadlan khatib, and 319, “Pradiger." 

® I.F. places them at 3 months' distance from the Bulghar, while Marvazi (and 
Biruni in Tahdid, as translated by A. Z. Validi, ox., 50) reduces the distance to 
20 days. Apparently I.F.’s text refers to summer communications by water, and 
Marvazi's to travelling by sleigh, as suggested by our text. 
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The captions present some interest, but the co-ordinates are out 
of order. As Biruni usually proceeds in the order of increasing 
longitudes, his enumeration apparently suggests for the Wisu an 
easterly position with regard to the Bulghar, but the text, in its 
present state, is unreliable. The indication that the Bulghars 
traded with the Isu coincides with Abu Hamid's story. 

Since Fraehn it has been accepted that the Wisu are the Finnish 
Ves (*Veps) whom the Russian Chronicles place near Belo-ozero and 
whose descendants (some 25,000) are still found between Lakes Onega 
and Ladoga.^ The form Wisu (I. Fadlan) seems to be preferable to 
Isu, which may be due to a confusion of the initial ze^aw with alif. 

The term Yura is identical with Russian YugrUy cf. Ibn Fadl- 
Allah al-'Umari, transl. Quatremere in Notices et Extraits y XIII, 
284: Yughray Prof. S. V. Bakhrushin, Ostiatskiye i vogulskiye knia- 
zhestva v xvi-xvii vekakhy Leningrad, 1935, writes that in the eleventh 
century the Novgorodians applied the name Yugra to the Ugrian 
peoples (i.e. cognate with Hungarians) who were living between the 
Pechora river and the Ural mountains. Novgorodians penetrated 
into their country after they had subjugated the Pechora tribes 
(probably Komi-Ziryans). In the first place the term Yugra was 
applied to the tribes which later were called the Ostiak, but among 
the latter there were certainly some Vogul tribes as well. The terms 
Yugra {*Yogra-yaz) and Vogul (“wild") belong originally to the 
Komi language. Later the Ostiaks moved eastwards, and in the 
fourteenth century they were in occupation of the lower reaches of 
the Obi. Still later Yugra y in a territorial sense, was understood 
to cover the basin of the rivers Sosva and Sigva. 

Within our group of Muslim texts, Marvazi states that Bulghars 
visit Yura by dog-sleighs; Abu Hamid (v.i.) does not refer to Yura 
on the road Bulghar-Wisu-the sea, and Biruni, Tahdldy gives a 
distance of 12 days by sleigh from Isu to Yura. These latter 
indications suggest that Yura lived on one side, and probably to the 
east, of the Bulghar-Wisu road. Since the distance (as the crow 
flies) of 850 Kms. between Bulghar and Belo-ozero was covered in 
20 days, the distance of 12 days [circa 550 kms.) traced to the east 
of Belo-ozero would hardly reach the Yugra territory. At the most 
it would take us to the wooded basin of the Vichegda, which even in 
the tenth century was presumably occupied by Permians (Komi- 
Ziryan). 

The agreement of Biruni's caption on forests and dumb barter 
with Marvazi is an indication of a common source. Another 
example of dumb barter and contrivances for walking in snow is found 
in the description of the Kimak region (§§7-8 bis) ; but the wooden 

^ According to M. V. Talitsky, K ethnogenezu Komi, in Krat. soobshcheniya Inst 
I star Mater. Kult., 1941, pp. 47-54, the Isu, as described by Gharnati, Aufi and 
Yaqut, should be located on the upper Kama. Such questions cannot, however, 
be solved without a joint study of the available sources and their interdependence. 
On Yugra see above, p. 100. 
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skis of the Kimak are distinct from the thigh-bone skates (?) which 
the Yura people attached to their feet, to say nothing of the dog- 
sleighs used by the Bulgharians. For the parallels see Marquart's 
commentary on ‘Aufi, ox,, 289, 309, where he quotes for dog-sleighs 
(our §12 bis), M. Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, II, 479-81, and Ibn Battuta, 
II, 399-401 ; for skates, Rubruquis, ed. d'Avezac, p. 327, and for skis 
Rashid al-din, ed. Berezine, VIII, 115.^ 

§12 quater, Marvazi and his translator *Aufi are positive about 
the * 'coast people'' living "beyond Yura," but if the usual identifica- 
tion of the Wisu/Isu and Yura is true, the road Bulghar-Wisu-Yura 
could not have formed a short cut to the northern sea. Abu Hamid 
Gharnati, ed. Ferrand, 118, quotes a curious story about the Bulghars 
taking to Wiswa {sic) blades from Adharbayjan. These weapons, 
unpolished, but well tempered and giving a good ring, were exchanged 
for beaver pelts {qunduz). On their part the Wiswa carried the 
blades to "a country adjacent (qanna) to the region of Darkness 
{al-Zulumdt) and overlooi ing the Black Sea" and exchanged them for 
sable pelts.^ The inhabitants of this maritime country "throw the 
blades into the sea^ and God causes a fish as big as a mountain to 
come up to them. Being pursued by a still larger fish, it approaches 
the coast. Then men in boats begin to cut it up and fill their houses 
with its flesh and oil." Abu Hamid may have expanded the similar 
story found in I. Fadlan, f. 208a, or may himself have picked it up 
in Bulghar (in 530/1136). The point which interests us is that the 
Wiswa are said to be in direct communication with the coast-dwellers 
(Marvazi: sdhiliyyun), while the Yura are not mentioned on the road 
to the sea (v.s.). This version may be taken as an indication that the 
coast-dwellers are to be looked for in the neighbourhood of the 
White Sea. In point of fact the Ves lived in a knot of fluvial com- 
munications and could easily reach this sea by the Onega. 

F. Nansen, In Northern Mists, Engl, transl., 1911, II, 146, says 
that the coast-dwellers "may have been Samoyeds (on the Pechora), 
Karelians, Terfinnas and even Norwegians." In view of Abu 
Hamid's text, the first eventuality should drop. It would be strange 
too if the Bulgharians intended their blades for the Norwegians, who 
could obtain such weapons nearer home.^ Moreover, the Nor- 
wegians made only occasional raids into the White Sea. The 
remaining candidates are the Finns (Karelians), or more probably 

^ A bad mutilation of the report is found in Fakhr al-din Mubarak-shah Marva- 
rudhl (a.d. 1206), ed. E, D. Ross, 39: “In the country of the Turks (Turkistdn) 
there is a forest called ‘the forest of Laura (read: Yura)' . The inhabitants of it are 
wild and do not mix with anyone", after which the procedure of the dumb barter 
is described. 

2 The mention of the beavers and sables may serve as a clue for the identification 
of the two territories. 

® A possible reference to some harpooning operation (?) 

* Muslim geographers speak of the "Sulaymanian" swords of the Rus, see Hudud, 
437, and the special study by A.Z. Validi, Die Schwertey dev Germanen, ZDMG, 1936, 
19-37. I “take sulaymanian for a hint at Qoy*dn, XXXI V, 10-12. 
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the Lapps, ^ whose traces Prof. Vasmer^ has detected in the toponymy 
of the region stretching south of the White Sea down to Lake 
Onega.® 

The new detail of our text is the Black Land {ard saudd) found 
beyond the^ coast-dwellers. This land has no parallels in Muslim 
geographical literature though it seems probable that this term has 
some connection with the “Black Sea“ of Abu Hamid, which he 
identifies further on, p. 91, with the Sea of Darkness (aUbahr al-aswad 
allddhl yu'raf hi bahr al-zulumdt), i.e. with the Arctic Ocean on which 
the ideas of Muslim scholars were vague.^ Consequently the “Black 
Land“ may be either a misunderstanding meant for the “Black 
Sea,“® or else, starting from the White Sea, we might take it for the 
Kola peninsula which until the recent discovery of its mineral wealth, 
was very sparsely populated.® 

We come now to the last interesting point of §12 quater, namely, 
the statement that a voyager sailing in the direction of the North 
Pole reaches a point at which “the sun rotates visibly over the land 
for six months.” Marvazi puts this statement almost hypothetically, 
and one might take it for an echo of some astronomic speculation. 
The anecdote, which Yaqut quotes in his Irshdd al-anb, gives a 
personal turn to the story. The “Turkish” ambassador who 
boasted of having witnessed the phenomenon seems to have been 
the Bulgharian envoy who brought presents to Sultan Mahmud 
A.D. 1024. By an astonishing coincidence, in the Tahdld (composed 
in 1025) Biruni refers to the coast-dwellers of the Sea of Varangians,"^ 
adding that “in summer time one of them on his hunting and raiding 
expedition sails so far into that sea that in the direction of the 
North Pole he reaches a spot where at the summer solstice the sun 
rotates above the horizon. He observes this and boasts to his 
people, saying that he has reached a place which has no night in it.”® 

I am inclined to connect this statement (as well as our §12 quater) 
with the Bulgharian envoy's report (a.d. 1024), but, on the other 


^ Marquart, o.c., 324-7, was inclined to identify the quarrelsome seafarers with 
some Lapp tribe. 

2 Die ehemalige Ausbreitung der Lappen und Permier in Nordrussland, SB A, hist.- 
phil. Klasse, 1936, 176-270. 

® Alan S. C. Ross, The Terfinnas and Beormas of the Ohthere, Leeds, 1940, identifies 
Terfinnas with the Lapps of the Terskiy bereg (Kola peninsula) and Beormas 
(Bjarmar) with Karelians (“in all probability"). We know that Lapps were formerly 
found down to the immediate neighbourhood of Archangel Gulf. 

* A. Z. Validi, Nordvolker, 46: “Freilich scheint Biruni keine klare Vorstellung von 
dem Unterschied zwischen Nord-und Ostsee einerseits und dem Weissen Meer 
anderseits gehabt zu haben." 

® Marvazi’s text is clear in opposing this Black Land to the voyage by sea. 

® I thought at first of a hint at Spitzbergen (ancient Svalbard, which might have 
been misunderstood as ’^Svartbard), but Icelandic annals speak of its discovery only 
under a.d. 1194. See R. Hennig, Terrae incognitae, II, pp. 377 and 379. Even the 
identity of Svalbard with Spitzbergen is not quite clear. 

’I.e. the Baltic, confused with the White Sea. 

® As the original is not available I am obliged to translate this passage from 
Prof. A. Z. Validi 's German version. Cf. HiidM, 181-2. 
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hand, I do not see how this report could be an echo of the circum- 
navigation of the North Cape^ by Ohthere whose authentic com- 
munication submitted to King Alfred has no trace of any similar 
statement. 

The originality of Biruni is that he seems to be the first Muslim 
writer^ to use the name Varank (Waring, old Russian Varegu), and to 
call by it what appears to be the Baltic. But Biruni did not clearly 
distinguish between the latter and the White Sea, and in the process 
of compilation he apparently pieced together two different reports, 
whereas in Marvazi, etc., there is no trace of the Baltic. 

The natural phenomenon referred to in Marvazi needs to be taken 
cum grano salts. As Marquart, o.c., 311, points out, the idea that 
a year at the Pole consists of one day and one night, each of the 
duration of half-a-y ear belongs to Greek tradition. Prof. Neugebauer 
calculated for Marquart, o.c., 331-4, the latitudes at which some real 
phenomena are observed which may have suggested the story found 
in Marvazi, etc. 

Latitude 

A summer day of 24 hours . . . . . . 65*6°-66° 

A winter night of 24 hours . . . . . . 66*6°-67*2° 

A summer day of 40 days and a winter night of 
40 days^ . . . . . . . . . . ±68° 

Roughly speaking, these latitudes coincide with the White Sea and 
the Kola peninsula, and were within reach of the coast-dwellers. 

§13. With the paragraph on the Majghari we return to the 
original Jayhani tradition (v.s. §12). See I. Rusta, 142-3, H.~A.y 
§22, Gardizi, 98, and Bakri, 45 (confused), cf. H.-A.y 456, and my 
article Une nouvelle source per sane sur les Hongrois au siecle yin 
Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, avril, 1937, pp. 305-12. 

§14. The Slavs. See I. Rusta, 143-5, H.-A., §43, Gardizi, 
99-100, Bakri, 28-9. 

Apart from Mas'udi, Muruj, III, 61-5, (cf. Marquart, Osteuropdische 
Streifzugey 85-160), and Ibrahim b. Ya‘qub, (ed. Rosen, 33-42), 
other early authors writing in Arabic and Persian had a confused 
idea of the territory occupied by Slavs, as distinguished from the 
Rus. In my commentary on the H.-A.y 427-32, I have summed up 
the evidence indicating that the principal centre of the Slavs was 
supposed to be in Moravia and in the basin of the middle Danube 
and its tributaries. Eastern Slavs are usually confused with the 
Rus, I. Kh., 124, 154. The H.-A. speaks of a group of Slavs among 
the Rus (§44). I. Fadlaji, ff. 198a, 207b (?), calls the king of Bulghar 
''king of the Slavs,'' and elsewhere (Yaqut, II, 440) speaks of Slavs 

^ a. Z. Validi, o.c., 46, “Bei dem Zitat aus dem Tahdid uber die Polarfahrt eines 
War^gers scheint es sich um eine Variante der Erzahlung baltisch-nordischen 
Ha,ndler uber die kiihne Reise . . . des aus dem Norden Norwegens stammenden 
Ottar zu handeln." 

2 But see Hudud, 182. 

® According to Abu Hamid, quoted in Qazvini, Athdr al~bildd, 418, the country 
of Yura possessed this characteristic. 
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as subjects of the Khazars. Marvazi (§10) and Gardizi, 95, repeat 
the report on the [Eastern] Slavs counter-attacking the Pechenegs. 

The naive indication that the Slavs burn their dead '‘because 
they are fire-worshippers'* may explain why the Arab historians 
call the Rus al-majus, Ya'qubi, BGA, VII, 354, calls the raiders 
who plundered Sevilla in 229/843: al-Majus allddhma yuqdlu lahum 
al-Rus, In a famous passage 1 . Fadlan as an eye-witness describes 
the cremation of a Rus, and the argument may have been reversed : 
"the Rus were fire- worshipping Magians, for they burnt their dead," 
cf. Minorsky, Rus, in EJ, Gardizi must have mis-read nirdn into 
thlrdn, "bulls," for in his Persian book he calls the Slavs "cow- 
worshippers" ! 

The detail of the Slav king feeding on milk (H.-A.), or more 
precisely on mare's milk (I. Rusta, Marvazi), is curious. As mare's 
miiy is a typically Turkish drink it is possible that our source refers 
to some dynasty of Turkish origin lording it over some Slavs. ^ The 
Avar domination in south-eastern Europe was crushed by Charle- 
magne between a.d. 791-805, and there are very few references to 
the Avars in Muslim literature, (v.s. p. 64). The detail interesting us 
may point to the early date of the original record, but it is possible 
that the local Slav aristocracy connected with the once dominant 
race carried on for some time the habits of the latter. 

In his translation of Orosius, King Alfred the Great ( a . d . 848?-90 o ) 
incorporated two additional geographical reports, one by the Nor- 
wegian Ohthere (v.s. p. 116) and the other by the Dane (?) Wulfstan 
describing his voyage to the Vistula (towards a . d . 890, cf. F. Nansen , 
ox,, I, 104). According to Wulfstan the Vistula separates Weonodland 
("the land of the Slavs") from Witland belonging to the Este. Witland 
corresponds to East Prussia and the Este are the ancient Aestii, i.e. 
probably the original Prussians (a Baltic people belonging to the same 
family as the present-day Lithuanians and Letts). Wulfstan proceeds : 
"The land of the Este is very large, and contains a great many forts, 
and there is a king in each fort, and it contains a great quantity of 
honey and hsh; and the king and the wealthy classes drink mare’s 
milk, but the poor and the slaves drink mead" (translated for me by 
Mrs. N. K. Chadwick). The inhabitants burnt their dead and divided 
the latter’s property into prizes for which races were run by horsemen. 
The details of mare’s milk, mead and the burning of the dead are 
parallel to our §14 on the Slavs. The detail of the races increases the 
impression that there may have been some "Turkish" elements among 
the Prussians. 

The name of the Slav king seems to refer to the Moravian king 
Svetopluk I (870-94). In Arabic it was transcribed *Swyt-hlk, of 
which the final element was confused with mlk (i.e. malik, "king") 
and finally eliminated. For the name of the second ruler Marvazi 
adds one more variant, sh.rlh {*sh,nj or sh,nkh), but no better 

^ Especially the fermented preparation called qumis. Cf. Chap. IX, §7. 

* Cf. L. Niederle in Revue des Etudes Slaves, II, 1922, 32. 
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explanation of it has yet been found than Chwolson's *shubanj< 
zupanec (?), although the available variants begin with which in 
Arabic would more likely represent an original ^ or c. On the 
name of the town see 430. 

The details on lutes are more complete in Marvazi. The dis- 
tinguished musicologist Dr. H. Farmer, to whom I communicated 
my passage, very kindly gave me the following explanation: 'The 
maldwt are the tuning pegs on any stringed instrument. Every 
string is fixed by a knot at one end of the instrument, generally by 
being tied through a hole or around a short peg or button. The 
string is then stretched over the surface of the instrument to the 
other extremity, where it is tied to a “tuning peg'’ {malwd). This 
'tuning peg' the performer turns {yalwi) when he wishes to tune the 
string to its proper note. The malwd is always at the head of the 
instrument, and in lutes is either fixed directly (mustawl) into a hole 
in the head, or else the malwd goes into a hole in what we call a 
peg-box [banjak, hanjdk, bunjuq). The lute of the Slavs, according 
to your MS., did not have a peg-box for the tuning-pegs. The 
latter were fixed directly and perpendicularly into the head of the 
instrument. (Dr. Farmer annexes a sketch of the two systems.) 
It would appear that the Slavonic lute was either the balalaika or the 
goudok because it did not have a round, vaulted sound-chest, but a 
flat {musattah) one." 

§15. The Rus. For the first part see I. Rusta, 145-7, HA A,, 
§44, Gardizi, loo-i, Bakri, 34-40. The story of the conversion of 
the Rus to Christianity and then to Islam was copied by 'Aufi, whose 
text was edited and translated by Barthold in Zap. Vost. Old., IX, 
1895 (1896), pp. 262-7.^ ‘Aufi translates Marvazi word for word, 
repeating the date “300" and the name of the Bulghar king in the 
form B.t.ltu. The date, 300/912, is wrong, the second and the third 
figures having been omitted in the text (cf. a similar mistake in the 
date of Zurqan's death, p. 128). ^ 

The Russians were baptised a.d. 988 or 989 (378-9 H.), but 
Ibn al-Athir, IX, 30, who knows the circumstances of the marriage 
of Vladimir to the sister of the emperors Basil and Constantine, 
speaks of the conversion sub anno 375/985-6, cf. Dimishqi, tr. 
Mehren, 378. As Marvazi quotes the name of Vladimir (older 
Volodimer)y^ he cannot refer to any other occasion, for there was 

^ Barthold’s posthumous article, “Arab Sources on Russians’’ in Sovetsk oye 
Vostokovedeniye (ed. by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.), I, 1941, is in- 
accessible to me. 

2 The Bahjat al-tawdrlkh of Shukrullah (a.d. 1456) and the still later Jdmi* al- 
tawdrikh of Muhammad Za'im (a.d. 1578) change the date of the conversion respec- 
tively to 303 and 333, see Hammer, Les origines russes, 1827, 48, 65-6, as quoted by 
Barthold. 

* In bwladmtr, the initial b stands for Arabic preposition bi, as in bi-khdqdn which 
follows it. ‘Aufi, however, took the whole complex for the name of the prince 
Bulddhmir, possibly with a popular Persian etymology “prince of steel” (pulddh-mir 
“Stalin”). In I. Hajar's bibliographical dictionary Durar al-kdmina, Haydarabad, 
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only one Vladimir in the fourth century H. Russian annals report 
that before his conversion to Byzantine orthodoxy Vladimir had 
made enquiries about the other faiths. His embassy, composed of 
ten men, visited the MusLm Bulghars on the Volga. Islam was 
finally rejected on the ground that '‘drinking wine was a joy of the 
Russians.'' As Barthold remarks, there would be nothing im- 
probable in the admission that the envoys had also visited Khwarazm, 
from which the Bulghars themselves sought religious instruction. 

Two details in our story must be considered : 

{a) Some years must have elapsed before the "shrinking of liveli- 
hood," concomitant with Christian principles, could become 
manifest. 

(6) For that the personal name Vladimir might have become a 
generic designation, several princes in succession must have 
borne it. Now after Saint Vladimir, who died a.d. 1015, the 
second important ruler of this name was Vladimir Monomach 
(born in 1053, prince of Pereyaslavl from 1097, prince of Kiev, 
1 1 13-25), the fame of whose exploits against the nomad 
PolovtsF must have reached Khwarazm. The chronicles 
praise Monomach for his unimpeachable orthodoxy, but some 
minor princes or noblemen involved in feudal struggles might 
well have sought refuge as ar away as Khwarazm, ^ and even 
have expressed a desire to embrace Islam. 

In its general bearing the story is but a variation of Muslim 
criticism of Manichaeism and Christianity as exercising an effeminat- 
ing influence on their votaries. Mutatis mutandis, it is even re- 
miniscent of the refusal of the Turkish (Tiirgish) khaqan to accept 
Islam at the request of the caliph Hisham (105-25/724-43). The 
khaqan held a review of his army and said to the envoy: "These 
men have no barbers, no cobblers, no tailors; if they accept Islam 
and follow its prescriptions, whence will their food come ?" Ydqut, I, 
839 (commented on by Marquart in Festschrift /. F, Hirth, 289-93). 
The story is already found in I. Faqih. 

The indication respecting the protective chains in Constantinople 
raises several interesting points. The term khallj means both 
"a gulf" and "straits". I. Khurdadhbih, 103-4, ^ses it in the latter 

1350. IV, 408, No, 1124, N. A. Poliak has found a curious name, W.lddmr (var. 
W.ldwy). The traditionalist W.ladmr b. ‘Abdillah al-Sayfi was a client of ‘^Bagtamiir 
al-Saqi al-‘Azizi, and lived 644-710/1246-1310. It is likely that W.lddmr corre- 
sponds to Vladimir. The name may have been used by the Turks on the assumption 
that ~dmr is ^ddmiir “iron." On the other hand, the close relations between Egypt 
and Qipchaq (i.e. the steppes of Southern Russia) make it quite possible that the 
family, like many others, was of Russian origin. The father’s name, 'Abdullah, is 
a usual name among converts to Islam. It can even be a translation of “Theodore." 

^ He had 83 major expeditions to his credit. He made peace ig times with the 
Polovtsi with whom (down to 1093 alone) he had fought 12 battles. 

* Cf. the story of Sviatopolk of Kiev, who after his defeat by his brother Yaroslav, 
A.D. 1019, fled to the Pechenegs, The Novgorod Chronicle, pp. 83-4; Engl, transl., 
Camden Third Series, 1914, p. 2. 
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sense while saying that at the western outlet of the khallj (Dar- 
danelles) there stands a tower “in which there is a chain preventing 
the Muslim ships from entering the khallj'' On the other hand, he 
says that at the (eastern) entrance {fuha) to the khallj (Bosphorus) 
there is a town called *Musanndt. Mas'udi, Muruj, II, 317, is more 
explicit in stating that at this place “lie cultivated lands ijamd'ir) and 
the Byzantine town called M,sndt, which impedes the ships of the 
Rus and others who come from the (Black) sea.“ Cf. also Tanblh, 
141 (where the Rus are called al-Kudkdna, read *al-Urmaniyya). 
De Goeje (I. Kh., transL 75) has surmised that the name *Musanndt 
must be an Arabic term having the sense of “digue ou brise-lames” 
(cf. Lane: “a dam, a thing constructed, or raised to keep back the 
water of a torrent, a kind of wall built in the face of water . . .“), 
cf. also Tomaschek, Zur hist, Topographie von Kleinasien, 1891, p. 3 
(without any further explanation). The probability of an Arabic 
etymology is increased by the existence of a place al-Musanndt in 
Egypt, Muruj, IV, 421, and Ydqut, IV, 533. The “town“ of which 
Mas'udi speaks could not by itself prevent Russian ships from 
entering the Bosphorus unless it possessed some kind of boom, but 
we have no record of “chains" in the Bosphorus.^ 

Marvazi's “chains" must belong to a different tradition. The 
Byzantines used a strong iron chain drawn between the tower of 
Galata and the citadel (Acropolis) to impede the access to the 
Golden Horn. The chain is first mentioned a.d. 717 at the occasion 
of the Arab invasion, see quotations in C. du Fresne du Cange, 
Historia Byzantina, 1680, Constantinopolis Christiana^ pp. 9-10.^ 
According to the Russian Chronicle (Laurentian Codex, Polnoye 
sohraniye russkikh letopisey, 1926, I, 30), when the Russians led an 
attack against Constantinople a.d. 907, the Greeks “locked the Gulf 
(saMKoma coyAT) and closed up the city." Marvazi possibly refers 
to this event of which Jayhani was a contemporary. 

The raid of the Rus on Barda's in 332/943-4 was described by 
I. Miskawaih, The Eclipse, II, 62-78, and traces of some additional 
information are found in the Hudud, §36, 30., but no other source 
prior to Marvazi has the reports on the conversion of the Rus to 
Islam, and on the great migration of Turkish tribes (v.s. §5). Both 
clearly reflect a Khwarazmian tradition and for the time being we 
are obliged to attribute them to Marvazi himself. 

§§17-20, based as they are on Greek medical authorities, differ 
from §§i-i6. What the Greeks say on the Iranian nomads of their 

^ Mas'udi had little influence on the writers of Khorasan. The interpretation of 
M.s.ndh as “Mysia," Seippel, p. xxx, is absolutely impossible. If we insist on a 
Greek origin for the name, we might perhaps envisage Mesemvria. This town lay 
far from the Bosphorus, but it is mentioned by Const. Porph., De adm. imp., Ch. 9, 
as the terminus of the difficult sea voyage of the Russians on the way to Constanti- 
nople. 

^ Under Manuel Comnenus (a.d. 1143-80) a second chain was drawn between two 
towers on the European and Asiatic side, against the aggressors coming from the 
Marmara sea. 
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time is applied to the Turks. Byzantine authors were responsible 
for the identification of the Turks with their predecessors in the 
steppe belt. Menander Protector, who collected the reports of 
Byzantine embassies to various eastern peoples, says (frag. 19) that 
the Turks were formerly called Saka TovpKwv, twv 

KaXoviixivoov iraXai). On the Iranian side the Book of Kings 
{Khwatdy-ndmak) similarly confused the descendants of Tur 
(Turanians) with Turks, and this view was consecrated by Firdausi. 
I. Faqih, 7, includes in Scythia {Isqutiya) : Armenia, Khorasan, the 
Turks and Khazars, and Marvazi simply substitutes “Turks’" to the 
“Scythians” of the Greek authors.^ §§17-20 are a fair example of 
Marvazi’s favourite theories on the influence of the climate which 
he develops with regard to the “Turks” in the north, and to the 
“Ethiopians” and other southern peoples, in his chapters XIII and 
XV. As the quotations indicate, these views are of direct Greek 
origin and are borrowed from Hippocrates’s treatise Ilep] atpm' 
vS/iTcop TOTTow, sce Ocuvrcs completes d'Hippocrate, ed. E. Littre, 
1840, II, at the places indicated below.^ 

§17. Cf. Littre, II, 67: on 'I^avpajudrai living near the Maeotis. 

§18. Cf. ibid., II, 73-7: Scythians are fat and their skin is 
hairless. The women are sterile: “la matrice ne pent plus saisir la 
liqueur seminale, car I’ecoulement menstrual, loin de s’operer avec 
la regularite necessaire est peu abondante et separee par de longs 
intervalles, et I’orifice de I’uterus, ferme par la graisse, n’admet 
pas la semence.” The handmaids who do the work conceive 
easily, etc. An echo of these theories is also found in I. Faqih, 6, 
according to whom the Turks have few children. Gardizi, 81, and 
the Mujmal al-tawdnkh, 105, quote legends to explain why Turks 
have little hair on their bodies {tang-mu 1 ). 

§19. Cf. ibid., II, 77: on the morbid effeminacy of some Scythians 
called dvavSpieh. Cf. Herodotus, I, 105: ei^apee?. Marvazi admits 
that such men are found in “some Turkish lands,” but insists 
on the vigour of the nomads. The passage on “lonians and 
Turks,” who owe allegiance to nobody, is a misunderstanding, 
perhaps an intentional one, for the Greek original was too un- 
palatable for Marvazi’s masters: “Les Europeens sont plus belliqueux 
. . . car ils ne sont pas, comme les Asiatiques, gouvernes par les 
rois. . . . Gouvernes par leurs propres lois, sentant que les dangers 
qu’ils courent, ils les courent dans leurs propres interets, ils les 
acceptent volontiers . . . car le prix de la victoire est pour eux 
(ra ydp dpiCTTeia VLKri<s avTo\ pepovTai). C’est ainsi que les lois 
ne contribuent pas peu a creer le courage.” A sublime idea, even 
for our own times ! 

^ Just as the older Russian translation of Joseph Flavius substitutes “Pechenegs” 
for “Scythians,” Vsevolod Miller, Osetinskiye eVudi, III, 40. 

2 In itie new edition Corpus medicorum graecorum, I/i : Hippocratis opera, Vol. I/i, 
ed. Heiberg, 1927, pp. 56-78 (especially pp. 71-8). 
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§20. Cf. ibid., II, 67: in Hippocrates, the passage on warlike 
women with one breast {/na^ov) belongs to the description of Sauro- 
matae (v.s. §17), the term “Amazons” being found only in a gloss. 
Some additional reference to Amazons is found in Chap. XVII, f. 
48^. Their warlike behaviour is compared with what ‘A'isha did 
in “ the battle of the Camel ” and what some Turkish women and 
Byzantine girls do. 

On the whole Marvazi simply follows the Greeks and shows less 
critical acumen than Avicenna, who in his Canon studies the same 
problem of climatic conditions. Avicenna too states that the 
periods of the females living in northern countries are defective 
“owing to constriction of the channels and the absence of the 
stimulus to . . . relaxation of the channels. Some assert that this 
makes the women sterile. . . . But this is contrary to experience, 
at any rate as regards the Germans {var. Turks, Parthians, etc.). 
My opinion is that the great amount of innate heat makes up for 
the absence of the stimulus to flow. Abortion, it is said, is rare 
among women in those climates, and this further supports the 
opinion that their vitality is great. . . . Female slaves are liable 
to develop ascites and hydrouterus; but these also pass away as 
they grow old.” See O. Cameron, A Treatise on the Canon ... of 
Avicenna, London, 1930, p. 207. 

The original source of Marvazi's quotations having been ascer- 
tained, it is more difficult to trace the part in them which goes back 
to Galen. In fact the latter commented on Hippocrates's Hep) aepm>, 
but {a) of this commentary only a Latin translation has survived, 
and {b) this Latin text stops short of the paragraphs in which 
Hippocrates describes the Scythians, see Opera Hippocratis Coi et 
Galeni Pergameni, Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1679, VI, 201-12. 

Another problem is to identify the Arabic translation from which 
Marvazi borrowed his quotations. It will be better reserved till the 
time when the whole of the TabaT al-hayawdn has been studied and 
edited. The famous Hunayn b. Ishaq says in the Bibliography of 
his translations that he rendered Hippocrates's Ilep] aepwv {kitdb 
al-hawd waUma wal-masdkin) into Syriac, adding to it a short 
commentary of his own, but that the work remained unfinished. 
He also translated the original book into Arabic, while his nephew, 
Hubaysh, translated the explanations of Galen, see Bergstrasser, 
Hunain b. Ishdq, in Abh. fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVII, 
No. 2, 1925, p. 25 (point 99). Ya'qubi, Tarlkh, I, 119-29, sums up 
the contents of the works of Hippocrates: Kitdb fiUahwiya wal- 
azmina wal-miydh waUamsdr (p. 119-20) and Kitdb fil-ahwiya wal- 
bulddn (pp. 120-9), but leaves out the part on Sauromatae, etc. He 
adds that Galen composed a running commentary on the book 
(fast fast wa ma'nd ma'nd). Even the rendering of the title suggests 
that Ya‘qubi used some translation other than that of Hunayn. A 
similar difference with regard to the Prognostikon has been indicated 
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by M. Klamroth, Ueher die Auszuge aus griechischen Schriftstellern 
bei aUJa'qubl, in ZDMG, 40, 1886, p. 202. The same is apparently 
true for Marvazi. 


CHAPTER XII 
INDIA 

The following reference books are quoted in this section by the names of the 
authors: L. D. Barnett, Antiquities of India, 1913; J. Dowson, A Classical Dictionary 
of Hindu mythology and religion, 1879; Nundo Lai De, The Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 1927; Reinaud, Memoir e geographique historique et 
scientifique sur I'Inde antSrieurement au milieu du Xle siecle de Vere chrdtienne, 
d*apres les ecrivains arabes, persans et chinois, in Mdmoires de I'Institut National de 
France, Acaddmie des Inscriptions, XVIII/2, 1849, 1-399 and 565-6 (still a remark- 
able achievement). [O. Spies, An Arab account of India in the i^th Century, Stutt- 
gart, 1936 (a translation of the compilative account from the Masdlik al-absdr by 
‘Omari) belongs to a much later period.] 

The arrangement of this chapter is clearer than that of the others. 

A. Introduction (§1), followed by an enumeration of the ‘'seven'' 
castes (§§2-8) and an eulogy of Indian sciences, crafts, etc. (§§9-16). 

B. Religions. The account takes up the major part of the 
chapter. It deals with individual Indian creeds and sects (§§17-42) 
and concludes with an inadequate reference to Buddhism (§43). 

C. Politico-geographical conditions. This part begins with the 
usual enumeration of Indian kings and their customs (§§44-62), 
and ends with some desultory notes on the northern part of India 
(Panjab) (§§63-66). 

A. Castes 

§§2-8. Biruni, 49-51 (I, 101-4, and II, 293) gives a very clear 
description of the four castes, after which he speaks of the functional 
low castes {antaz<*antyaja) and finally of the outcaste HMi 
[Hddl)y Dum (Doma), Candala and Badhatau} In this, he follows 
the Rig-Veda, the laws of Manu and other authoritative sources, 
cf. Barnett, e.c., 132-5. 

His predecessor, from whom most of the authors including 
Marvazi derived their data, knows the principal categories but, 
being limited to his personal observations and enquiries, commits 
some errors in his classification of the castes and his interpretation 
of the facts. Marvazi's data on the castes correspond almost word 
for word with the statements found in Ibn Khurdadhbih, 71, but, as 
Marvazi gives more details in the style of the original (prohibition 
of intermarriages. Brahmans infatuated with candala girls), it 
would seem that he had at his disposal a more complete version of 
the original. More probably he obtained these additional details 
through the medium of Jayhani. In any case, the primary report, 

1 Still unexplained. Possibly vadhya, “a criminal/’ in Arabic '^badhyu (with final w 
instead of a, like in vata>baru). 
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traces of which survive in the available abridgment of L Kh.’s book 
(i.e. in BGA, VI, 71), must have been drawn up before a.d. 850. 
The seven castes enumerated are: kings, brahmans, kshatriya, 
vaisya, ^udra, candala and domba. In de Goeje's opinion, BGAy 
VII, tr. 52, the king's caste is only a different spelling of kshatriya 
and is based on the misunderstanding of Muslim authors who were 
loath to believe that the king could belong to any but the highest 
category. However, the spelling, with the conspicuous group of 
shln-alif in the beginning of al-shakthariyay is very different from 
al-k.stariya, etc., '^kshatriya. It is possible then that the name of 
the king's caste is connected with the royal title chakravarti, as 
H. W. Bailey has suggested to me.^ As in I. Kh., the sudra come 
before the vaisya. Another strange fact is that Brahmans are 
given an inferior status to al-Sumaniya. The term, similarly spelt 
in Mutahhar, 19 (a quotation from Jayhani) and in the Fihrist, 345 
(a quotation from Akhbdr Khordsdn) refers to Buddhists. In 
Muslim literature the latter are regularly called shaman (from 
sramana, "'anchorite, a devotee"), cf. Biruni, 184 (tr. II, 169), and 
*suman may be simply a mis-spelling in which the damma represents 
the original three dots of the shin. However, the "Buddhists" are 
out of place in the systems of castes, and it is difficult to imagine that 
in this particular passage the term [suman/ shaman) stands in its 
original connotation of iramana. The passage is apparently an 
interpolation based on a misunderstanding. 

§§9-16. As all this section runs parallel to Gardizi, who quotes 
Jayhani's Tawdrlkh (?) as his source, we must conclude that Jayhani 
is the immediate source of Marvazi also. But again, we can go back 
still farther. The first of the paragraphs on Indian crafts corre- 
sponds to I. Kh., 71-2, and apparently belongs to the aforesaid 
primary report [circa a.d. 800). The same data, though much 
more abridged, are found in Mutahhar, IV, 10 (tr. 9). Shahristani, 
II, 447, who remoulds his source, quotes the achievements of the 
Indians in astronomy, medicine, telepathy and control of natural 
phenomena (rain) in his special subdivision of Indian creeds, entitled 
ashdb al-fikra wal-wahm, the latter being confused with the rishis. 

§10. As a parallel to slrndbanddi, Gardizi, §3, has sh.mdt.nt. The 
meaning of this term is clear, but the reading is unknown. Perhaps: 
slmd ("face, features") -f bandy in the sense of ‘"producing appear- 
ances, phantasmagoria," or slmiyd ("one of the magic arts") + band. 
The printed text of Mutahhar, IV, 10, substitutes: nayranjdty 
"magic." [The reading slmdband is unexpectedly confirmed by 
Sogdian sym*j 3 nty see Henning, SogdicUy 1940, pp. 60-61]. 

§16. Mount al-Ddb,r (?) is unknown, but the country in which it 

^ ^Shdkharil would be a haplology of Shdk(ra)haril, with a compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel. In the still more compressed form the term got into the story of 
Sindbad the Sailor where it is said the Shdkiriya are the most noble of Indian races 
and are followed by the Brahmans who never drink wine, Alf layla, night 541, 
cf. E. W. Lane’s translation (Dent, 1901), IV, 119. On the true shdkirl, v.s. p. 94. 
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lies is Assam, for, as a parallel to Qdmut, Gardizi, §5, gives Kdmrut, 
i.e. ♦Kamarupa, v.i. §52. Gardizi speaks only of the ''peri-like'* 
proficiency of the inhabitants in spells. Cf. Juvayni, I, 85, on 
parl-ddn. 

B. Religions 

In the light of Marvazi and Gardizi, who are studied here for the 
first time, I have come to the conclusion that most of the earlier 
authors on Indian religions made an extensive use of one primary 
report which I take as having been compiled circa a.d. 800, at the 
request of the Barmakid Yahya b. Khalid. The original has not 
come down to U6 nor are we sure of the name of its author, but its 
contents can now be restored from the available quotations, such as 
are found in our §§17-42. This source is not expected to contain 
any revelations for Indianists and its literary standards can bear 
no comparison with the philosophic attitude of an Abu Rayhan 
Biruni, but it is some two centuries older than Biruni and its vivid 
descriptions reveal in the author a great clarity of vision. Free 
from cant, the observer wished only to see and to report, not to 
judge and to expatiate upon his own superiority. 

It will be easier to follow our conclusion if we at once present 
the tentative scheme of the connections between our sources, as 
resulting from our analysis of them : 


al-Kindi’s 

cop^y 

Fihrist 


Yahya b. Khali d^s envoy 

T^Khurdadl^ 


Mutahhar Gardizi 
Tha'alibi 


Zurqan 

Ja^hani Iranshahri Naubakhti Shahristani( ?) 

Marvazi Biruni 


(A) Though there were numerous borrowers from the original 
source before al-Nadim (a.d. 988), we must begin our study with his 
Fihrist as giving us a clue to the problem. His text, 346-9 (trans- 
lated by Ferrand with some omissions. Relations, 118-29) is com- 
posite and consists of the following parts : 

(1) A passage on Buddhists (al-S.maniya) based on the work of 
some Khorasanian author who compiled a chronicle of his 
province [akhhdr Khordsdn fil-qadlm wa ma dlat ilayhi fit- 
hadlth), 345, lines 12-17. 

(2) The original chapter on India and China begins with a refer- 
ence to a fragment {juz') of some work copied in his own hand 
by the famous philosopher Ya'qub b. Ishaq al- Kindi in 
249/863. The compiler (or editor ?) of the work {kdtibuhu) 
says in the beginning of the fragment that, according to some 


I 
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theologians {mutakallimm)} the Barmakid Yahya b. Khalid 
sent a man to India ''to collect the medicinal plants found in 
India and to draw up a report on Indian religions, and he wrote 
the present book for him {fa kataba lahu hddhd al-kitdV),''^ 
p. 345, lines 17-28. 

(3) This introduction is followed by a long and confused paragraph 
on Indian temples (v.i. §54), p. 346, 1. i, p. 347, 1. 13. The 
sequence of paragraphs (2) and (3) might suggest that (3) 
begins a quotation from Yahya's envoy, but a close analysis 
of (3) shows that a part of it at least is based on the report of 
the well-known Abu Dulaf Mis'ar b. Muhalhil, v.i. §54. This 
unreliable globe-trotter (al-Nadim: jawwdla) claimed to have 
travelled far and wide in Indo-China and India, see Yaqut, 
III, 445-57. Towards the middle of the paragraph stand the 
words "Abu Dulaf told me," which introduce a correction of a 
report for which Abu Dulaf himself seems to be responsible 
(viz. on a "House of Gold" of Zamin Davar, cf. Yaqut, III, 
457). As Abu Dulaf is supposed to have accompanied an 
embassy from Bukhara to northern China, about 331/941, 
and as al-Nadim wrote in a.d. 988, their personal contact is 
somewhat doubtful on chronological grounds. The words 
qdla U Abu Dulaf may have been incorporated by al-Nadim 
from some written source (v.s. p. 8, on the Introduction of 
Abu Dulaf 's Risalas). On the other hand, al-Nadim certainly 
met the authority whom he quotes towards the end of the 
paragraph, namely, the monk whom the Nestorian Catholicos 
had sent to China and who after a seven years’ absence 
returned in 377/987. 

(4) A paragraph on Buddha, with an indication that the quotation 
is from a book "different from that copied by al-Kindi," 
p. 347, 11. 14-27. 

(5) After a new indication: "from (the book) copied by al-Kindi" 
(min khatt al-Kindl) A there follows, p. 349, 1. 29-p. 349, 1. 12, 
the long and important enumeration of individual sects 
coinciding with that of Mutahhar, Gardizi, Marvazi and 
Shahristani. 

Passage (5) is particularly important as providing a clue to the 
origin of the traditional information on Indian religions. It is 
likely that Yahya b. Khalid sent his envoy to India at the time 
when he was the de facto ruler of the caliphate a.d. 786-803, see 
Barthold, Barmakids in and we can tentatively date the 

original report at circa a.d. 800. 

^ Is the reference to Zurqan ? 

2 Ferrand translates: “L'envoy6 lui ecrivit cette lettre.” Rather: “lui ecrivit le 
livre que voici." 

*The editor rightly states II, 182, that this indication refers to what follows 
(“gehdrt zum Folgenden"). The indication is left out in Ferrand’s translation. 
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(B) The other chain of borrowers begins with 1 . Khurdadhbih 
and Jayhanl. Speaking of the different classes of Indian religions, 
Gardizi (f. 199b) formally acknowledges his authority: ‘Thus speaks 
‘AbduUah {sic) Jayhani: the Hindus have 99 sects which come 
under 42 categories, and their basis is fourfold, as I shall explain,*' 
after which without transition comes the description of the in- 
dividual sects (v.i. 132). We can ascend even beyond Jayhani. 
The abridgement of I. Kh.'s work, BGA, VI, 71, has: “The Indian 
creeds are 42, some of which accept the Creator . . . and the 
prophets, some reject the prophets, and some others reject every- 
thing." In I. Kh. this statement is inserted between the enumera- 
tion of the castes and the praise of Indian crafts, all of them forming 
one block of information, recognisable in the later authors, Gardizi, 
Marvazi and partly Shahristani. As all of these, after the general 
classification of Indian religions (v.i. §17), enumerate the same 
individual sects, it seems almost certain that this set of facts existed 
in Kh.'s original work. Jayhani may have been acquainted with 
the primary report, but more probably, as suggested by Muqaddasi, 
271) he got his facts from I. Kh. (v.s. p. 6). Like his contemporary 
al-Kindi, I. Kh. was living in Baghdad and could easily have secured 
a copy of the primary report which Yahya b. Khalid's envoy brought 
to the capital some fifty years before. 

The authors who owed their knowledge of the primary report to 
Jayhani, wrote chiefly in the eastern part of Iran: 

(a) The earliest in date is Mutahhar b. Tahir Maqdisi in his 
Kitdb al-bad\ ed. Huart, IV, 9-19. At the end of his chapter 
on India he quotes a Kitdb al-Masdlik. The editor, C. Huart, 
expressed the view, IV, 17, that this is likely to be the work 
of Jayhani, rather than of I. Kh., whose text in BGA, VI, does 
not contain this passage. My late teacher and colleague was 
on the right track, though he overlooked the fact that BGA, 
VI, is only an abridgment of the original I. Kh.^ 

(j 3 ) A large extract is found in the unpublished part of Gardizi's 
Zayn al-akhbdr. The specific importance of this part of 
Gardizi's work for comparative purposes has only now 
become apparent. Gardizi specifically names Jayhani as his 
source, and this acknowledgment is welcome. 

(y) The next in chronological order is Marvazi. His selection is 
very close to that of Gardizi, but he used the Arabic original 
of Jayhani independently of Gardizi. As Gardizi's text is in 
a notoriously bad state, Marvazi enables us to restore some 
of his readings. 

^ The beginning of Mufahhar's report on India (namely, IV, 9-12) was reproduced 
in A. M. Husayn Tha'alibi’s Ghurar al-akhbdr. Tha'alibi quotes Mutahhar and this 
detail rendered possible the identification of the latter’s work. The passage is not 
in the part of the Ghurar edited by Zotenberg, but Reinaud, 294, gives its contents 
and Huart has collated the MSS. 
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(C) Biruni, India, I, 4, explains the circumstances under which 
he was moved to write his book as follows: * ‘Everything which 
exists on this subject (i.e. 'on the religions and doctrines of the 
Hindus) in our literature is second-hand information which one 
person has copied from another, a farrago of materials never sifted 
by the sieve of critical examination. Of all the authors of this 
class, I know only one who has proposed to himself to give a simple 
and exact report on the subject sine ira ac studio, viz. Abul-‘ Abbas 
al-Iranshahri. He himself did not believe in any of the then 
existing religions but was the sole believer in a religion invented by 
himself, which he tried to propagate.'' He has given a good account 
of the Jews and Christians, “but when he came to speak of the 
Hindus and the Buddhists, his arrow missed the mark, and in the 
latter part he went astray through hitting upon the book of Zurqan, 
the contents of which he incorporated in his own work. That, 
however, which he has not taken from Zurqan, he has himself heard 
from common people among the Hindus and Buddhists." 

The author whom Biruni unceremoniously calls zurqan appears to 
be one of the earliest transmitters of the report on India. My learned 
and resourceful friend, S. H. Taqizadeh, has put me on the track of 
several passages referring to this author. Speaking of the doctrines of 
the Qarmatians, Mas'udi, Tanhlh, 395, mentions Zurqan among the 
authors who wrote controversial books to refute their opponents 
{kitdhan min aUmaqdldt wa ghayrihd min al-radd 'aid al-mukhdlifln) , 
and says that he was a retainer {ghuldm) of the well-known MuTazilite 
theologian Nazzam (see E,I.). Sam'ani, 530b (under al-Musammi‘I), 
and Yaqut who copies him,_IV, 523 (under al-Musami'a),^ say that 
Muhammad b. Shaddad b. Tsa Abu-Ya‘li, known as Zurqan, was a 
MuTazilite teacher of no great talent, for his lectures were not taken 
down by his pupils. He was a native of the Sami'a ward in Basra 
and died in BaghdM in 298 or 299/910-2. This date is an obvious 
mistake, for Zurqan’s patron Nazzam died circa 220-30/835-45. 
Yaqut drops the second figure, changing the date into 208-9/823-4, 
but this correction suggests that Z. predeceased N. by a good number 
of years, whereas it is known that N. died in the full vigour of his 
faculties. In Ahmad b. Yahya's Kitdh al-munya waUamal, ed. 
T. W. Arnold, Leipzig, 1902, 44-5, S. H. Taqizadeh has found an 
indication that Zurqan took part in a debate in the presence of the 
caliph Wathiq, who ruled 227-32/842-7. Consequently the date of 
Zurqan’s death is later than 208, while it must be earlier than 298. 
The usual confusion in Arabic numbers is between “90" and “70,“ 
but even 278 seems too late for Zurqan. A date like 248 or 258 would 
be much more probable. Zurqan, as appears from his biographic record, 
was not a traveller, but only a mediocre theologian, and he could quote 
on India only someone else’s data. 

There does not seem to survive any direct vestige of Zurqan's 
book, but in the passage on the “Prayaga tree," Biruni, 98 (tr. I, 200) 

^ Razi wrote two books to refute the anti-materialistic theories of al-Musammi'% 
al-mutakallim (= Zurqan), Fihrist, 300-1, cf. Biruni, Fihrist kutub aURdzi, No. 58. 
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says that ‘‘it stands at the confluence of the Jamna and Ganges, and 
near it the Hindus chastise themselves with punishments which are 
described in the books of controversies {kutub al-maqdldt)” The 
reference to maqdldt apparently has in view Zurqan, which makes it 
probable that this worthy's book contained the same details from 
the original report that are reproduced (with very slight differences) 
in Naubakhti (v.i.), Mutahhar, p. 19, Gardizi, §36, Marvazi, §41, 
and even the books of marvels.^ 

As appears from Biruni^s passage (‘The then existing religion") 
IRANSHAHRI must have lived a considerable time before him. In fact, 
Nasir-i Khusrau, Zdd al-musdfirm, ed. Berlin, 1923, 72, 98, 102-3, 
refers to him as being the “predecessor and teacher" [miiqaddam-va- 
ustdd) of the famous Muhammad b. Zakariya Razi.^ Nasir-i Khusrau 
accuses Razi of having remoulded, in an openly materialistic spirit, the 
theories which Iranshahri had developed with moderation in his 
Kitdh-i Jalil and Kitdb-i athtr. As according to Biruni, Fihrist kutub 
al-Rdzl, ed. Kraus, 1936, 4-;;6, Razi was born in 251/865 and died in 
313/925, we have to place Iranshahri considerably before 300/912. 

Biruni quotes from Iranshahri a report on Mount Meru according 
to the Buddhist creed, India, 124 and 166, and also some data on 
Iranian and Armenian traditions. Chronology, 222, 225 (tr. 208, 211). 
The item on Meru is not found in the other books of our category, 
perhaps by chance, and perhaps because it belonged to Iranshahri's 
own contributions (v.s. Biruni). 

Another author belonging to Zurqan's tradition seems to be Abu 
Muhammad Hasan b. Musa naubakhti (d. circa 300-310/912-922).^ 
Of his book, Kitdb al-drd waUdiydndt, only some quotations have 
survived, and among them two passages on Indian religions,^ the 
one (abridged and confused) on the adepts of Vasudeva and the 
other on the austerities practised by Indians. The latter is very 
similar to Mutahhar’s arrangement. 

SHAHRiSTANf s chapter on India, 445-55, may be also filiated to 
Zurqan, for it is likely that a writer on purely religious matter should 
have looked for information in the maqdldt rather than in a geograph- 
ical work.^ If so, Zurqan contained much the same stuff as found 

^ We cannot say whether Biruni knew these tales from Zurqan 's book or through 
the intermediary of Iranshahri. In any case he did not stoop to reproduce the purely 
external facts collected by the keen-eyed but simple minded author of the original 
report. 

* P. Kraus, Rdzi, in E.I., is inclined to identify Iranshahri with the “Balkhi," who 
is said to have been Razi's teacher of philosophy, Fihrist, 299, but S. H. Taqizadeh 
points to the Fihrist, 300-1, where two Balkhis are mentioned: Abul-Qasim and 
Suhayl, whom Razi criticised in his books. 

* Cf. ‘Abbas Eghbal Khdnaddn-i Naubakhti, Tehran, 1311/1933, p. 137. 

* See Ibn Jauzi, Talbis Iblis, Cairo, 1340, pp. 69 and 74, reprinted by H. Ritter in 
his edition of Firaq aFShVa, attributed to Naubakhti, Istanbul, 1931, pp. KJ andKD. 

® Sachau in his translation of Biruni, II, 251, says that “the origin of (Shahristani's) 
chapters on Indian subjects ... is not known," and that he did not make use of 
Biruni. Reinaud, in his famous Mimoire, 291, states that Shahristani “a mis 
plusieurs fois a contribution le Fihrist.'* We now know that the question must be 
treated as between a much larger circle of writers exploitiilg the same original source. 
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in Mutahhar, Gardizi, Marvazi, etc. Shahristani, 454, has one 
additional item on the B.rksMikiya, i.e. *vrksa-hhaktiya, ''wor- 
shippers of the trees'* (already guessed by Reinaud, 296). The 
adepts of this sect chose one of the tallest and most luxuriant trees 
growing in the mountains, hollowed out in it a niche for their idol 
and then prostrated themselves before the tree and circumambulated 
it. These details, explained in a clumsy and naive style, undoubtedly 
belong to the original source. The item is apparently one of the 
minor details neglected by the other compilers. 

§17. Above (v.s. p. 127) we have quoted the three categories into 
which I. Kh. divides the Indian creeds. Mutahhar’s scheme is 
more elaborate but is probably faithful to the original. He says 
that there are in India 900 creeds; of these 99 are known and can be 
reduced to 42, the latter falling into 4 categories, and two classes, 
namely: Buddhists {sumaniya, as in Marvazi), who deprive God of 
attributes [mu'attila)} and Brahmans. The latter are of three classes 
(the text is disturbed!). It is said in conclusion, p. 18: "All those 
who do not believe in apostolate {risdlaY and the Beyond (al-dkhira) 
do believe in recompense and punishment through transmigration 
{intiqdl) and metempsychosis {tandsukh).*' The same basis of class- 
ification is still recognisable in Gardizi (with some misunderstand- 
ings) and in Marvazi. 

Gardizi. Marvazi. 

1. Those who recognise the Creator, Those who recognise the Creator 

apostles and Retribution and and apostles. 

who are Brahmans. 

2. Those who repudiate apostles Those who recognise the Creator 

(namely, the Shamanis = but not apostles. 

Buddhists) . 

3. Those who recognise the Creator Those who reject the Creator 

and believe in the eternity of and apostles. 

Paradise and Hell. 

4. Those who believe that Retribu- Those who reject everything ex- 

tion consists in transmigra- cepting Retribution (Sha- 

tion. manis). 

Some (?) who say that Retribu- 
tion consists in rebirth. 

Shahristani’s personal views throw considerable confusion into 
the scheme. Here are briefly his new headings : 

I. Brahmans, namely: 

{a) Buddhists [ashdb cl-hidada). 

{h) Adherents of psychical power {aUfikra wal-wahm), i.e. the 
rishis (?). 

(c) Believers in transmigration. 

^ Such is the technical meaning of the term, but practically it denotes “atheists." 

On the translation of the term vasul by “apostle" (v.s. p. 40.) 
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2. Adherents of spiritual bodies [ashah aUruhdniydt). 

3. Worshippers of heavenly bodies (ashah al-haydkil al-samdwiya) , 

4. Idolaters. 

5. Philosophers. 

Shahristani further states that the Brahmans reject “apostles” while 
they recognise a Builder (sdni') of the Universe. Category (2) is said to 
include those who believe in “spiritual intermediaries” and thus 
coincides with the division recognising “apostles” in I. Kh., Gardizi 
and Marvazi. Under category (3) it is said that of all the heavenly bodies 
only the Sun and the Moon have adepts. Category (4) contains an ad- 
mission that, “after all,” the previous categories are also idolaters. 
Finally the philosophers (5) are said to have received their lights from 
a pupil of Pythagoras called Qalanus, etc. Under Shahristani's pen 
the data of the original lose much of their liveliness and benefit little 
by being pushed into new pigeon-holes. 

In the process of abridgment and readaptation, the * ‘classes” of 
the original source have become disturbed in our text, e.g., one does 
not see the reason why §30 should stand outside the class of those 
who recognise “apostles,” etc. Therefore in the following table of 
concordances we speak of “divisions” rather than of “classes.” 
Marvazi and Gardizi are quoted in it after the §§ into which I have 
divided their text. The references to Mutahhar, Shahristani and 
al-Fihrist are to the pages of the printed editions, with indications 
(in brackets) of the order in which the items occur. The two 
passages of Naubakhti are similarly quoted after the pages in 
Ibn Jauzi and the order of single items. See Table on p. 132. 

Division A 

The author of the original report did not quite realise the status 
of Indian gods and their avatars. To him they appeared as 
“prophets and apostles” of some supreme divinity (v.s. p. 40) or as 
“angels.” Similar ideas are still discernible in Biruni. In India, 
200, he says that when the earth enters upon a period of ruin. 
Providence (mudabbir), in order to abate the evil, “sends” (yursilu) 
someone, such as Vasudeva (Krishna). In the Jawdhir, 237, 
Biruni calls Mahadeva “chief of the angels.” 

§19. These are adepts of Vasudeva, i.e. Vishnu, as confirmed by 
the latter's carrier the divine kite Garuda (Marvazi: ' Anqd, Gardizi: 
Slmurgh). His four emblems are supposed to be the lotus-flower, 
shell-trumpet (iankha), mace and chakra-disc, see Barnett, 30. 
Only the latter has been recognised by the author whose Arabic 
transcription is *shakr (Mutahhar: shakra). Both in Gardizi and 
Marvazi marginal notes explain “chakra” as archad (?), apparently 
in some Indian vernacular. The noose seems to be the arm called 
in Sanskrit pdia (a special attribute of Yama, Dowson, 374). 
Gardizi describes Vasudeva's twelve heads and says that he ordered 
his adepts to worship fire and to wear the guna thread (^junu\ for 
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Marvazi 

Gardizi 

Mutahhar 

Shahristani 

Naubakhti 

1 

al-Nadim 

Division A : God and apostles 


69(1) 


19 

8 

13 (I) 

450 (Ila) 

69 (2) 


20 

9 

13 (2) 

450 (Ila) 



21 

10 

14 (3) 

451 (lie) 

74 (II)? 


22 

1 1 

14 (4) 




23 


14 (5) 




Division B : No apostles ( ?) 




24 

12 


445 (I) 



25 

13 





26 

14 

14 (6) 




27 
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final u, cf. Biruni, baru for vata, v.i* §42), and not to cross the Ganges. 
These commandments are also in Shahristani. 

§§20 and 21. The two sects Maha-deviya and Kabaliya wor- 
shipped the same god Siva, under two different aspects. Siva is 
directly named in §21, while in §20 he is described by his title of 
Maha-deva, mis-spelt in Mutahhar and Shahristani. In both cases 
his attributes, a garland of skulls and a small hand-drum {damaru), 
are the same, cf. Barnett, 26. The other paraphernalia (including 
the trident) are distributed between the two divisions. The identity 
of the god would have been easily established through some literary 
source, but the original traveller prefers to describe separately the 
practices of the two sub-sects just as he apparently witnessed them. 
Gardizi has much more on the Maha-deviya and their elects whom he 
calls bh.rdra (?). 

The term Kabaliya (already recognised in Haarbrucker, II, 365) 
corresponds to Ssk. kdpdlika, an adjective derived from kapdla^ 
“a skull.’' The reference is to human skulls being one of Siva’s 
attributes. Some of the other characteristics of Siva are that he is 
smeared with the ashes of burnt cow-dung and that his hair is 
braided up in a conical pile, Barnett, 26. The latter was possibly 
mistaken by the Muslim investigator for “a red felt cap.” On the 
Sivaite veneration of the linga, cf. Barnett, 27. Both Gardizi and 
Marvazi spell lind, but Gardizi explains that the pronunciation is ling, 

§§22 and 23 refer to Rama and his rival Ravana, the demon king 
of the island Lanka. 

Gardizi has much more on the adepts of Rama whom he places 
”in d.kshdy.t which is the North,” in the town of Baznay.n. Some- 
thing is wrong either with the location or with the interpretation of 
the term which apparently is *dakshdpat {daksind-patha) , meaning 
”the southern region” (H. W. Bailey). Baznayin is unknown, unless 
it is connected with Bhadrachalam, Bhadragiri or Bhadradri in the 
Godavari district, where there was a cult of Rama (Dr. Barnett). 
Gardizi calls Ravana’s island vjwh {*vdva) smyn, which must repre- 
sent a vulgar and mis-spelt form of vadavd mukha, whereas Biruni, 
159, who follows the learned tradition, transcribes this name regu- 
larly b.r.wd-m.x<*barawd-mukh {r<d). Gardizi relates the story 
of the abduction of Rama’s wife by Ravana and the latter’s murder 
by Rama. This is the '‘authorized version” of Valmiki's Rdmdyana 
^ cf. Biruni, 159, but Marvazi’s record of Rama’s tyranny and hints 
at the pardon of Ravana and the lance which he received refer to 
some aberrant version similar to those which are current among the 
Buddhists and Jains, according to which Ravana was a great sage 
and ascetic and Sita was his daughter. See Wintemitz, A History 
of Indian Literaturey 1 , 514, note i (who refers to a work of D. Ch. Sen). 

Mutahhar only quotes the names of the *Ramani and ♦Ravani, 
and Shahristani omits them altogether. In the Fihrist all the 
category A (§§19-23) is left out. 
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Division B 

§24, The reasoning of those who reject prophets is very close to 
Gardizi's Persian text (§12). Mutahhar omits it. 

§25 on the destruction of bodies =Gardizi, §13. 

§26. Says Biruni, 45 (tr. I, 93): *‘Rishis are the sages who, 
though they are only human beings, excel the angels on account of 
their knowledge"'; therefore the angels learn from them. Gardizi 
has a long paragraph on the rishis: 'They say that by means of 
sensibilia {mahsusdt) they can rise to such a state as to comprehend 
inielligihilia. The first part is the exertion of the will towards their 
object; then, reflexion on how to eliminate subterfuges from their 
aims; destruction of the things which would bring them gain; 
separation by way of set purpose from whatever people make to 
appear good," etc. Cf. Mutahhar, IV, 14 (tr. 12), and Shahristani, 

443. 

§27. The variants offered by the Fihrist, Gardizi, Marvazi and 
Shahristani are quoted in the Arabic text, p. 52. The meaning of 
the term is "those tied with iron" (rnusaffad'^na biUhadid, ba-dhan 
bastagdn). Ferrand, 127, quotes a Chinese description of one of 
such "iron-clads". Holtzmann in Haarbrucker, II, 361, 440, 
explained ^Bakrantiniya as *Vajra-bandha, but vajra in Gardizi's 
text is rendered by bajr. Starting from Gardizi's transcription, I 
tried the form N,kr.b.nti, and H. W. Bailey has put my hint into 
perfect Sanskrit: nigada, "iron chain" + bandhUy "having bond of" 
(or -baddhUy "bound in"). The Arabic reading will accordingly be 
’^Nikarbantiyay the cerebral d and t being regularly rendered by r 
and an aspirated dh admitting of a rendering by a surd [th or ^?), cf. 
Biruni, duryodhana >durju 6 an. 

§28. The meaning of *Gangd-ydtriya was recognised by Brock- 
haus, Fihristy 183, as "those practising the gangaydtrd, i.e. pilgrimage 
to the Ganges." The report refers to a practice, not to a particular 
sect. 

§29. For the variants in the Fihristy Gardizi and Marvazi see 
Arabic text, p. 52, line 5. Mutahhar does not quote the name. 
As the "sect" is described as the "King's party," the first element is 
certainly rdjUy the whole being perhaps rdja-martya (?). Dr. Barnett 
suggests rdja-bartiya from rdjavrttiy "the conduct of a king, or having 
a livelihood from a king." The reasoning of the adepts is not quite 
clear, but in the Fihristy 349, they declare: "God has installed the 
kings, and, if we are killed while obeying them, we shall go to 
Paradise." 

§30. For the variants of the name of the sect (in Gardizi, Marvazi 
and Shahristani) and of the names of the three brothers (in Gardizi 
and Marvazi) see Arabic text, p. 52, line 6. Instead of Jur-ghar, 
the Fihrist calls the mountain Jur-ghan and Gardizi Jun-ghar (with 
a possible connection of the name with that of the second brother). 
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Gardizi speaks of an equestrian statue of Bhadru(r) on Jun-ghar, 
and of another temple containing the likenesses of the three brothers. 
Mutahhar, 1713, may also hint at one of these places in his description 
of an idol standing at the foot of a high mountain from which devotees 
leap to their death (v.i.). §30 and the parallel texts contain a 

number of concrete facts about the three divine brothers and their 
worshippers, but the identification of the sect remains one of the 
major difficulties of our text. 

The clearest indication is the name of the sacred mountain 
♦Jun-ghar, easily comparable with the modern Junagarh in Kathiavar 
(as first indicated to me by H. W. Bailey). 

This capital of a small state is situated some 40 miles inland, and to 
the north of the port of Veraval. A lofty mountain which takes its 
name from its highest peak Girnar, towers over Junagarh and on it is 
found a multitude of sacred places. Near its top stands a group of 
highly venerated Jain temples and close by rises a peak Beiru Jhap, 
“the leap to death,” used by Jain devotees for the purpose of self- 
sacrifice, cf. Mutahhar, 17 (v.i. 140). 

On the other hand, Kathiavar is very closely associated with the 
memories of Krishna. This god’s footprint is shown on the Girnar. 
In Junagarh stands a temple built by Vajranabbh, fourth in descent 
from Krishna, and a smaller temple dedicated to Krishna’s brother 
Baladevji. The spot at which Krishna died from an arrow-wound is 
visited on the river Sarasvati, near Veraval. See Lt. W. Postans' 
detailed report on Girnar, etc., in J.A.S. Bengal, VII/2, 1838, 865-87; 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, VIII (Kathiavar), 1884, 145 (the 
Girnara Brahmans said to have been settled on Girnar by Krishna), 
268, 271 (myth of Krishna), 487-502 (Junagad) ; Burgess, Lists of the 
antiquarian remains in the Bombay Presidency , in Arch, Survey of West 
India, XI, Bombay, 1885, pp. 176-86, 283-318. 

These facts pointing to ancient endemic cults would suggest that 
the solution of our problem lies along the lines of Jainism and 
Krishnaism. The Jainas venerate only their own titthagaras 
(‘Teachers”), but it is a known fact that Jainism has been influenced 
by Krishnan mythology. Both Krishna and his elder half-brother 
Baladeva have been treated by Jainas as two types of worldly rulers 
re-appearing at the definite moments of cosmic cycles. See 
Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas, in Grundriss d. indo-arischen Phil., 
Ill, 7, 1935, pp. 18-20, 24. Still more astonishing is the fact that 
in the process of this readaptation Baladeva has been accorded a 
higher status than Krishna; see the ancient Jain story of Krishna’s 
death translated by Jacobi in ZDMG, 42, 1882, pp. 493-529. 

Our §30 is included in the division of those “who do not recognise 
prophets,” and Bhadru with his brothers appears more of a hero than 
of a god. Therefore a combination of Jainism with some recognition 
of Krishnaism forms a tempting background for comparisons. 

Making allowance for the Jain partiality for Baladeva we might 
interpret Bhddr.r, etc., as *Baladev or Balardm (another name of 
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Baladeva). Jur, or Jun,^ might represent *Jar or Jard for ''Jara- 
kumara/' which was the name of the third brother who fatally 
wounded Krishna, having mistaken him for a gazelle. It is think- 
able that the form Jwn (for Jwr) has been influenced by some false 
analogy with the name of the mountain Jun-ghar. Finally, M.r.sh 
might be a distorted Krishan, ‘‘Krishna,'' who plays only a secondary 
part in the remarkable legend translated by Jacobi.^ For the 
Arabic forms of these restored names see Arabic text, p. 52, line 8, 

The lament of the sectarians for Bhadr.r would be possibly con- 
nected with the death of Baladeva, who was killed by a falling tree in 
the act of asking a wood-cutter for alms. Nevertheless it cannot 
be concealed that the Jain-Krishnaite explanation leaves some 
difficulties unsolved : 

1. The curious cosmic traits in the legend of Bhadru. 

2. Gardizi's remark that the two brothers Jun and M.r.s “devised 
an artifice (hllay so that Bhadruz fell from his horse. 

3. The detail of the horse as combined with the record of an 
equestrian effigy of Bhadru. 

4. The outward appearance of the sectarians. 

The above explanations were prompted by a desire to squeeze 
as much as possible out of the original Muslim texts. For sugges- 
tions from the Indianist point of view I appealed to the great com- 
petence of Dr. Barnett, who communicated to me (8.xi.4o) his remarks 
on §30. While accepting the identification of Jun-ghar with 
Junagarh, he rejects the idea of a connection between the sect and 
Jainism as “the chains, long hair and ecstatic cult are foreign to 
their religion.'' He considers §30 as “a distorted version of the 
doctrine and practice of some obscure sect worshipping Rama- 
Candra with his brothers Laksmana and Bharata. Rama, it is 
believed, was a complete incarnation of the Supreme God Visnu; 
on his death again he was merged into Visnu. It is a commonplace 
that Visnu is immanent in the whole world. Again Visnu (and 
therefore also Rama) is often identified with Purusa, who is described 
in Rgveda, X, 90, as being sacrificed to form the world, much in 
the same manner as in the present relation. A foreigner who heard 
this doctrine together with the old legend, that Rama was compelled 
to surrender his throne to Bharata and retire into exile attended by 
Laksmana, might easily misunderstand it and produce the erroneous 
version given here, the more so as such a sect would probably dwell 
with intense devotion and zeal on Rama's sorrows and death. As 
Gardizi's version of these doctrines says that the two brothers 
conspired against “Bhadruz" and caused him to fall from his 
horse (?), we may find in this some confirmation of the above ex- 
planation. The mention of Bh. riding a horse is peculiar. Very 

^ Baladeva reborn as a god tries to save Krishna who is expiating his sins in a 
grotto; while Baladeva is taking him to heaven he melts in the air. 
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few deities are represented thus ; but Puranic writers say that Kalki, 
the future avatar of Visnu, will appear in the world mounted on a 
white horse/' 

''As to the names, Bhddruz, etc., possibly conceals something of the 
proper name of the hero Rama; it may stand for Bhadra-rama, or 
for Bhadra-raja (in vernacular: Bhad-raj). Laksmana, in the 
vernacular, would become regularly Lakhman or Lakhan, which, 
by loss of the letter Zam, might easily be corrupted to Jun. The 
name M.r.sh might possibly come from Bh.r.t (Bharata) ; the 
difference in Arabic cursive is not great." For the Arabic forms 
see Arabic text, p. 52. 

Division C 

§§31-7 describe various idol- worshippers whom Shahristani 
classifies as 'abadat al-asndm or as "worshippers of Heavenly Bodies." 
According to Mutahhar, 18 (29), the idol-worshippers explain their 
cults by the necessity of having some intermediary objects {al- 
miitawassitdt) in the cult rendered to him who escapes the senses 
{ghaih 'an al-hawdss). 

§31. Maha-Kal, "the Great Kala," is again Siva, v.s. §§20-21, 
who is portrayed here from some other idol of his and presented as 
an 'ifrlt (Gardizi: dlVy "demon") like Ravana. According to the 
legend Siva had swallowed a poison which stained his neck and he 
became Nila-kantha, "Blue-neck," Barnett, 26. Gardizi, §19, adds 
that Maha-Kal represents a mixture of good and evil traits and that 
he has many temples, the principal one being situated at Aj.r 
(Shahristani: Akht.r), to be restored Ujjayn as in Gardizi's §6. 
From the name of Maha-Kala, Ujjain was surnamed Mahakalavana, 
cf. Nunda Lai De, 210. 

§32. Marvazi al-Dywdtriya, Gardizi Dyvdtn; omitted in 
Mutahhar and Shahristani. The conspicuous features of the 
festival are its connection with the spring, the parade of courtesans 
and the display of masks held on the occasion. Gardizi erroneously 
takes 'ajal, "wheels," for ‘ijl, "a calf" (in Persian gusdla). As a 
parallel to the name. Dr. L. D. Barnett suggests the term deva-ydtrd, 
which means "a procession with images of gods," without a special 
connection with a definite sect. Outwardly our name has some 
likeness with that of the festival Dtbdll (Gardizi: Dlvdll) which, 
according to Biruni, 289 (tr. II, 182), is celebrated "on the day of the 
new moon when the sun moves in Libra," i.e. in September, and is 
sacred to Laksmi, the wife of Vasudeva, i.e. Vishnu. However, this 
name is explained as dipdvali ("row of lamps") and the time of the 
year does not suit our §32. Biruni, 288, refers to another festival 
for the women, called Gaurtr [*gauYi 4 rtlyd ?), which is holy to 
Gauri, i.e. Devi, the wife of Siva, and is celebrated shortly before 
the vernal equinox. As the goddess represents the female energy, 
this would explain the parade referred to in our text. The name 
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Gauri pertains to the milder aspect of Devi, who, under her terrible 
aspect, is called Kali, cf. J. Dowson, 86. The name of the sect may 
perhaps be derived from *Devl~ydtrd. 

§33- For the variants offered by Mutahhar, Gardizi, Marvazi and 
Shahristani, see Arabic text, p. 52. The festival of the goddess was 
held in the autumn, the zodiac of Libra corresponding to September. 
The goddess is described as wearing a crown on her head and 
(Gardizi) possessing four hands, one of them touching (?) a nail, one 
drawing a sword, the other two holding a vajra {bajr) and a chakra- 
disc [chakr), Mutahhar says that the goddess has one thousand 
(Shahristani : numerous) hands. The sacrificial animals were 
beheaded, not slaughtered (Shahristani). Human sacrifices of 
slaves also took place in honour of the goddess (Mutahhar, Shahris- 
tani). The king’s particular oblation was a fair- (or red-)haired man 
with blue eyes (Gardizi, Marvazi). The goddess meant in this 
case is apparently Siva’s wife Devi under her more terrible aspect of 
Kali (cf. §32). As, according to Marvazi and Shahristani, the sect 
was despised by Indians, we may imagine that the ceremonies 
described were a part of the bloody Tan trie cults which were 
practised in her honour, Barnett, 27. One of the numerous names 
of the goddess is Daksina, 'Tight-handed,” cf. Dowson, 86-7. The 
form '^al-Dahklniya (as recorded in Shahristani) would be a pretty 
close derivation from a vernacular form [dakkhin ?) of this name. 
This seems to be more satisfactory than the explanation found in 
Haarbrucker, namely, that Devi’s votaries were divided into two 
classes called "the right” and "the left.” It is also possible that 
the mis-spelt name had some simpler form, like devl-hhaktiya (?). 

§34. The spelling is exceptionally clear Jala-bhaktiya, "Water- 
worshippers.” The term "Angel (Gardizi: firishta) of the water” 
seems to refer to the Vedic god Apam Napat, "Offspring of the 
Waters,” or to the various Apa-goddesses, mothers of Agni, endowed 
with fertilising and purifying powers, Barnett, 19. 

§35. The spelling Aknhutriya (already recognised by Reinaud) is 
quite correct, the term referring to those who perform agni-hotrd, "an 
oblation to Agni,” Barnett, 163. After "worshippers of the Fire,” 
Mutahhar, IV, 16, adds, "i.e. of Lu-hi” (spelt in two words). Huart 
(<Senart) explains it as Lohita, "the red one,” which is the name of 
Agni’s charger. Perhaps it is safer to see in it a mis-spelling of 
Agni, Gardizi commits an error in adding that these Fire- 
worshippers affirm that "he who burns himself with Fire purifies 
himself of every stain.” Shahristani, who considerably develops 
this point, emphatically confirms that the sect is afraid of soiling 
the Fire by their breath or by burning their bodies, "contrary to 
(the practice of) other tribes of devotees,” on which v.i. §41. Our 
sources particularly insist on the participation of the noblemen in 
the cult of the Fire. 
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§36. Marvazi leaves out the Sanskrit term for the sect, but the 
other sources leave no doubt that it is to be restored as candra 
(''the Moon'') + bhakta ("worshipper"), the latter element appearing 
in several other names (§§31, 34, 37). Al-Nadim's version of the 
original is more complete. He calls the jewel held by the god 
*chandr-kant, i.e. candrakdnta, a jewel formed of congealed moon- 
rays, and says that the chariot is drawn by four butut ("ducks"). 
Marvazi leaves out butiit, while Gardizi understands bait as but, 
"idol," in addition to his usual confusion of 'ajal and Hjl, v.s. §32. 
Dr. Barnett reminds me of the goose {hamsa), being the attribute of 
Brahma, but says that the Moon is represented as riding in a chariot 
drawn by antelopes! 

The phrase wa nazaru ilayhi 'aid wajhin hasanin is not quite clear. 
Gardizi translates: va mdh ba-rul nlku binand, "and they look at 
the moon with pleasant faces." My friend, A. A. Maraghi, quoted 
to me the Muslim (Egyptian) view, according to which it is auspicious 
to gaze on "the reflection of the new (?) moon on a beautiful face." 
[In the Natiruz-ndma, attributed to ‘Omar Khayyam, ed. Minovi, 71, 
it is said that contemplation of beauty is equal in effect to the 
influence of favourable stars.] 

§37. The Sanskrit name of the Sun-worshippers appears in the 
Fihrist, Gardizi and Shahristani. For the Arabic forms see Arabic 
text, p. 52, line 14. Gardizi's form can be easily restored as '^Adii- 
bhaktl, i.e. dditya-bhakta, "worshippers of the Aditya," the Sun 
(Surya) being one of the Adityas, Barnett, 18. As a parallel to the 
candrakdnta (§36), the object in the idol's hands (cf. also Fihrist) 
must be suryakdnta, "the Sun-crystal." According to Gardizi, 
pilgrims to the Sun's temple observed a fast of 24 hours (?), called 
lak.hn (Ssk. langhana, H. W. Bailey), during which they obtained 
answers to their prayers, in their dreams. As an additional echo 
of his own time, he says that there were two temples of the Sun, one 
of which was destroyed by Amir Mahmud, while the other still 
existed in Hindustan. 


Division D 

§38. For the Arabic variants of Gardizi and Marvazi, see Arabic 
text, p. 52, line 15. Gardizi's form, by itself, suggests to Dr. Barnett 
mahd-prdpti, "great good fortune" (?), but nothing else could be 
found on these Indian Savonarolas. 

§39. Only Marvazi refers to "those dressed in tree leaves." 
H. W. Bailey suggests clra-ambara-dhaYa, "wearers of bark- 
garments.' ' This would give in Arabic *al-jirdnbard-dahriya. In the 
description of the third period of a Brahman's life, Biruni, 269 
(tr. II, 232) says: "he does not take shelter under a roof, nor wear 
any other dress but some bark of a tree simply sufficient to cover the 
loins" {mdyuvdrl sau'atahu min lihd aUshajar), the term lihd meaning 
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''bark, pulp, pericarp"’ (Lane). On the other hand, Marvazi 
definitely speaks of "leaves” (cf. §54) and not of "‘bark,” which 
makes some difficulty. 

§40. For the variants of Gardizi and Marvazi see Arabic text, 
p. 52, line 16. For "‘those resembling wild animals” H. W. Bailey 
suggests in Sanskrit: mrga (""a wild animal”) -f cara (“roaming”), 
which would give in Arabic *Amirkajariya. Sulayman, 50-1, also 
refers to a class of Indians roaming in the woods and mountains, 
eating herbs and wild fruit and wearing rings to prevent the possi- 
bility of intercourse with women. 

The paragraph ends with a vague reference to “other nasty ways 
and beliefs,” which indicates that the original has been abridged. 
In fact, between our §§40 and 41, Gardizi describes the h,rniydn (?) 
<*muniydn<muni, “silent ones,” nyksz (?), “seekers of Paradise,” 
and k.stkrtz (?) or sydr (?), “naked ones,” who spend their time 
plucking out the hair of their bodies. For the Arabic forms see 
Arabic text, p. 52. 

§41. Instead of this abridgment, Gardizi describes the practices 
of those who successively enter fire and water, and those who apply 
hot stones to their bodies; then (§32) those who carve their limbs; 
then (§33), those who burn themselves in dry cow dung, or (§34) in 
ovens; then (§35) those called anshzydn who starve themselves to 
death. This latter term must be derived from and§a “not eating,” 
but it is better to read with the Fihrist, 348, *anashaniya and connect 
it with the form ana§ana (Brockhaus in Fihrist, II, 183). Cf. also 
Mutahhar, 17 (21). 

§42 is also much more developed in Gardizi, who describes (§36) the 
tirshulz who throw themselves on an iron trident {trzsula) standing 
by a banyan tree^ at the confluence of the Ganges and Jamna,^ then 
(§37) those who ask the devotees to kill them at the said spot, then 
those (§38) who let the wild birds peck them to death. This last 
story occurs in Marvazi in §55, in the description of a temple in the 
Ganges valley. 

The same suicidal practices, and in the same order, are recorded 
in a special chapter of Mutahhar who performs his task con gusto 
and adds two new sections, one on those who die by burning on their 
heads a crown of mziqF and another on those who precipitate them- 
selves from a mountain at the foot of which stands an idol. The 
last practice may refer to Mt. Girnar (v.s. §30). 


^ Gardizi gives tdbr but the regular transcription baru (for Ssk. vata) is found in 
Biruni, 284 (tr. II, 170). 

2 This popular horror has found its way into UAhrige des Merveilles, tr. Carra de 
Vaux, 43. 

® Huart translates “bdellium,” i.e. balsamodendron. Muql is a tree growing in 
Kachchh, see Biruni, India, 102 (tr. I, 208). 
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Division E 

§43 was announced in the general classification of creeds (§§17-18), 
but rushing as he does through the final part of his account (§§41-43), 
Marvazi merely hints at the contents of his source with regard to 
Buddhists and believers in metempsychosis. 

In the eleventh century a.d. Buddhism in India was eclipsed 
by Hinduism to such an extent that Biruni, 124 (tr. I, 249), in spite 
of his enlightened curiosity, had to confess: '‘I have never found a 
Buddhistic book, and never knew a Buddhist from whom I might 
have learned their theories on this subject (i.e. Mount Mem), all I 
relate of them I relate only on the authority of al-Iranshahri^ 
though, to my mind, his report has no claim to scientific exactness,'' 
cf. also Sachau's Introduction, pp. xlv-xlvii. It is possible, however, 
that two centuries before Biruni, Buddhists had not become so 
scarce and the study of the pre-Birunian data on them presents some 
interest. To our regret these paragraphs have been drastically 
abridged by the epitomists. 

The only positive indication in Marvazi is his distinction between 
Buddha and bodhisatvas (spelt: al-budhusifiya) . Gardizi mentions 
Buddhists {shamam) only in his confused introduction but, on the 
other hand, in his references to Sravasti (mistaken for Kapila-vastu ?) 
and Kusinagara (§6) shows some knowledge of Buddha's biography. 
Mutahhar concludes his chapter on India, p. 19, by a more definite 
indication: ‘T have read in the Kitdb aUmasdlik that the Buddhists 
{al-sumaniya) form two parties: that which affirms that Buddha 
was an apostle, and another which affirms that Buddha is the 
Creator who has manifested himself in this form" (cf. Huart, ibid., 
261). This passage both indicates the source and confirms that 
Jayhani's text had a chapter on Buddhism. The same statement on 
the divisions of Buddhists^ is found in the Fihrist, 347, with further 
additions: "and here too their opinions differ. Some say that the 
apostle is an angel ; some others say that he is a human being ; some 
again say that he is a demon {'ifrit) ; some again say that this is the 
image {surat) of the sage Budasf (cf. Marvazi) who came to them 
from God. And each section of them has a special way of wor- 
shipping and exalting him. According to some authority, each 
community of them has an image which they worship, budd being a 
generic name, of which the idols are species, and the highest budd 
(Buddha) is a man seated on a throne, beardless, with a receding 
chin {maghmus al-dhaqan fiUfaqum), wearing no dress and faintly 
smiling." It is further stated that the orientation of Buddha’s 
statues is such as to enable the worshippers to face the East. Some- 
times the image has four faces so as to be seen entirely from every 
side. 

The passage on Buddha is said to have been taken from a book 


^ Who himself was quoting from Zurqan. 2 with some slight stylistic variants 
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other than that transcribed by al-Kindi, and which may be either 
Jayhani's Masdlik or one of its sources.^ 

To Shahristani, 446, the Buddhists (ashdb al-hidada) are a sub- 
division of the Brahmans. Under Buddha there are *aUbudisifiya, 
which means ‘'men seeking the path of Truth.'" Then the ten sins 
and ten virtues of the Buddhists are enumerated accurately enough. 
Buddha appeared in the world seven times (“the number of the 
rivers (called) Ganges"), springing each time from a princely family. 
Buddhists believe in the eternity {azaliya) of the world and in 
karma [jazd\ “retribution"). Shahristani winds up with his own 
conclusion that in its features Buddhism is closely connected with 
India, and that in Islam the nearest approach to Buddha is Khizr. 

Division F 

As regards the category of “believers in metempsychosis," the 
position of this creed is not made clear either in MarvazI of Gardizi. 
Shahristani, 449, treats it as one of the three subdivisions of 
Brahmanism (thumma anna tafarraqa asndfan), the other two being 
Buddhism and “meditation" {al-fikra wal-wahm = Rishi in Gardizi 
and Marvazi). He quotes the story of the Phoenix, the parable of a 
compass returning to its starting point and adds that the complete 
rotation of the world requires 36,000 years, or, according to another 
version, 360,000 years. Only in Biruni's Chapter V “on the state 
of the souls and their migrations through the world," is metem- 
psychosis introduced as a general feature of “the Hindu religion," 
in which it is said to occupy a position as pivotal as that of the 
shahdda in Islam. 


C. Geography and Kings 

Like the first part of the chapter, this section is most probably 
based on Jayhani, but the primary source for the first part is the 
envoy of Yahya b. Khalid, who visited India towards a.d. 800, 
whereas in the geographical section reports of Arab mariners must 
also have been utilised. This applies to the traditional list of Indian 
kings, and it is surely true with regard to the description of islands 
and such details as the prohibition of fornication in Khmer. We 
know the exact name of the traveller responsible for the latter 
report, v.i. §61. 

The purely geographical §§63-6, which have parallels only in the 
Hudud aWAlam and Gardizi, have been borrowed from Jayhani. 
Some details betray a particular interest of the original authority 

^ In an additional passage of the Fihrist, 345, based on the book of some native 
of Khorasan, v.s. p. 125, it is said that Buddtiists are the most generous people for 
Buddha forbade them to use the word “no." It is further stated that before Islam 
most of the Transoxianians were Buddhists, This is nearer the truth than Biruni, 
tOi8-iig (tr. I, 21): “In former times Khorasan, Ears, ‘Iraq, Mosul, the country up 
to the frontier of Syria (!) were Buddhist, but then Zarathustra came forth from 
Azarbayjan and preached Magism in Balkh." 
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in medicinal plants. Marvaz^s §65 on Jalhandar is only an abridge- 
ment of H-'A,, §10, 38., where such local produce as myrobalan, 
terminalia bellerica and embilica officinalis are enumerated. The 
same details are in Gardizi, §6, with the addition that from Chitra- 
kut comes shaytara-yi hindt, Vullers: ''medicamentum indicum.''^ 
Under §10, 34. of HA A, are quoted tamarind, cassia fistularis, etc. 
If one remembers that Yahya b. Khalid's envoy had the double 
mission of collecting medicinal plants {'aqdqlr) and describing 
religions, one is tempted to give him credit for such geographical 
facts on northern India as occur only in the authors based on 
Jayhani {HA A, y Gardizi and Marvazi). It is interesting that these 
botanical indications refer chiefly to the Panjab. ^ 

§§44-62 on Indian kings and their habits form an integral part of 
all the older descriptions of India: Sulayman, 26-9; Ya'qubi, 
HistoriaCy I, 106; I. Khurdadhbih, 16, 66-8; I. Rusta, 133-5; 
Mas'udi, Murujy I, 178, 372-6, '^%2-^/^\Hudiidy §10 (my commentary, 
ihid.y pp. 236-9, 242, 249, etc.). As most of the kings appear in 
the early reports going by the name of Sulayman (a.d. 851), 
which do not contain definite traces of what we consider as the 
report presented to Yahya b. Khalid [circa a.d. 800), we have to 
conclude that the details on the kings go back to some other early 
source. 

§44. The statement on ''fornication'' is in I. Kh., 67, 1 . Faqih, 15, 
I. Rusta, 132 (cf. infra §61), etc. By "fornication" must be meant 
some of the loose forms of marriage practised by Hindus, e.g. 
gdndharvay "secret informal union by copulation," Barnett, 115-6, 
or some traces of polyandry, cf. Biruni, 52-3. Sulayman, 51, 
specifically states that Indians disapprove of debauchery and 
confirms their abstinence from wine. According to I. Rusta, 132, 
the only drinker among the crowned heads was the king of al-B.h.ly 
"who is the king of Ceylon, cf. I. Kh., 67, and Marvazi, §44. 

§45. "Beyond him" refers to the said king of "Ceylon." The 
three kings (plus a queen) form a special southern group. The 
original information must belong to some traveller who stayed in 
Qimar^ and whose enumeration seems to move from East to West, 
see I. Rusta, 133: "I saw the king of Qimar and I saw al-'Abdi," etc. 
As the three names are already in Ya'qubi's History y I, 106 (written 
c. A.D. 891, last year mentioned a.d. 872), we must presume that the 
report belongs to the middle of the ninth century and perhaps to an 
earlier time.^ 

V 

^ Sa> /am evidently i.e. Plumbago zeylanica, or Ricinus communis. 

* §30 might suggest that the traveller had landed somewhere in Kathiavar. 

* De Goeje restores *al-Mahal “unde Maledivae nomen habent, Ibn Battuta, 
IV, 119.“ 

* Apparently a different man from Abu ‘Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq, v.i. §61. 

s A reference to the tallest elephants is already found in I.Kh., 67, and very 
probably it is only a detail from the report on the southern kings. 
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The names of the kings have several variants in the sources: 

I II III 

Ya'qubi, I. io6 . . 

I.Rusta, 133 .. ^LJI ^UWJI 

Mas^udi, I, 3)4 .. C5^.UJ| 

Marvazi .. .. cMt^\ 

The name of the first king has been satisfactorily explained by 
Dr. S. M. H. Nainar in his thesis, The Knowledge of India possessed 
by Arab Geographers . . . with Special Reference to Southern India 
(University of London, 1938). He restores 'Abdl, etc., as *Fdndt, 
i.e. Pandya, the important dynasty in the south-easternmost part 
of India (to the south of the Kaveri). This conclusion finds a 
confirmation in Mas'udi, ibid., who states that the kings possessing 
M.ndur-*fattan are all called al-Qaydi (i.e. *Fdndt). Mandur- 
fattan, ''lying opposite Ceylon,'’ is Mathura, Madhura, Madura, the 
second capital of the Pandya, on the river Vaigai in the province of 
Madras. The name of the kingdom itself transmitted by I. Rusta as 
Ratyld is still dark. Ya'qubi's aUDybl is apparently a variant of 
the same name, and it certainly has nothing to do either with 
Daybul near the estuary of the Indus, or with the port of Dabhol, 
in southern Konkan (85 miles south of Bombay). 

Dr. Nainar identifies the best preserved third name with the Cola 
(Chola) kingdom (in the basin of the Kaveri) and, by the method of 
elimination, attributes the remaining name to the third Dravidian 
kingdom of Cera (Chera or Kerala) in the south-westernmost India. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett to whom I submitted the case, appositely 
remarks that (i) while SayZaman very closely corresponds to Ceraman 
("Cera King"), no corresponding compound of Cola -f mdn is attested, 
and that (2) in view of the date of the report, the Colas (Chola) could 
hardly have been mentioned by the author, for their kingdom was 
still occupied by the Pallavas, to whom our second name must refer. 
A well-known title of the Pallava family, which often occurs in the 
inscriptions, is Kdduvetti, and this must be the key to the problem. 

This ingenious hypothesis is supported by the following facts. 
The name of the real Colas (as applied to the Coromandel coast) 
appears in later Arab geographers as Suliydn or Shuliydn} The 
early report speaks of the Saylaman as the strongest of the three 
kings, and this presupposes a period previous to the foundation of 
the great Cola "thalassocracy" (towards a.d. 870). Consequently 
the second name probably refers to the Pallavas during the last 

^ Gharnati (beginning of the twelfth century), ed. Ferrand in J.A., 1925, pp. 91 
108; also Ferrand, Relations, 348, 376. 
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years of their domination on the Kaveri. It can be easily read as 
Qdruti (with r for rf), or restored as *Qdruwettt, 

At the very end of §45 enumerating the southern group of kings, 
comes the reference to a queen in whose kingdom the tallest elephants 
were found. All the parallel texts show that this is the right place 
at which the queen should be mentioned, but Marvazi has re- 
arranged the text and transferred a part of the data into §57, which 
seems to have in view Orissa and not the region of the Aghbab in 
the southernmost part of India. The mistake has been occasioned 
by the similarity of the names of the queen's kingdom and Orissa. 
Thus a new complication has been created in a subject sufficiently 
confused in itself. 

The accounts of the southern queen are all based on the same 
original source, the first trace of which is found in I. Khurdadhbih, 
67, who briefly refers to the elephants of the Aghbab standing lo-ii 
cubits. I. Rusta, 134, who apparently uses the more complete text 
of I. Khurdadhbih, says that in bildd al-Aghbdh there is a country 
Urf.sin ruled by the queen Rabiya (?) : to her belongs the place called 
Baraz, where the elephants reach the height of lo-ii cubits. 
According to the Hudud (§10, 12.) ''Ur.sh.fin is a town with a district 
protruding into the sea like an island. Its air is bad. That sea 
is called bahr aUAghbdb. The kingship belongs to a woman called 
Rayina." 

All the sources, including Marvazi (§§45 and 58) connect the 
queen's domains with the region of the Aghbdb, which is placed in 
the neighbourhood of Ceylon. Abu Zayd (in Sulayman, 123) says: 
''opposite Sarandib vast aghbdb are found. The meaning of ghubb 
is a huge river (or valley wddt) extremely long and wide which 
disembogues into the sea." In practice ghubb must be "a lagoon," 
the latter being a typical feature of the whole southern sea-board of 
India. To the other texts which I have quoted in the commentary 
on the Hudud, 243-4, may be added the aghbdb Sarandib and 
al-thiydb al-ghubbiya of the 'Ajaib al-Hind, which the editor (van 
der Lith) explains as "textiles of the Coromandel coast." In §58 
Marvazi is clear about the Aghbdb being the region from which 
travellers proceed to the farther East. 

On the strength of the indications of the Hudud, I located 
Ursh.fin/Urf.sin on the Mandam peninsula forming the southern- 
most protuberance of India, and suggested that the final element of 
the name might be restored as ^-fattan [<pattam, pattanam). In 
§57 bis Marvazi refers to the Ramshir (Rame^varam) island which 
forms a link between Mandam and Ceylon, which indicates that the 
original source contained more details on the region of Mandam. 
On the other hand, in §47 the queen is placed duna, i.e. "below" or 
"on the nearer side of the Saylaman," which seems to mean either 
"to the south" or "to the east" of Cera, v.s. 143. Formore detail see §57. 

Dr. Barnett has communicated to me a series of entirely new 
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suggestions. He compares Drf,sin, etc., with Uraghum/Uragam 
(or possibly ♦Uraga-pattanam), which lies to the south of Trichur 
(Cochin), *'near the head of a lagoon which opens into the sea at 
Chetwai: so it may be said to be on a jazlraJ' The existence of a 
queen in Cochin is plausible. “In this region the ancient Dra vidian 
rule of matriarchy still to some extent persists, e.g. in the marumak- 
kattdyam, or law of succession through sisters' sons." Further the 
name Bardz reminds Dr. Barnett of “the name of Pollachi (in Tamil 
spelt Polldt£), a taluk and its headquarters town in Coimbatore 
District. Pollachi town is ancient. It lies a short distance {c. 20 
miles) east of the modern frontier of Malabar and not much further 
from the adjoining border of Cochin. In the south of the taluk are 
the Anaimalais or 'Elephant Hills' where fine elephants still range 
and are caught in pits. In the time of .the early Muslim geographers 
Coimbatore and the southern part of Salem district, forming the 
Kongu-de^a, were under the suzerainty of the Ceras when the 
Ceras were the dominant power: then the Pandyas gained control 
of them: and finally the Colas under Aditya I became masters of 
Kongu." 

Dr. Barnett’s hypothesis is very tempting: Urf.sm could be easily 
restored as '^Uragha-fattan (see Arabic text, p. 52, line 18) and 
Baraz (possibly '*Burdz or Burrdz) would suit Polldtii, The only 
points which remain to be elucidated are: Uraghum's titles to dis- 
tinction and the purport of the indication that Urfsin lay “on the 
lower (nearer) side of the Saylaman." One might also quote the 
learned Sanskrit name of the Cola capital, viz. Uragapura, which the 
pundits^ tried to substitute for the native Uraiyur (Old Trichinopoly, 
Warriore). Later, when the true name of the Colas {Suliydn, 
Shuliydn) was applied by Arabs to the Coromandel coast, they spoke 
of the latter as a jaztra,^ i.e. “a peninsula," and in this connection 
we may remember the indication of the H/A. concerning the 
queen's land protruding into the sea. Should these facts be con- 
sidered in themselves one might imagine that the early Arab source 
hinted at some vassal state on the territory of the renascent but 
not fully restored Colas, for our source definitely refers to the period 
of the Cera supremacy. 

§46. The name which Marvazi (f. la) vocalises Bulhard corre- 
sponds to the title of V allabha-rdja belonging to the Rastrakuta 
kings of the Deccan. ^Ballahrd would possibly be a better reading. 
Like I. Kh., Ibn Rusta and Mas'udi, our author has misunderstood 
the original source, for according to Sulayman, 28, Ballahra's 
kingdom only started from al-Kumkan, see H.-A,, 238. 

§47. Taqin is Takka-desa in the region of Sialkot, HA A., 249. 

§48. N.jdba should be restored *al- Jdba (cf . Lhrz for al- Jurz in 

^ See K. N. S. Pillai, The Chronology of the Early Tamils, Madras, 1932, p. 175. 

* Gharnati, 108 (v.s. p. 144, note 1). 
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the H,’ A,), Ibid.y 250, 1 suggested an identification of his kingdom 
with the small principality of Chamba, in the south of Kashmir. 

§49. Jurz is the great king of the Gurjara-pratihara dynasty, 
the raja of Kanoj. The tdtir coin (Reinaud, 236: staters^ or tetra- 
drachms ?) is described by Sulayman as Ballahra's coin, but I. Kh., 
67, attributes it to Jurz. See H.-A,, 237, 250. 

§50 is based on a misunderstanding. As the parallel text of 
I. Rusta, 135, shows, this item is merely a continuation of the 
paragraph on Jurz. The mistake comes from the word wa-ba*dahu, 
instead of which one must imagine wa-laysa, ‘'and there is no other 
king more opulent than he,"' i.e. Jurz. 

§51. The identity of the king DHM is one of the most difficult 
problems in the series of the texts relative to India, cf. my com- 
mentary on the HA A., 237-8. Yule's very cautious suggestion 
that the variant RHMY might stand for *Rahmaniya (?), i.e. Pegu 
in Burma, is absolutely out of the question, as the king was a 
neighbour both of Jurz and Ballahra. In the HA A., 238, I ex- 
pressed the view that the traditional enumeration of Indian kings 
reflects the situation before 850 a.d. A further comparative study 
of the sources moves me to improve upon my previous surmise by 
taking for the prototype of DHM/RHMY the Pala king of Bengal 
Dharma-(pala). In his valuable book. The Dynastic History of 
Northern India, I, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 279, 287, Professor H. C. Raj^ 
assigns him to the period a.d. 769-801, which he even extends down 
to 815. During this period Dharma-pala created for himself an 
almost imperial position in northern India. His possessions ex- 
tended in the north from the Bay of Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar, 
and in the south down to the valleys of the Vindhya. He defeated 
the king of Kanoj Indraraja and set up in his place his own candidate 
Chakrayudha. These facts very closely agree with the indication of 
Sulayman, 29, that DHM was at war with Jurz and Ballahra, and 
that of I. Kh., 67, that “after" DHM (i.e. next door to him) comes 
the king of Kamarupa (Assam). The geographical hints contained 
in the Hudud (§5, 9., §6, 16., §7, 5, §10, ii.) are also in keeping with 
the position of Dharma-pala's realm.^ Two points deserve particular 
mention. Marvazi returns to DHM in §§53 and 55, and in the latter 
passage describes a temple lying in the Ganges valley and visited 
by the subjects of DHM, which suggests a connection of this king 
with the basin of the Ganges. More curious is the second point: 
Sulayman, 29, states that RHMY was not of noble origin. This 
unusual and characteristic remark appears to apply especially to 
Dharma-pala. H. C. Ray, 282, states that in their inscriptions the 
Palas “never claim descent from any mythical or epic hero which is 

^ But for “stater” Gardizi, ed. Barthold, 91, gives s.tyr. 

2 In view of my new hypothesis, my commentary on other points has to be re* 
considered, e.g. with regard to the towns lying on the Lesser Mihran. Under §§53 
and 57 I have introduced the alterations which the new interpretation has rendered 
inevitable. 
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such a common feature in the genealogical tables of many other 
dynasties of India/' and comes to the conclusion that the founder 
of the dynasty ''belonged to* an educated plebeian family/' 

A group of Arabic characters admits of numerous interpretations 
but the variants DHM and RHMY look very much like the expected 
Muslim form of Dharma, cf . Biruni, 20, 64 : DHRM ; see Arabic text, 
p. 52, line 19. In the Hudud a damma is seen over DHM indicating 
the reading Dahuniy but very probably is only a trace of the omitted 
r: DHRM. As Dharma-pala's empire was ephemeral, and even 
he himself, towards the end of his life, seems to have surrendered to 
his Rastrakuta rival, H. C. Ray, 286, the original report on DHM, 
and apparently the other kings, must belong to a period round about 
A.D. 800 or slightly earlier. Consequently, at least some of the 
details on DHM may go back to Yahya b. Khalid's envoy (v.s.). 

§52. Qdmrun is a constant Arabic mis-spelling of the name 
Kdmarupa, i.e. Assam. Cf. I. Kh., 67, who also mentions gold as 
the local product and concludes with a statement on the kings 
having "split ears," i.e. wearing ear-rings. Another item on Assam 
is §16. On gold, see commentary on Chap. VIII, §42. 

§53 seems to form an appendix to §51 and has a parallel in the 
Hudud, §10, 7., according to which five territories N.myas, Harkand, 
tJrshin (Orissa), S.m.nd.r and Andras belonged to Dahum. The 
original author may have thought that a considerable part of the 
east coast of India stood in vassal dependence on the said king, 
cf. also §57. Marvazi has telescoped several items of the original. 
His H.dklra, with its long bazaar, corresponds to Hdd.njlra of the 
Hudud, §10, 5., where it forms part of F.nsur, and belongs to its 
own king called Satuha. Fansur coming as it does before Qimar 
(Khmer) must correspond to Panchur, the celebrated camphor 
port on the western coast of Sumatra, cf. H,-A,, 240. Marvazi 
seems to* have committed a mistake in including Hdktra in 
Dahum's possessions. He also confuses the southern kingdom of 
Urshfin with Orissa, and in this context spreads DHM's authority 
over Bahr aUaghbdb on which see §§45 and 57. Under §10, 7. the 
Hudud refers to the shell-trumpet *shank while Marvazi speaks of 
cowrie shells which he calls k.bnj (?), cf. Sulayman, 6, kbtj (?), and 
'AjdHb al-Hind, 103, 216: dibdjdt al-k,st,j {?): these spellings are 
obvious mutilations of a term derived from Ssk. kaparda, or kapar- 
dikd, Prakrit kavadda, which has given kauri in Hindi. The gizhgdv 
also contributes to the impression of confusion, for the yak 
(poephagus grunniens) is out of place in the region producing pepper 
(H^A,, §10, 12.), unless the term is intended for some kind of 
buffalo (bos bubalus). 

§54. Marvazi’s text is parallel to that of I. Rusta, 135-7. Both 
confuse the descendants of the original conqueror of Multan, 
Muhammad b. Qasim b. Munabbih, cf. Biruni, 56, with the later 
Qarmatian usurpers who alone could read the khutba for the Fatimid 
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caliph (called simply Maghribi, "the Western one," in the Hudud, 
but very respectfully Imam al-muslimm in I. Rusta and Marvazi). 
As the Fatimids did not rise as an independent dynasty until 
A.D. 907, this item must be an interpolation belonging to the earlier 
part of the tenth century (Jayhani ?). A later change is indicated 
by the Shi'a traveller I. Hauqal, ed. Kramers, 322, who states 
[circa a.d. 977) that the rulers of Multan read the khutba for the 
‘Abbasids. 

The description of the idol is only an abridgement of the more 
complete passage in I. Rusta, I35i9-i37i8- The latter text invokes 
the authority of someone "who informed me, whom I trust and who 
visited the country," i 352 o> 13614. The description is possibly(?) 
borrowed from Jayhani, and the first person of akhbaram may refer 
to him. In this case the passage belongs to the beginning of the 
tenth century and has nothing to do with Yahya b. Khalid’s envoy. 
Sulayman, 130, says very little of the idol. The accurate Muqaddasi, 
4, may have in view the passage on Multan when he speaks ironically 
of the glut of details in Jayhani: "now he describes the idols of Hind, 
and now he speaks of the wonders of Sind." I. Hauqal, 321-2, 
gives an accurate description of the idol itself. The account of the 
idols in the Fihrist, 347, is confused. Although it follows the intro- 
duction on the MS. in al-Kindi's writing, it cannot go back to the 
same original source as the description of the Indian sects, ibid.^ 347. 
Possibly the source on Multan is Abu-Dulaf (v.s. p. 126), for the story 
of the idol's being supported by magnets is found in the report of 
this wonder-teller as quoted in Yaqut, III, 457. 

§55. For a third time Marvazi returns to DHM's kingdom in 
connection with the temple on the Ganges where devotees allow 
themselves to be pecked to death by birds of prey, cf. Gardizi, §38. 

§56. The three kingdoms are also found mentioned in Sulayman, 
32, Ya'qubi, Historiae, I, 106, Mas'udi, Muruj, I, 388, and the 
Hudud, §10, 8.-10. (commentary, ibid,, p. 242). The mystery of 
T.rsul has been cleared up thanks to Prof. G. H. Luce (Rangoon), 
who has drawn my attention to the indigenous name Tirchul (in 
Chinese transcriptions T'u-lo-chu, T'u-li-cKu) of the Pyu [P'iao) 
people who in the ninth century were in occupation of the plains of 
Burma. Our T.rsul (better: *T,rshul) must be restored as ^Tirchul, 
cf. Luce, Names of the Pyu in J. Burma Research S., XXII/2, 1932. 

I have now come to the conclusion that the second kingdom 
Musa (or Musha) is identical with the still existing Mo-so people of 
the north-western part of Yiin-nan. The early history of the Mo-so 
is little known, see Chavannes, in J. Bacot, Les Mo-so, Leiden, 1930, 
p. 132. They came from outside and founded a kingdom in the 
prefecture of Li-kiang-fu (to the north of Ta-li-fu in the loop of the 
Yangtze, H. R. Davies, Yun-nan, 1909, 388). The Mo-so are a 
gifted people: a large collection of their pictographic MSS., including 
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some dramas, belongs to the Congress Library, Washington, see 
Reports of the Librarian of Congress, 1924, 278-9 and 1930, 386-90. 
In Mongol times the Mo-so were called Chaghdn- Jang, i.e. the White 
Jang to distinguish them from the Qara-Jang (Marco Polo: Carajan), 
whose centre was at the present day Yiin-nan-fu, v.s. commentary 
on China, §35. The Chinese call the Mo-so P e-man '‘White bar- 
barians,'* and transcribe their indigenous name Mo-sU or Mosha, 
see Deveria, La frontiere sino-annamite, 164. Rashid al-din, ed. 
Berezin, XV, p. 23, says that some of the Qara-Jang are white 
(v.s. p. 86) ; at another place, ed. Blochet, 374, he definitely refers to 
the Chaghan-Jang. Our identification is supported not only by 
the name and by geography, but also by the precious indication in 
Sulayman, 31: "the Muja (= Musa) are a people of white com- 
plexion, in dress similar to the Chinese. Musk is abundant with 
them. The country is covered with white mountains unusually long. 
The inhabitants have to combat with several kings that surround 
them" (i.e. probably the five other kingdoms of Nan-chao).^ 

More doubtful is the identity of Mank. As the kingdom is said 
to be situated beyond Musha, on the frontier of China, one would 
expect a reference to Qara-Jang, i.e. the original part of the strong 
kingdom of Nan-chao having its centre at Yiin-nan-fu. ^ However, in 
this case the name Mank (variants: Mdyd, Mdbd, Mdnd), cannot 
be explained. If we start from the form Mdnk, recorded both 
in the Hudud and Marvazi, we can restore it as *Mang and 
further identify its bearers with the well known "Gold teeth" of 
Marco Polo, II, 69, in Chinese Kin-chih, in Persian Zar-danddn, 
Rashid al-din, XV, 23, Blochet, 378. According to Deveria, o.r., 
129, the Gold-teeth were originally called Mang-shih-man, "the 
barbarians of Mang-shih," as the Chinese called a region in the 
western corner of Yiin-nan (on the right bank of the Salween, some 
100 Km. to the S.W. of Yung-ch'ang).^ M. Polo places the Zardandan 
at 5 days' distance to the west of Carajan, while according to 
Rashid al-din their frontiers ran partly with Tibet {sic) and partly 
with Qara-Jang. The Kin-chih are supposed to survive in the 
present-day Po-jen, "White men," or Min-kia-tsu, whose head- 
quarters are now the plains of Ta-li-fu, Davies, Yiin-nan, 372. 

In any case, the identification of Tirchul and Mu-sha has a 
considerable importance in that it suggests that Muslim merchants in 
the ninth century were already acquainted with the "Burma- 
Yun-nan" road, so much in the news at the time of writing (1940). 

^ The alternative spelling Mu-ja may point to some soft pronunciation of s. There 
may be also some confusion between the Mo-so and another people called Mo-ch’o, 
Deveria, 164, Sainson, 180, which is a branch of the Black Lolo, and whose represen- 
tatives are also found in the region of Ta-li. 

2 This kingdom was founded in 728 and successfully resisted the T’ang. In 862 
its king invaded Tongking. In 923 the kingship passed to the dynasty of Ta-li. In 
1253 the Mongols subdued Nan-chao, cf. also Chavannes in Bacot, o.c., 132. 

® At present Mang-shih (local name Mong-Hkwan) is an important Shan state of 
Yiin-nan, Davies, ox., no. 
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Incidentally the identification increases the chances of our tentative 
interpretation of some names in the chapter on China, §35. 

§57. Above (§45) we have said that §57 is a result of Marvazi's 
own rearrangement of the sources. The following details in the 
paragraph belong to the queen of §45: the name of the kingdom 
{Drfshtn, I.R. : Urfsifiy H.-A.: Urshfln)\ the name of the queen 
(♦Raniya<Ind. rani)] the country lying '‘on the sea-coasf and 
having a bad climate. 

Entirely distinct are the statements bringing Drfshln into contact 
with DHM. A king of northern India (namely, of Bengal ?) could 
never have had any direct relations with the territory lying in the 
farthest south beyond the kingdoms of Cola and Pandya. In my 
commentary on the Hndud I tried to obviate the confusion of the 
kingdom of Drshfin, etc., with Orissa, which had crept into de Goeje's 
edition of I. Rusta, p. 134, note /. I feel confident that in our §57 
we have a similar confusion of the two names. In I. Kh., 64, the 
name Urnshin (*Orishm ?) refers to Orissa, which is described as 
"a great kingdom possessing elephants, (riding) animals and buffaloes, 
as well as numerous goods; its king is of elevated rank.’’ In a 
parallel passage, the Hudud (§10, 7.) has Drshin, which it definitely 
distinguishes from Drshfin. Orissa, neighbouring on Bengal from 
the south, was certainly within the radius of DHM’s activity, and 
this would be the explanation of our §57. 

The dark point is whether in Marvazi’s source there existed a 
reference to a separate queen of Orissa, or whether Marvazi himself 
having confused the two names, attributed to Orissa the character- 
istics of Drshfin. The personal details of the queen (huge, astute, 
warlike, etc.) do not occur in any other source, and there is still a 
presumption that Muslim travellers had heard of the existence of 
a queen in Orissa. 

Orissa, comprising the Mahanadi basin with the adjoining terri- 
tories, “has always been ruled by a number of dynasties simul- 
taneously.” The records of single dynasties are known only im- 
perfectly. In the provisional summary, compiled with great care 
by H. C. Ray, o.c.y 391-503, there are several Mahadevis mentioned 
either together with their husbands or independently. Among the 
Kara rulers of Tosali (in the delta of the Mahanadi) there was a 
queen called Dandi Mahadevi, who “ruled the earth for a long time.” 
According to H. C. Ray she reigned before a.d. 1076, but R. D. 
Banerji, History of Orissa, Calcutta, 1930, I, 146-56, assigns to her 
a much earlier date round about a.d. 958-65. Dandi Mahadevi 
had succeeded her mother, and the latter’s mother-in-law (? Banerji, 
I, 160) was Tribhuvana Mahadevi of whom an inscription is still 
extant. These dates are obviously too late to be contemporary 
with Dharma-pala of Bengal, but they show that there was a tradi- 
tion of queenship in Orissa. Besides, Muslim DHM could easily 
refer to Dharma-pala’s successors as well. 
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§57 iis (which in Marvazi’s text is inserted out of place as §17 of 
the factitious Chap. XV) has to be considered jointly with §57. The 
name of Ramshir is not recorded in other sources, unless the name 
of Babin (I. Kh., 63, tentatively restored by Yule as Bapattam ?) or 
Nubin {H.-A.y §10, ii., mistaken for §6, 16.), closely connected with 
Ceylon, is but a mis-spelling of Ramshir in Arabic cursive. The 
remaining part of the paragraph corresponds to I. Kh., 65, but the 
latter places the whistling dwarfs in the island of Rami.^ In fact 
between §§57 and 58 there is a gap occasioned by the omission of the 
islands on the way from Bahr aUAghbdb to Zabaj (v.s., p. 50, note i). 

§58. Zabaj (Jawaga), cf. HAA.y 56, refers to the insular empire 
of the Srivijaya dynasty, whose importance was fully brought to 
light by the late G. Ferrand, UEmpire soumatranais des Qnvijaya, 
in Jour, ^s., 1922, XX, 1-104, 106-246. Sulayman has a long 
paragraph on Zabaj, 89-101, with a slightly different version of the 
ordeal, 48; Marvazi’s text is entirely parallel to I. Rusta, 138. 

The island of B.rta’il, cf. I. Kh., 68, has not been identified. In 
Arabic birpily pi. bardtUy means "'a present made to gain someone's 
favour," and its root may have influenced at least the spelling of 
B.rtdHl with t. Among the curious features of the island is the 
beauty of its inhabit ants^ and the music heard there by night. I 
am tempted to identify B.rtail with Bali, the fame of whose musicians 
and dancers could not fail to reach Arab mariners. The story of 
Dajjal may refer to some of the Balinese masks, but I cannot say 
whether Bali was ever a market for cloves as it is claimed in 
Ibrahim b. Wasif s Abrege des merveilleSy see Ferrand, Relations y 144. 
B.rta’il (under the disguise of Kdsil) has found its way into the 
story of Sindbad, Alf-laylUy night 541. 

§59. Cf. §19 on Vasudeva. In I. Rusta, 139, as well, this short 
item comes separately after the account of the ordeals. 

§60. The item on the severity of the king of Qandahar (?) and 
his punishments exactly corresponds to what I.R., 133, says about 
the king of Khmer. Our §§60-62 form one block of information on 
Khmer, and Qandahar would be out of place in this connection.^ 

§§61-62. Qimdr is Khmer, i.e. the territory of the present-day 
Cambodia. Although its population belonged to Australasian stock, 
the country, from the earliest times, formed a dependency of Indian 

^I.e. Sumatra, see Ferrand, Relations, 25. Apparently Marvazi took Ramshir 
and Rami for one place. 

* Our source definitely uses the comparison ^-a^-wa^ann al-mutarraqa as a term of 
beauty. Lane's interpretation of the simile: “as though their faces were clad with 
sinews one above the other, rough and broad faces” does not suit the text. Dozy, 
Supplement, gives tarraqa, “remettre a I’enclume.” 

* Early geographers usually refer to the region of the present-day Qandahar as 

al-Rukhkhaj (Arachosia) and place its capital at Panjway. The name Qandahar 
(Baladhuri, 434: Qunduhdr) appears in I. Kh., 56, and Ya‘qubi, EGA, 281. More 
usually al-Qandahar stands either for the port of Ghandhar in the Gulf of Bombay, 
cf. §6, 16. and §10, 17., or for Gandhara, cf. Biruni, loi. According to Rashid 

al-din, ed. Berezin, XIII, 120 (tr. 73) the country Qara-Jang in Yiin-nan, v.s. §56, 
was called both by the local population and the Indians K.nd.r, while the Tajiks 
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culture. Vishnuism and Sivaism flourished in Cambodia side by 
side with Buddhism, see Grousset, Histoire de VExtreme Orient, 556, 
563. Consequently it was regarded as India by Muslim travellers 
who visited it as a half-way station on the way to China. According 
to I. Rusta, 133, and I. Faqih, 16, the genuine Indian religion was 
from Khmer. 

I. Rusta, 132, quotes an Abu 'Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq, 
who spent two years in Khmer and attributes to him the well-known 
report on the prohibition of fornication and wine which has been 
reproduced by. the majority of geographers and is found embedded 
even in Sulayman's longish chapter on Khmer, 93-101, v.s. §44. 
This early traveller (before a.d. 850 ?) must be responsible for the 
majority of data on Khmer contained in our source, but I. Rusta, 
133 (cf. our §60) seems to be quoting some other authority on Khmer 
as well. The king to whom the traveller refers may be the founder 
of the Khmer empire Jayavarman II (a.d. 802-69), whom Ferrand 
identifies with the Khmer prince established on the throne by the 
Srivijaya maharaja, see Abu Zayd Sirafi in Sulayman, 99, cf. 
Grousset, ox,, 559. 

Marvazi’s statement on the 100,000 devotees is in I.R., 133, but 
neither the name R.mddP- nor the story of the devotee's caustic 
remark are found elsewhere. This passage is a clumsy interruption 
of the narrative. 

§63. In 1 . Rusta, 133, as well, aUArm,n (which is better than our 
Arh.n) comes after Khmer, but it does not seem that it was visited 
by the traveller who declares to have seen the kings of Khmer, 
♦Pandya and Farti (v.s. §45). *AUArman closely corresponds to 
Rmen, as the kingdom of Pegu (in the delta of the Irawaddy) was 
called in Old Mon.^ It is quite natural that Pegu should have been 
referred to as the kingdom nearest to Khmer which before the 
invasion of the T'ai (thirteenth century) stretched up to the Salween. 

North of Pegu with its Mon population lay the kingdom of Pagan 
(or Prome) inhabited by the Pyu, who called themselves Tirchul 
(v.s. §56). This kingdom lay on the road from Burma to China, 
the two kingdoms Musha and Mayd (Mank ?), forming further stages 
towards Yiin-nan. On the Indian side we have the king DHM, 
whom we have identified with Dharma-pala, and Assam, called by 
the Arabs Qdmrun (for Kdmarupa). Outside these names, there are 
two other difficult names in the region connecting Burma with 
India. They occur in Sulayman, 32 (copied in Mas'udi, Muruj, I, 

(Iranians) called it Q.nd.hdr. In the volume edited by Blochet, 376-7, the forms 
K.ndh.r and Q.ndu correspond to K.nd.r. Here **Qandahdr is only a popular ety- 
mology by which a better known name was substituted to a similar barbarian one. 

^ As yet al-r.mddiya has found no Indian explanation. In Arabic, ramdd, “embers, 
ashes,” may refer to some austerity practised by the devotees (v.s. §§20, 22). But 
al-r.mddi may be merely a mis-spelling for al-Qimdri, “Khmerian”. See Arabic 
text, p. 52, line 20. 

* Luce, “Notes on the Peoples of Burma” in Burma Census Report, cf. Yule, 
Cathay, p. clxxxv. 
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368), whose series runs as follows: al-RHMY (*Dharma-pala of 
Bengal) — al-Kdshbm (Mas^udi: al-Kdm,n) — aUQlr.nj (Mas'udi: aU 
F,r,nj ) — then '"many kingdoms whose numbers are known to God 
alone'' (omitted in Mas'udi), one of them being al-Muja — then 
aUMdbad (Mas'udi: al-Muja and al-Mdnd), As a neighbour of 
Bengal al-Kdshbm or al-Kdm,n should correspond to Assam/ and 
to some extent this is confirmed by the detail on the beauty (?) of its 
inhabitants, cf. Marvazi, §16. For Qlrmj /F.rMj there remains only 
some territory of Burma. As Mas'udi adds that it is situated on a 
''tongue of land," one might take it for an alternative designation 
of the peninsula of Pegu, but if "the tongue" points only to the 
narrowness of the territory, one might consider Arakan. The 
native name of the latter Rakhuing does not resemble the Arabic 
forms, even if we restore them as *Qarang, Farang, etc.^ Between 
Qtr.nj and China Sulayman mentions "many" other kingdoms (of 
which he names only al-Muja). I. Rusta omits the Burma-Yun-nan 
road altogether. 

§§64-67 all refer to places connected with Hindu cults. In this 
regard, it is similar to Gardizi's confused §6. The latter follows a 
paragraph on Indian crafts and enumerates "the towns in which 
such wonders ('ajaib) are wrought"; it refers to some facts not 
recorded elsewhere (Buddha's birth-place etc.) and spells some 
names in a peculiar way {Jd.ndh,r), On the other hand the arrange- 
ment of Marvazi's list and its details entirely correspond to those of 
the Hudud : 


¥■- 

'A. 

Marvazi 

§10, 

37 - 

§64 

§10, 

38. 

§65 

§10, 

39 - 

§66 

§10, 

40. 

§67 


This points to a common source (Jayhani), but the Hudud and 
Marvazi complement each other. For commentary see H.-A,, 247. 

§64. The detail on Rdm.ydn lying in the region of Luhuvar 
(Lahore) partly agrees with the Htidud, in which the town comes 
immediately after Lahore, but is said to be under Multan. The name 
of Ram.yan seems to be connected with Rama. Dr. L. Chandra 
draws my attention to a sacred place, Rama-chautra, situated on the 
Ravi downstream from Lahore. 

§65 is completed by f. bob (Chap. XIX) : on a king of Jalandhar 
{sic) who lived 250 years and on the medicinal products of the place 
(v.s. p. 143). The two passages combined correspond with the 
Hudud and Gardizi (f. 199a). 

^ Ferrand, Relations, 14, deciphers Kdshbin as Lakshmipur. 

* Q can be easily confused with /. It was suggested to me that Tyrang might 
stand for Talaing, but the latter is the Burmese name of the ancient inhabitants of 
Pegu. As the Burmans occupied the region towards a.d. 1286 we cannot project 
the term into the gth-ioth century. 
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§66. I have nothing to add to my tentative identification of 
SMbur (which could be easily restored as *Singdpur) with Hsuan- 
Tsang's Seng-ha-pu-lo (Sirnhapura). The spot on which the capital 
of this region stood is still doubtful. Most probably it lay near the 
Salt Range which stretches north of the Jhelum. Gen. A. Cunning- 
ham placed it first at the sacred spring of Ketas, and later, at the 
village of Malot, 15 miles west of Ketas. The whole problem has 
been reconsidered on the spot by Sir A. Stein, Archaeological recon- 
naissance in NAV, India and S,E. Iran, 1937, 45-58. The author 
concurs in the opinion that Sirnhapura lay at, or near, Ketas, but 
some difficulties with the distances indicated by Hsiian-Tsang seem 
still to stand in the way of reaching final conclusions. 

The Hudud gives a curious indication on the trade and the coinage 
of S.labur. Marvazi is more interested in the system of remunera- 
tion of the courtesans. 

§67. B.rdjun, B,rdhun (?) (cf. Hudud: B.rihiln ? and Muqaddasi 
B.rhlrwd) is difficult to identify. According to the Hudud it pos- 
sessed its own king and looked like a ribdt (fortified camp). For 
the Arabic forms of this indistinct name see Arabic text, p. 52, 
line 21. The obvious identification would be with Benares which 
meets the indication of the sacred waters {Hudud, §10, 40.) and of 
the 700 "houses belonging to idols" {Hudud: "300 idol temples"). 
However, the name of Benares (Ssk. Vdrdnasi, Biruni: Bdndrst) 
cannot be recognised in the available forms. Outwardly the 
spelling might be taken for Buda'un (<Buddhgaon), but the latter 
is said to have been constructed by a prince Buddha only in the 
tenth century a.d. Buda’un stands on the Sot (or Yar-i Vafadar), a 
left tributary of the Ganges. An inscription of the I2-I3th century 
found in Lakhanpur, a suburb of the city, enumerates eight genera- 
tions of local rulers and says that under the sixth of them "there 
was never any talk of Hambiras (Muslims ?) coming to the banks of 
the river of the gods." See Budaun: a Gazetteer, Vol. XV of the 
District Gazetteers of the United Provinces, Allahabad, 1907, 130-1. 
On the whole, Buda'un was not sufficiently distinguished in the 
past and the "river of the gods" apparently refers to the Ganges 
and not to the Sot. The only Hindu temple of which a mention is 
found in the Gazetteer was dedicated to Nilakantha Mahadeva and 
was later converted into a mosque. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE HABASHA 

§1. The term Habasha comprises not only the Abyssinians but 
also other peoples of north-eastern Africa (A/ft'oTre?). The 
introduction develops Marvazi’s usual ideas on anthropology, see 
Chap. IX, §§17-20, Chap. XV, §1. The expression mamlakatu 
Paris waWArah wal-Rum is strange and apparently refers only to 
'Territories.” Cf. Chap. VIII, §19 (O^aw). 

§2. See Chap. IX, §§17-20. In Chap. XVII (f. 47b) Marvazi 
returns to his favourite antithesis of Africans and Turks: “Harmony 
(iHiddl) in a Zanj is that he should be black, tall in stature, with 
large eyes, nostrils and corners of the mouth, with crisp hair and 
harsh voice, whereas a Turk should be short, with narrow eyes, 
nostrils and mouth, and a shrill voice.^ If a Zanji had the charac- 
teristics {kayfiya) of a Turk, or vice versa, this would be an anomaly. 
Each nation, nay, each person has a special constitution (mizdj) 
which forms their healthiness and harmony, and the harmony of 
Zayd differs from that of ‘Amr.” 

§3. The Hudud, §57, describes the “Ethiopians” as black but 
having regular features, lazy but endowed with lofty aspirations. 

§4. According to E. Mittwoch, Die literarische Tdtigkeit Hamza 
al-IsbahdniSy in MSOS, XII, 1909, pp. 109-69, Hamza lived circa 
280-360/893-970, and his chief historical work was completed 
circa 350/961. Consequently he belongs to the post-Jayhanian 
epoch. The quotation does not seem to figure in the known works 
of Hamza, and it is even difficult to find a place for it in any other 
of his works, as far as one can judge from their titles. Nothing is 
known either about Hasan Sirafi. The story seems to indicate that 
the enterprising natives of Siraf not only traded with China (v. 
Chapter VIII, §26), but even penetrated far into Central Africa. 
The Negro kingdom of Kanam lay to the N.E. of lake Chad, see 
Marquart, Die Benin Sammlungy 1913, p. 82. Ya'qubi, Historiae, I, 
217, says that the Negroes Zoghawa occupy the territory of Kanam, 
their king being called al-Kakra. The gigantic tree referred to in 
the story must be a baobab. 

§5. Jahiz in his Praise of the Negroes Fakhr al-suddn 'alaUhlddny 
in Tria opuscula^ ed. van Vloten, 79, also quotes the opinion that 
the colour black is useful for the eyes. Ibid., 81: the Negroes say 
that it was not God who made them black for their vilification, but 
the conditions of the country in which they live. It is possible that 
Marvazi in his defence of the colour white is aiming at the subtle 
sophisms of Jahiz. A reference to the black dress of police agents is 

^ Cf. the characteristics of the Turks in ‘Utbi-Manini, II, 83: broad faces, small 
eyes, flat noses, shaven hair (or scanty hair, beards), sharp swords, black clothing, 
cuirasses. 
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found in the Lata'if aUma*dnf, 132: tulhis aUsawdd 'aid al-shurat, in 
the sense of “carrying coals to Newcastle'*! 

§§6 and 7. Even on the external evidence of their fantastic 
character, the two anecdotes must have a common source, which 
in the first case is vaguely called Tawdrlkh and in the second 
TaWlkh muluk al-Turk, Both anecdotes jointly appear in 'Aufi 
(Nizamu'd-din, ox,, Nos. 1973 and 1974), who explains that they 
have been taken from his maternal uncle Majd al-din Muhammad b. 
'Adnan ahSurkhakati's Tdnkh-i Md-wdrd al-nahr and Tdrlkh-i 
Turkistdn, Barthold, who follows Hajji Khalifa, calls the two 
histories “History of Khitay" and “History of Turkestan," see 
Turkestan, GMS, 17, while Nizamu'd-din seems to regard them as a 
single work. Majd al-din was court physician to the Qara-khanid 
king of Bukhara Qilij Tamghaj-khan Ibrahim b. Husayn (574-97/ 
1178-1200 ?), to whom he dedicated his work (or works). 'Aufi 
himself attended on that king in 597/1200, Nizamu'd-din, 5, 8. 
Consequently there is no doubt that the work was composed towards 
the end of the twelfth century, at least fifty years after the last date 
(514/1120) found in the Tabai' al-hayawdn. As Marvazi states 
that he took it from some “Histories"^ and a “History of Turkish 
kings," we are forced to infer that Majd al-din's was not a pioneer 
composition in this field. He may have taken his anecdotes from 
Marvazi, or even from the latter's source. 

The contents of the first story apparently echo the presence of 
some Abyssinians on the Khorasan front. One of the important 
amirs whom Sultan Bark-yaruq appointed governor of Khorasan 
towards the very end of the twelfth century a.d.,^ was called Dad-beg 
Habashi b. Altuntaq, Barthold, ox,, 34. This may be only a 
personal name, but it may also indicate some admixture of African 
blood in the said amir. Cf. ibid,, 325, the personal name Zangi 
b. ^AH. 

In the second story Marvazi definitely refers to two Turkish kings, 
B,k,j {K,j ?) and Jabbuya, i.e. Jabghuya. The latter is a well-known 
Turkish title {yabghu, jabghu, etc.), which according to I. Kh., 16, 
specially distinguished the Khallukh (Qarluq) rulers. The Hudud, 
§13, I. suggests that in olden times “the rulers of Kashghar were 
from the Khallukh, or from the Yaghma." From the latter tribe 
rose the Qara-khanids, see H,-A,, p. 278, and it is tempting to take 
our B,k,j for a bad mis-spelling of Yaghmd and a hint at the triumph 
of the latter tribe, see H,-A,, 288. In 'Aufi's source the situation 
had become considerably entangled. The name of the second king 
appears in the MSS. as T,k,j, B,l,j, B,l,h, whereas the incompre- 
hensible Jabbuya has been replaced by “Hasanuya, the king of 

1 We must bear in mind that in Gardlzi Tawdrtkh refers to Jayhani's work, see 
note to Chap. XII, §9. After all, Ta’rikh muluk cU-Turk in §7 may refer not to a 
definite book but to a historical tradition. 

* He was appointed after the murder of Akinchi b. Qochqar (a.d. 1097) quoted by 
Marvazi in Chap. IX, §3. 


L 
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Iran/' with a clear allusion to the well-known Kurdish ruler 
Hasanuya (348-69/959-79). The original story of the Abyssinian 
murderer of the Jabbuya, as reported by Marvazi, was apparently 
invented by the opponents of the Qara-khanids, but Marvazi 
introduces into it a complimentary conclusion, cf. Chapter VIII, 
§22. Later on, at the court of a Qara-khanid prince, some new 
feature of nobility was conferred on his ancestor by means of his 
association with a pddshdh-i Iran, Barthold, Turkestan ^ 7, calls 
this story ''a fantastic legend, evidently of bookish origin." 


CHAPTER XV 
REMOTE COUNTRIES 

As stated in the Introduction, this Chapter is the result of a whim 
of Marvazi's to collect under one heading some heterogeneous items 
extracted from other sections. Thus the chapter is a pot-pourri 
of matters relating to the northern peoples, to Chinese Turkestan, 
to Africa and to the southern seas. 

§1. The author’s idea of the influence of excessive cold (see 
Chapter IX, §§17-20) and heat (Chapter XIII, §§i~5) is meant to 
be a connecting link between the disjointed items of Chapter XV. 

§§2-4. For geographical reasons, the translation and com- 
mentary of this group of items on northern lands has been treated 
as §§2 bis, ter and quater of Chapter XV. 

§§5-6, referring to Chinese Turkestan, are treated as §§5 bis and 
ter of Chapter XV. 

§7. Abu Said ‘Ubaydullah b. Jibril was one of the ten members 
of the Christian family of Bukht-yishu, famous in the records of 
medical science. Abu Said died in 450/1058, see E. G. Browne’s 
translation of the Chahdr-Maqdla, 145, and E. G. Browne, Arabian 
Medicine, pp. 23-4. Marvazi quotes him also in Chapter XVI, 
f. 47b = 'Aufi, No. 1941. Both quotations are probably from 
‘Ubaydullah’s Kitdb al-Hayawdn, which, according to Nizamu’d- 
din, 99, is one of the sources of Br.Mus.Or. 2784. 

§9. . In MusHm terminology the Zanj country represents the 
whole of the eastern coast of Africa, see 472. The story 

belongs to the usual class of wonder tales, v.i. §23 on a Kitdb aUbahr, 

§10. I. Kh., 66, refers to Alankabalus (Nicobar islands ?) as the 
first place of call on the way from Ceylon to China, cf. H,- A., 188. 
Sulayman, 16, also mentions the incomprehensible language of the 
inhabitants. The name of the island is sometimes spelt Lankdbdlus, 
[lankd, "island ’’ + Bdlus, cf. §19), but the et3miology of the name 
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seems to be aUNankabar (or Nakkavar *'the naked/' 
The language of the islanders is related to the Mon- Khmer family. 

§11. Cf. I. Kh., 45. In Sulayman, 9, these islands are separated 
from Lankabalus by the sea called Andaman. In Ibrahim b. 
Wash's Mukhtasar aUajd'ih {circa a.d. 1000), translated by Carra de 
Vaux under the title V Abrege des MerveilleSy 55, a similar tribe of 
negro cannibals is located in the neighbourhood of the island Ramni 
(Sumatra). Ferrand, Relations, 25, identifies their island with that 
called Maljdn in Sulayman, cf. p. 473. 

§§12-13 are made up of some details found in the books of wonders. 
The story of the rejection of a dinar by a savage is found in Biruni, 
Kitdb al-jamdhir, ed. Krenkow, p. 9, who quotes ha'du man sdfara 
fil-bahr. References to bdhriyyun are found also in I. Kh., 62, 65. 

§14. According to the Hudud, §3, 3a, one of the “Gulfs" of the 
“Great Sea" which begins from the limits of Abyssinia and stretches 
westwards and off the Sudan is called the Barbari Gulf. It corre- 
sponds to the Gulf of Aden. Mas'udi, Muruj, I, 231-3, calls it 
aUkhallj al-Barhard. It is probable that Marvazi too is thinking not 
of the Berbers of Northern Africa, but of some wild tribe in the 
neighbourhood of Berbera (British Somaliland). 

§15. See §8 bis in Chapter IX (Kimak). 

§16. The story of the dumb barter of cloves corresponds to the 
Abrege des merveilles, pp. 38, 44. The author first locates the 
bargain in the island of B.rtayil (see our Chapter XII, §58), and 
then in a “clove valley in India." The origin of the story is cer- 
tainly much older. It was reproduced by Biruni, 159, Z. Qazvini, 
I, III, Buzurg b. Shahriyar, Les Merveilles de VInde, ed. van der 
Lith, 168, etc. Biruni compares the word lavang (Ssk. lavahga), 
“cloves," with the name of the island Lanka, from which they are 
obtained (?). There seems to be some confusion about the name of 
the island. Marvazi calls the inhabitants of the island jinn. 
According to Biruni, 159, the trade takes place with the jinns 
{ma'aUjinn). In the Abrege des Merveilles, as translated by Carra 
de Vaux, 38, the cloves in B.rtayil are bought from “des marchands 
invisibles." As is known, the root oijinn means primarily “to hide." 

§17. See Chapter XII, §576^*5 (Ramshir). 

§18. The story of the swimmers is already in I. Kh., 65. 

§19. Bdlus is Baros on the south-western coast of Sumatra, see 
H,-A,, 187, 228, 241. 

§20. Al-Ahsa (Lahsa) lies on the southern coast of the Persian 
Gulf. Nothing seems to be known of the existence of anthropoids 
in Arabia, with the exception of Yemen. 

§21. See Chapter IX, §5 bis (Kashghar). 

§22. Wahb b. Munabbih^ (as preserved in Ibn Hisham's Kitdb 
aUtljdn, ed. Lidzbarski, Z./. Assyr,, VIII, 1893, p. 302) reports that, 
before entering the Land of Darkness, Dhul-Qamayn met in the 

1 Died in 104/722 or 110/728, see Mas'udi, Muruj, V, 462. 
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country of Gog and Magog a people ''with small eyes and faces 
covered with hair, like those of apes, who do not come out at midday 
but only at night, for they'hide themselves from the Sun’s heat in 
mountain lairs,” and then another people with blue eyes and hog- 
faces. Wahb’s version is different from Marvazi’s and he says 
nothing about the opposition of these monsters to Dhul-Qamayn. 
In Pseudo-Callisthenes, Book II, Chapter 33, Alexander’s army 
comes to blows with the wild men whom they found sitting on rocks 
and who were ”naked, covered with thick hair, terrible, big and 
partly black with bushy hair falling down, each four cubits high, 
strong and ready to fight.” Only with the help of burning fire did 
Alexander succeed in putting them to flight. Soon after (Chap. 37) 
follows the episode of Alexander’s entering the ”Lightless” Region. 
See H. Weismann’s translation in Pfaffe Lamprecht’s Alexander, 
1850, II, 122-4. 

§23. The island of Waq-waq is probably the most fantastic 
among the wonderlands of Muslim geography. Ferrand distin- 
guishes between two Waq-waqs, the one corresponding to Mada- 
gascar and the other to Sumatra, Jour. As., avril, 1932, 193-243. 
The story of the flying ”men” does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
The Kitdb al-bahr must be some book of marvels similar to Sulayman 
(v.s. p. 82). Cf. also Ibrahim b. Wasif-shah’s Mukhtasar aWajdHb 
(tr. by Carra de Vaux), and his larger Book of Marvels quoted by 
Hajji Khalifa. On the ancient reports of mariners see above 
Chap. VIII, §§ 14-16, 


ADDENDA 

Through the kindness of the India Office Library the original MS. 
of Marvazi has again been placed at my disposal in Cambridge. 
Here are some additional gleanings to supplement the printed text. 

ad p. 2. Personal details. One of the monsters examined by 
Marvazi (f. 46b) was a woman from the village of Makhwan near 
Marv. Marvazi (f. 64b) reports the words of Abul-Fath b. al-Hassab 
on a mason whom he saw climb onto a spire {mil) in Isfahan, in the 
year 477/1034. Marvazi (f. 64a) himself witnessed the similar 
prowess of a climber in Sarakhs. A reference to Marvazi’s sojourn 
in Isfahan (but without date) is found on f. 62b: in the autumn 
some people from Idhaj (Khuzistan) were suffering from cold while 
Marvazi cooled his water with snow. F. 80a: an eye-witness story 
of a man who used a herd of sheep for the transportation of bow- 
strings and fish glue from Khwarazm to Marv. Marvazi often 
quotes Turkish terms: F. 70b: ”a male camel” luk \ ”a female camel” 
arvdna] a kind of long-haired camel khankU {*qanglll)\ f. 82b: a 
kind of antelope in Turkish lands saqdq {*sayghaq}). 
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oi p. 3. On f. 66b Marvazi sums up his first Maqdla as follows: 
*'We have mentioned in it the conditions of men and the variety of 
their classes and customs, and the effect produced on them by the 
nature of their habitat and the climate of their residence ; as well as 
the difference of the great nations in their customs, mode of life, 
creeds, sayings, mutual enmities and friendships. Also, facts 
about males and females, procreation, embryos and their formation. 
Also, facts about eunuchs and their habits. Also, habits and their 
influence on bodies. Also, the utility of human limbs. Now we turn 
our attention to dumb animals, wild beasts, cattle, beasts of prey, 
birds, insects, reptiles {bandt al-md). We begin with those which 
have the biggest bodies and are the greatest in the estimation of men.’' 

ad p. 6, note i. In the chapter on Longevity (f. 6ia) Marvazi 
quotes Abu 'Ubaydullah Muhammad b. ‘Umran al-Marzubani’s 
Kitdb al-shabdb waUshayb. 

ad p. 30-1. The names Kujdy Ark and Dj belong to a series found 
also in the Hudud and Gardizi. Kucha is well known, see Hudud, 
p. 232. I tentatively identified Ark (in Persian ''a citadel”) with 
Biigur (described by Kashghari as a ”castle”), ibid., 274. W. 
Henning, BSOS, IX/3, 564-71, sees in Ark a reminiscence of *Argi, 
i.e. the present-day Qarashar. Phonetically this explanation is 
tempting, but I still reserve the possibility of Qarashar being 
J.mly-kat, cf. Hudud, § 12, 10, and p. 275 (different from J.m.Ukat, 
§ 12, 2). On Uj see Hudud, 293-4. 
ad p. 63. A Kitdb akhbdr al-Stn is referred to on f. 83a (musk). 
ad p. 91. On f. 82b it is stated that according to some ^experts” 
musk is found in the deserts lying between India and China, towards 
Inner Tibet and Kashmir. 

ad p. 122. A Kitdb al-ahwiya wal-bulddn by Galen [sic) is quoted 
on f. iib. 

ad p. 106. The Qurl are apparently the Khori Mongols whom 
Rashid al-din treats as a branch of the Barghut, ed. Berezin, VII, 
108. The Barghut lived in the country of Barghujin-Tukum. The 
name Khori, meaning ^twenty” in Mongolian, must point to the 
number of original clans of this group. 

ad p. 115. The island of Nokuyev, off the Murmansk coast, ”is 
rendered especially conspicuous by its black, round-topped rocks,” 
P. Semenov, Slovar Ross. Imperii, 1867, III, 361. 
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A. PLACES AND TRIBES 
k. — kingdom; mt'. — mountain; r. — river; t. — ^tribe 


Abdals, t. 67 
Abkhaz (Awghaz), t. 33 
Abrm.r (see Ir.sh), t. 26, 85 
Aden 13 

Adharbayjan 14, 114 
Afghanistan 9 

Aghbab, Sea of 47, 48, 50, 145, 148, 152 

al-Ahsa (Lahsa) 59, 159 

Ahwaz 13 

Akhayul 28, 89 

Alan, t. 14 

Alankabalus, island 158 

Alashan 73 

Altai 108 

Alti'n-Tagh, mt. 72 

Amdo, see 'Mdo 92 

Andaman sea 1 59 

Anf.s, And.l.s, see al-Mansas 

Ara (*Akha), t. 89 

Arab Gate 89 

Arabian peninsula 13 

Arachosia 152 

Arakan 154 

Aral lake 99 

Arctic Ocean 115 

Ark 30 

al- Arman (al-Arh.n) 52, 153 
Armenia 14 
Assam, see Kamarupa 
Atil 35 

Avars (al-Abar), t. 64 


Bab al-Tubbatayn 28, 89 
Badhakhshan 60 

Bahr Armlniya (♦Bahr al-Rumiya), sea 
102 

Balju'ayn 13 

Baldat al-*Alawiya 66 

Balus (Baros), island 59, 159 

Baraz (Poljat^i) 146 

Barbari Gulf (Gulf of Aden) 159 

Barda'a 36, 120 

Barqujin 106 

Ba^mil, t. 19, 73 

Basra 22 

Basra, Sea of 13 

Belo-Ozero, lake 1 1 3 

Benares 155 

Berbers, t. 13, 58 

B.gh.sk.l (B.gh.skan), t. 31, 106 

B.rtay.l, island 50, 152, 159 

Bish-Baliq 68, 73, 77 

Black Land 35, 115 

B.nkuy, t. 26 

Bolor 62 

Boro-khoto 74 


B.rajun (B.rahun ?, B.rihun?, B.rhirwa) 

155 

B.sri(?), t. 32, 108, ct. Mras 
Bubu'ni, Bubughni, t. 26 
Buda'un 155 
♦Bulaq, t. 31, 106 

Bulghar (B.lkar), t. 7, 33-4, 56, 93, 
I 10-12 

Burdas, Burtas (Mordvans), t. 33, 93, 
109 

Burjan, t. 14, 64 

Burma -Yiin-nan road 150, 153--4 

Burtas, see Burdas 

Cambodia (Khmer) 142 
Canton (Khan-fu) 22, 25, 63, 66-7, 69, 
82 

Carajan, see Qara-jank 

Cera (Kerala), k., see Saylaman 

Chaghan-jang (White Jang), t. 150 

Chamba 147 

Charuq, t. 96 

Cherchen 72 

Chigil, t. 31 

China (Sin) 14, 49, etc. 

China, Upper (Qitay) 72 
Chinanjkath 18, 31, 68, 72, 84, 106 
Chinese Harbour 13 
Chinese Turkestan 158 
Chitrakut 143 
Cochin 146 

Cola (Chola), k. 144, 146 
Constantinople 36, 119 
Corea (Sila) 27, 67, 69, 89 
Coromandel coast 144-5 
Cyprus 14 

al-Dabir (al-Dab.r, al-Dah.r), Mount 
40, 124 
Danqala 13 

Darkness, Region of 114 
Daybul 13 
♦Day-kiw 86 
Day lam 14 

al-Dybl (different from Daybul or 
Dabhol), c/. Ratyla 144 

Egypt, Upper 13 
Etsina-ghol, r. 73 

♦Fandin (Pandya), Kingdom of 46, 144, 

146. 153 

Fan§ur (Panchur), island 148 
Fars, sea of 27 
al-Farytl, k. 46 
Finns (Karelians) 114 

162 
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F.rahnkli, F.raj.kll, s^^Qara-jank, t. 26, 
86, 150, 152 
Furi, see Quri, t. 

Ganges, r. 49, 140, 142, 147, 149 

Ghazni 68, 72 

Ghiyan (Yan^ze), r. 90 

Ghuzz, t. 29, 30, 32, 33, 93 

Girnar, Mt. 135, 140 

Gog and Magog, t, 14, 53, 62, 160 

Golden Horn 36 

“Gold-teeth," t. 86, 150 

Green Sea 13 

Gwalior 77 

Habasha, t. 13, 53, 156 
Habasha Sea (Red Sea) 58 
Hadramut 13 
Hajar 13 

Hamt.ra (Ottorokorra) 69 
H.dkira (H.dd.njira) 48, 148 
Hi (K'u-mo-hi), t. 97 
Ho-nan-fu, see Y.nju 
Hsi-an-fu, see Khumdan 
Hsi-hsia, see Tangut 
Hwrnyr (Khur.sh), t. 26 
Hynathi, see Khasani, t. 

Idhaj 160 
Ifriqiya 13 
Ighraq, t. 96 
Hi, r. 105 
‘Iraq 13 

Ir.sh, see Abrm.r, t. 

Isfahan 2, 161 
Isu, see Wisu, t. 

It-baraq, t. 105 

Jaba (?), k. 47 

Jalandhar (Jalandhar) 52, 143, 154 

Jar mi (Garamaea) 13 

J edda 64 

Jehol 104 

Jhelum, r. 155 

Jinns, Island of the 58, 159 

Jumul, t. 96 

Junagarh (Jun-ghar, Jurgh.r) 43, 134-5 
Jurash 13 

Kabul 13 

Kafche-kuh (= Kwei-chou) 87 
Kalinjar 77 

Kamarupa (Qamrun, Qamur), Assam 
40, 48, 90, 125, 147-8, 153 
*Kanam, k. 54, 156 
Kan-chou (Qam-ju) 18, 68-9, 73, 78 
Kanoj 147 
Kan-su 77 

al-Kashbin (al-Kam.n), Lakshmipur 154 
Kashghar 18, 31, 56, 60, 66, 77, 105, 

157. 159 

Kashmir 105 
Kathiavar 135, 143 
Kaveri, r. 145 


Kemchik-bom, r. 105 

Kereit, t. 98 

Keriya (K.rwya) 18, 70 

Khallukh (Qarluq), t. 27, 30-1, 106, 157 

Khan-fu, see Canton 

Khangay, mt. 74 

Khan-ju 69 

Kharlukh, see Khallukh 

Khasani (<Khaskhan), t. 26, 88 

Khatun-sin 69, 70, 72-3 

Khazar, t. 33, 103, 109 

Kh.baligh 33 

Khifjakh (Qipehaq), t. 33, 96-7, 100 
Khirkhiz (Qirghiz), t. 30, 68, 78, 86, 87, 
96, 104, 106 
Khmer, see Cambodia 
♦Khocho (Qocho) 18, 67-8, 72, 77, 78 
Khorasan 13, 14 
Khotan 18, 62, 70 
Kh.rnab, r. 28 
Khumdan 25, 26, 63, 71, 84 
Khottal 89, 91 

Khur.sh (or Kur.sh?), t. 26, 8b 
Khwarazm 14, 29, 34, 95 
Kh.zh.rat 35 
Kilwa 64 

Kimak, t. 30, 32, 58, 107, 159 
Kin (Jurje), t. 77, 104 
King's City (China) 13 
Kin-shih, see “Gold Teeth" 

Kirman 13 

Kisau (Kin-sha-chan ?), r. 90 
al-K.mki (al-Kumkam) 47 
K.nd.r (var. K.ndu, Q.ndu) 86 
Kola peninsula 115-6 
Komi-Ziryans, t. 113 
K’o-tung-ch'eng, cf. Qatun-sin 74 
al-K.rk, island 13, 64 
K.rwya, see Keriya 

K.saym, Kistami (*Kishtim), t. 32, 
107-8 

Kua-chou 69 
Kucha 30 

Kufu, Kufwa 15, 69, 71 
Kwr.rkin, t. 106 


Lakshmipur, see al-Kashbln 
Lankabalus (Nicobar), island 57 
Lapps, t. 1 15 
Liao, k. 72, 75 
Liao capital 74 

Ling-chou (L.ksin, T.ksin?) 18, 69, 70 

Lokhan-pira, r. 75 

♦Lufin, see Lung,pien 

Lughaz, see Abkhaz 

Luhuvar (Lahore) 52 

Lung-pien (•Lufin) 21, 22, 82 

Luqin, see Lung-pien 

♦Machin (Mahachin) 18, 75, 96 
Maghrib 13 
Maghrib, Sea of 13 
Mahra 13 
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Majgharl (Magyars, Hungarians) 35, 

95. 116 

Makhwan 160 
Manchuria 6, 68, 106 
Mandam peninsula, see Ramshir 
Mandurfattan (Mathura) 144 
Mang-shih-man, t. 150 
Manisa, mt. 88 

Mank (Mayd, Mabd, Mand), k. 49, 150, 

153-4 

al-Mansas (al-And.l.s, Anf.s) 85, 87-8 

al-Mansura 13, 48 

Marqa (Murqa), t. 98 

Mathura, see Mandurfattan 

'Mdo-’smat, see Amdo and Tusmat 

Mem, Mt. 129, 141 

Mesemvria 126 

Mon-khmer, t. 159 

Moravia 116 

Mo-so, t., see Musa 

Mras-su, r. 109 

Muja, see Musa 

Multan 3, 48, 148-9, 154 

Musa, Musha (Mo-so) 49, 149, 150, 

153-4 

♦Musannat 120 
al-Mydh, t. 64 

Nahr-raziq, canal i 
Najd 13 
Nan-chao, k. 150 
Nan-shan, mt. 92 
Nayman, t. 98 
Negroes 156 

Nicobar islands, see Alankabalus 

Nile 13 

Ning-hsia 70 

N.jaba (*al-Jaba), k. 146 

Northerners 56 

Norwegians 114 

N o vgorodians 1 1 3 

Nubians 53 

Obi (Yamur), r. 66, 96, 105 
‘Oman 13 
Ongut, t. 98 
Ordos 99 

Orissa, see Queen of O. and Crshin 
Orkhon, r. 67, 78 
Otukan-yish 73-5 
Oxus 9, 35, 55 

Pagan (Prome), k. 153 
Pamir 89, 105 
Panchur, see Fan§ur 
P§.ndya, see Fapdin 
Panjab 143 

Pechenegs 29, 32, 33, 95, 103, 109 
Pechenegs, Turkish 95 
Pechora, r. 113 
Pegu, k. 153 
Persian Gulf 27 

Pollat^i (in Coimbatore), see Baraz 
Polovtsi (Romans), t. 100 


Pontus 36 

Pmssians (a Baltic people) 117 
Pyu (Plao), t. 149, 153 

*Qam-ju, see Kan-chou 
Qamrun, Qamur, see Kamarupa 
al-Qandahar (Qimar?) 51 
Qandahar 152 

Qara-jang (Carajan), t. 86, 150, 152 
Qarluq, see KhaUukh 
Qatun-sim, see Khatun-sin 
Qay, t. 64, 88, 95-7 
Qayi (Qayigh). t. 97 
Qayruwan 13 
Qimar (Khmer), k. 143, 152 
Qipchaq, see Khifjakh 
Qirghiz, Qirqiz, see Khirkhiz 
al-Qlr.nj (al-F.r.nj) 154 
Qitay 14, 15, 17, 19, 29, 63, 65, 68-9, 
77> 95-6, 103 
♦Qocho, see Khocho 
Qulzum sea 13 

Qun (T'u-yii-hun ?), t. 29, 64, 95-8 
Quri (Furi) 26, 56, 86-7, 106, 16 1 
Quriqan 106 

RameSvaram, see Ramshir 
Rami (Ramni), Island of 152, 159 
Ramiyan 52, 154 

Ramshir (Babin, Bapattam), 50, 59, 145, 

152, 159 

Rank-r.nk 28, 89 

Ratyla 46, 144 

Rhodes 14 

Rum 14, 22, 35 

Rum, sea of 35 

Runa (Ruta?), r. 35 

Rus (Russians) 26, 35, 36, 112, 118 

Saba’ 13 
Sabzavar 1 1 1 

Sahiliyyun (coast-dwellers) 34, 114 

Saju, see Sha-chou 

Sakhsin, Saqsin, see Sarigh-sh.n 

Samarqand 18 

Samoyeds 108 

San' a 13 

Sanju (Shan-chou?) 70, 72 
San-ju (for Khan-fu), 25, 84 
Saqaliba (Slavs) 14, 112 
Sarakhs 160 
Sarandib (Ceylon) 46, 50 
Sarigh-sh.n (?), Sakhsin, Saqsin 33, 
109, III 
Sarir, k. 14 

Sari-yughurs, cf. al-Shariya 73, 77, 100 

al-Saylaman, k. 46, 144-5 

Sc}^hia 12 1 

Selenga, r. 96 

Seljuk, t. 93, 94, 103 

Semirechye 77 

Sha-chou (Saju, Sanju) 18-19, 68-9, 
70, 72 

Shanju, see Sanju 
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al-Shariya (Shari), cf. Sari-Yughur 19, 

30» 73» 100 

Shikinan (Shughnan) 89, 91 
Shiwa (Sheva) 28, 89 
Sh.rghud, Sh.rghul (cf. S.nqu), k. 18, 
69, 76 
Sialkot 146 
Sijistan 13 
Slla, see Corea 
Sin, see China 
Siraf 22 
Sir-darya, r. loi 

S.labur (♦Singapur, Siiphapura) 154 

Slavonic Sea 17 

Slavs 26, 33, 35, 1 16 

S.nqu (*Sung-kuo), k. 18, 75 

Spain 14 

Spitzbergen 115 

^ravasti (for Kapila-vastu ?) 141 

$rivijaya, k. 153 

Sulmin 18, 71-2 

Sumatra 160 

Sung-kuo, see S.nqu 

Surmata (Sarmatians) 37, 12 1 

Suvar 34, 1 1 1-2 

Syria 13-4 

Syrian Sea 14 

Szechuan 91 


Taqin (Jafir), Takka-de§a 146 
Tangut (Hsi-hsia) 73, 78, 96 
Tanja (Tanger) 14 
Tatar, t. 96 

Tibet 13, 27, 89; Inner Tibet 161 

Tibet, gate of, see Bab al-Tubbatayn 

Tihama 13 

Ting-ling, t. 108 

Tirchul, see T.rsul 

T.ksin, see Ling-chou 

Toghuzghuz, t. 14, 27, 29 

Transoxiana 13-14, 29 

T.rsul (Tirchul), k. 49, 149 

Tsaidam 90, 92 

Tukhsi, t. 31, 96 

T'u-kiieh (Turks) 68 

Tulas, t. 33 

*Tulis, t. 31, 106 

Tulman (T’u-la-man), t. 26, 85, 87 

Tunis, see Tulis 

Turanians 1 2 1 

♦Tiirgish, t. 31, 94, loi, 106, 119 
Turkmans 29, 30, 94 
Turks, cf. T’u-kiieh 14, 29, 53, 156 
Tusmat, cf. 'Mdo 68-9, 89, 91-2 


Cch-ghur (?), t. 29, 94 

S 31 

Ujam 18, 72, 74 
Ujjayn 137 

Uragapura (Uraiyur, Old Trichinopoly) 
146 

Uraghum, Uragam 146 
Orf.shin, ‘Qr.sh.fin 50, 145, 15 1 
Uriangkhay 105 

Crshin, 'Omshin (Orissa), k. 145, 148, 

151 

Otkln COtk.n) 18, 69, 70, 72, 96 
Uyghur (Yughur), t. 14, 15, 17, 19, 29, 
67, 68, 71, 94, 96 

Uyghurs, Yellow, see Sari-yughur 

Vakhan (Vakhkhan) 89, 91, 105 
Varank (Waring, Variag) 115-16 
Varangian Sea 115 
Ves, see Wisu 
Voguls, t. 1 13 

Waq-waq, k. 60, 85, 160 
White Sea 114 

Wisu (Ves), t. 34, 56, 93, 1 12-14 
Wu-ting-kiun 74 

Yabaqu, t. 96 
Yaghma, t. 96, 157 
Yajuj, see Gog 
Yamama 13 
Yarkand 18 
Yathi (?), t. 26 
Yenisei, r. 105-6 
Yenisei Ostiaks 108 
Yin-shan, mt. 99 
Y.mar (Yamur?), see Obi 
Y.nju, Y.nchur (Yung-chou?) 15, iS, 
63, 65, 69, 70, 71 
Yughur, see Uyghur 
Yun-nan 86-7, 153 
Yun-nan-fu 1 50 

Yura, Yugra, t. 34, 56, 93, 1 12-14 

Zab (N.zvan), t. 28, 90 

Zabaj, k., cf. Srivijaya 50, 152-3 

Zamin Davar 126 

Zamin-i Zar 90 

Zanj, t. 53, 55, 57, 156, 158 

Zar-dandan, see Gold Teeth 

Zardiv 89 

Zoghawa Negroes 156 
Zufar 13 


B. MEN AND TITLES 


Abu Muslim 65-6 
‘A’isha 122 

Akinchi b. Qochqar 6, 30, 98, 100, loi, 
102, 104, 157 

Alexander (Dhul-qamayn) 159 


‘Ali,‘Alids 17, 66 
Almush b. Shilki 112 
Apaoki, see Ye-lii 


Bark-yaruq, Sultan 10 1, 157 
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al‘B.h.l (king of Ceylon) 143 
Bihafaridh 16, 65 
B.k.] (K.j) 55, 157 

B.ltvar (•Yiltabar) 112; B.t.ltu'iiS; 
b. B.lt.var, Abu Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad 1 1 1 
Bughra Qara-khaqan 79 
Bulghar, King of 116, see Almush and 
B.lt.var 

Bulhara, Ballahra (Vallabha-raja) 47, 
146 

♦Chaghri-tegin 20 

Dad-beg Habashi b. Altuntaq 157 
D.h.m. ( *Dharma-pala) 47, 48, 50, 147, 

I 5 i> 153-4 

Faghfur 15, 26, 62, 63 
Fatimids 3, 148 

Hasanuya 157 
Hisham, Caliph 119 

idlqut 78 
Ishaq al-Turk 66 

Jabbuya (Jabghuya) 55. 157 

Jayavarman II 153 

Jurz (Gurjara-pratlhara) 47, 147 

Kaduvetti 144 
khaqan 36 
Khizr 142 
Khwarazmshah 30 
K'ti-ch’u 104 

Mahmud, Sultan Ghaznavi, cf. Qara- 
khan i, 5, 19, 21, 76, 79, 139 
Malik-shah, Sultan 2 
ManI 15, 17, 65 
Mansur, Caliph 64 

Munabbih, Banu 48; Muhammad b. 
Qasim b. Munabbih 148 

Na§r b. Ahmad, Samanid 8 

Omayyads 17, 66 

Pallavas 144 
P'ang-t'e-le 73 
Prester John 67 

C. AUTHORS 

* Abbas Eghbal 129 
Ahr^gS des Merveilles, see Mukhtasar al~ 
*ajd*ih 

Abu Dulaf, Mis'ar b. Muhalhil 7-9, 
126, 149 

Abu IJamid Gharnati iii, 113, 116, 
144 


Qadir-khan 20, 77 
Qalin b. *Chaqir 73, 78 
Qalitunka (*Qul-Tonga?) 20, 21, 80 
Qara-khan 56 
Qara-khan, see Mahmud 
Qara-khanid dynasty 73, 77; Qilij 
Tamghaj-Khan Ibrahim b. Husayn 
157; see Qilij Tamghaj khan and Satuq- 
boghra 
Qashi 80 

Qilij Tamghaj -khan Ibrahim b. Husayn 
(Qara-khanid) 157 

Queen (southern) 145; cf. Orissa 15 1 
Qul-tonga, see Qalitunka 

Rabiya (?), Raniya 50, 145 
Ray, Great 52 

Sam b. Jjn^ayy 48 
Sanjar, Sultan 2, 95 
Satuha 148 

Satuq Boghra khan 66, 73 

Sheng-tsung 77 

Sh.nh (Shub.nj) 35, 117 

Sindbad 152 

Stalin (pulddh-mir) 118 

Sung 71 

Svetopluk I of Moravia, Swyt-blk 35, 
117 

Sviatopolk of Kiev 119 

Tafghaj-khan, Tamghaj, Tavghaj 15, 
18, 63, 96 
TMibid ‘Alids 17 
T'ang 63 
Tibet-khaqan 28 
Toghuz-khaqan 29 

Ulugh Ilig 79 

Vladimir 36, 118; W.ladmr 119 

Yaghan-tegin 77 

Yahya b. Zayd b. 'All, Imam 66 

Yaroslav 102 

Ye-la-li khan 78 

Ye-lii Apaoki 77, 102 

Ye-lii Ta-shi 77 

Yughur-khan 20 

Zangi b. ‘All 157 
Zarathustra 142 

AND BOOKS 
Abul-'Abba^ 6 

Abu Zayd Sirafi 62, 66, 84, 91, 145, 153 
Ahmad b. Yahya, Kitdb al-munya 128 
*Aja‘ib al-Hind 148 
Akhbdr 16, 61, 62, 65 
Akhhdr Iskandar 60 
Akhbdr Khordsdn 125 
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Akhhar al-Sin 161 
Arabian nights 124, 152 
Arberry, Dr. A. J. i, 2, 4, 12 
Aristotle 6, 65 
Aristov, F. A. 108 
Asma'i 6 

‘Aufi 6, 10, 65, 93, 157 
Avicenna 2, 122 

Bacot, J. 149 

Bailey, Prof. H. W. 12, 72, 78, 81, 124, 
i33-5> 139 

Bakhrushin, Prof. S. V. 113 
Bakri 10, 109 
Balkhi, Abu Zayd 6, 9 
Banerji, R. D. 151 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. 12, 133, 136-7, 

144-5 

Barthold, Prof. V. V. i, 8, 10, 76, 79, 
103, 118 

Bayhaqi, Abul-Fadl 79 
Bayhaqi, Abul-Hasan 75, 79, no 
Bergstrasser 122 
Besicovitch, Dr. 69 
Biruni, Abu-Rayhan 2, 5 
al- Jawdhir 68, 76 
India 128, 141, 159 
al-Qdnun 9, 68, 74 
al-Saydana 68 
aUTafhim 64, 96-7, in 
Tahdld al-amdkin 111-3, 115 
Blochet, E. 66 
Boyle, J. A. 12 
Bretschneider 73, 78 
Browne, Prof. E. G. 158 
Bulgharian envoy 115 
Buzurg b. Shahriyar, Les Merveilles de 
VInde 159 

Callisthenes, Pseudo- 160 
Cameron, O. 122 
Carruthers 105 
Chabot 97 

Chadwick, Mrs. N. K. 117 
Chandra, Dr. L. 154 
Chau Ju-kua 83 
Chavannes 67, 81, 99 
Chernetsov, V. N. 100 
Chwolson 109, 1 18 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus 95, 102, 
120 

Cunningham, Gen. A. 155 
Cureton-Rieu 4 

al-Damirl 2, 82 
Davies, H. R. 91, 149 
Deveria 87, 150 
Dioscorides 6 
Diqratls 6 

Du Cange, C. du Fresne 120 
Duri, A. 12 
Dutreuil de Rhins 70 
al-Earghani 61, 63 


Farmer, Dr. H. 118 
Ferrand, G. 61, in, 152 
al-Fihrist 9, 141 
Fraehn 113 

Galen 2, 36, 37, 38, 65 
Gardizi 10, 62, 76, 84, 107, 121, 127, 
130, 142 

Gibb, H. A. R. 89 
Grenard, F. 66, 67 
Grigoriev, V. V. 79 
Grousset, R. 67, 98, 153 

Hajjl Khalifa 2 

Haloun, Prof. G. 12, 69, 70, 71, 74, 77, 
78, 98-9 
al-Hamasa 81 
Hammer 118 

Hamza b. Hasan al-Isfahani 54, 1 56 

Hasan b.'Amr al-Sirafi 54, 156 

Hebraeus, Bar- 98 

Hennig, R. 115 

Henning, W. 124, 161 

Herodotus 12 1 

Herrmann, A. 71, 74, 96 

Hippocrates 2, 36, 37, 38, 65, 12 1 

Honigmann, E. 63, 64 

Hsiian-tsang 154-5 

Huart, C. 9, 127 

Hudud al-Alam 5, 6, 9, n, 70, 85, 142 
Hunayn b. Ishaq 122 

lakinf (Hyacinth Bichurin), monk 99 

Ibn-‘ Abbas 6 

Ibn al-Athir 104 

Ibn Fadl-Allah al-‘Umari 113 

Ibn Fadlan 7, 9, no, 112, 117 

Ibn al-Faqih 6, 8, 10, 121 

Ibn Hauqal 149 

Ibn lyas 90 

Ibn Jauzi 129 

Ibn khurdadhbih 6, 62, 127, 143 

Ibn Miskawaih 120 

Ibn al-Muhanna, Jamal al-din i, 76, 80 

Ibn Rusta 6, 8, 143 

Ibn Sa'id 64 

Ibn al-Wahhab, the Quraishite 66, 84 
Ibrahim b. Wa§if, see Mukhta§ar al- 
ajd'ib 

Ibrahim b. Ya'qub 116 
Idrisi 89 

al-Iranshahri, Abul-' Abbas 128, 14 1 

Jacobi, Prof. 135 
Jahiz 2, 8, 156 

Jdmi' al-tawdrikh, see Muhammad Za'im 
Jayhani, Abu ‘Abdillah Muhammad b. 
Ahmad, cf. Kitdh al-masdlik 6, 8, 
62-3, 65, 91, 93, no, 127, 142, 149, 

154 

Kashghari 66, 81, 97 
al-Khuwarizmi, Muhammad b. Musa 
63. 64 

Khwandamir 79 
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al-Kindi, Ya*qub b. Ishaq 125, 142, 149 
Kitdh al-hahr 50, 62, 66, 158, 160 
Kitdb al-Masdlik wal-Mamdlik 26, 32, 
61, 67, 107, 141 
K'itan embassy 5, 63 
Klamroth, M. 123 
Kovalevsky, A. P. 7 
Kozlov, P. K, 92 
Krachkovsky, I. Y. 7 
Kuwabara, J. 82-3, 88 

LataHf al-ma*drif 65, 67 
Luce, Prof. G. H. 149, 153 

Maqdmdt-i Abu Nasr Mashkdm no 
al-Maraghi, A. A. M. 12, 139 
Mariners, accounts of 58, 62, 65, 82, 91, 
159; cf. Kitdh al-bahy 
Marquart, J. 6, 8, 66, 76, 93, 100, 104, 
no, 112, 119, 156 
MarvazI, Majd al-din Gstad 4 
Marvazi, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir i, loi, 
127, and passim 

al-Marzubani, Kitdh al-shahdb 161 
al-Masdlik, see Kitdh al-Masdlik 
Mashallah 6 
Mas'udi 120, 143, 154 
Mattheos of Urha 99, 102 
Melioransky, Prof. P. i, 74 
Menander Protector 121 
Miller, Prof. Vsevolod 121 
Minorsky, T. A. 12, 105 
Minorsky, V. F., see Hudud al-dlam and 
passim 

Minns, Prof. E. H. 12 
Mittwoch, Prof. E. 156 
Mubarak-shah Marvarudhl, Fakhr al- 
Dln 114 

Muhammad al-Ilaqi, Sharaf al-Zaman 
(al-dln?) 2 

Muhammad b. ‘Adnan al-Surkhakati, 
Majd al-Din 157 

Mul^ammad b. Ishaq, Abu ‘Abdillah 153 
Muhammad Za'im 118 
Mujmal al-tawdrikh 64, 121 
Mukhtasar al-ajd'ih 140, 152, 159, 160 
Mullie, Prof. J. 12, 71, 74, 75 
Muqaddasi, M. b. A. 7, 9, 94, 149 
Mustaufi, Hamdullah 90 
Mutahhar b. Tahir Maqdisi 9, 84, 104, 
106, 127 

al-Nadim, see al-Fihrist 
Nainar, Dr. S. M. H. 144 
Nallino, Prof. C. A. 64 
Nansen, F. 114 
Na?ir-i Khusrau 1 29 
NaubakhtI, Muhammad Hasan b. Musa 
129, 131 

Nazim, M. 69, 76 
Nazzam 128 
Neugebauer, Prof. 116 
Niederle, Prof. L. 117 


Ni?am al-Mulk 79, 94 
Nizamu'd-din, Prof. M. i, 8, 10 

Oghuz-name 105, 109 
Ohthere 116 
‘Omar Khayyam 139 

Pelliot, Prof. P. 67, 80, 98, 106 
Poliak, N. A. 119 
Polo, Marco 70, 86-7, 150 
Ptolemy 63 
Pythagoras 13 1 

Qazvini, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
12 

Rdhat al-sudur 95 

Rashid al-din 81, 94, 150 

Rasovsky, D. A. 100 

Raverty, Col. 76 

Ray, Prof. H. C. 147, 15 1 

Razi, Muhammad b. Zakariya 128-9 

Reinaud 123, 129 

Ritter, Prof. H. 129 

Rosen, Prof. Baron V. 8, 10 

Ross, Alan S. C. 115 

Russian Chronicle 120 

Sachau, Prof. E. 10 
Sadighi, Gh. H. 65 
Sainson 150 
Sam'ani 2, 128 
Schaeder, Prof. H. H. 100 
Schubring 135 
Shafi'i 6 

Shahristani 10, 129 
Shukrullah, Bahjat al-tawdrikh 118 
Somogyi, J. de 2 
Stein, Sir A. 155 

Sulayman the Merchant 62, 66, 140, 

143, 153. 158 

Suwar al-aqdlim 90 
Syriac Map 97 

Talitsky, M. V. 113 
Taqizadeh, Sayyid Hasan 12, 76, 128-9 
Ta’rikh muluk al-Turk 55, 157 
Tawdrlkh (?) 55 

Tha'alibi, Abu Man§ur ‘Abd al-Malik, 
see Latd'if 

Tha‘^ibi, Abu Man§ur Husayn 127 
Thackeray, Dr. A. D. 69, 70 
Thomsen, V. 74 
Tomaschek, W. 120 

‘Ubaidullaii ibn Jibril, Abu Sa‘id 56 
*Utbi-Manini 156 

Validi, Prof. A. Z. 7, in-12, 114, 115, 
116 

Valmiki 133 
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Vasiliyevsky, Prof. V. G. 102 
Vasmer, Prof. M. 115 
Vladimirtsov, Prof. B. Y. 94 

Wahb b. Munabbih 159 
Wintemitz 133 
Wulfstan 1 17 


D. 

Amazons 38, 122 
Antichrist 50 
ants (digging gold) 90 
apes 60 
arrows 80 

bandt al-md 81, 161 
bdellium (balsamodendron) 140 
hishdn cf. khutu 23, 82 
bridges (in Tibet) 91 

Burials : 

Burdas: cremation and burying 33 
Chinese customs 24 
Kishtim (?); cremation 32 
Rus: cremation 117 
Slavs: cremation 35 

chains, protective (in Constantinople) 
119 

Chinese customs: 
audiences 25 
burials 24 
courtesans 25, 83 
crops 2 5 
dress 15-16, 27 
homes 27 
kettle-drums 25 
maidservants 88 
monopoly of salt and tea 85 
mourning 24 
poll-tax 23, 83 
porcelain 22 
punishments 26 
slaves 22 

Christianity (Rus) 36; see Nestorians 
climes 13, 63 

coins: stater 147; tdtiri 47, 147 
copper bowls (in Siberia?) 32 
cowrie-shells 48, 87, 148 
d.kshdy.t, *dakshdpat, Deccan 133 
cloves 58, 159 

Drugs: citraka (shaytara}), embilica 
officinalis, myrobalan, terminalia bel- 
lerica 143 

dumb show 32, 34, 58, 59, 113, 159 

elephants 145 

faghtnun (shaman) 30, 104 
*fan-chang {fdsdm) 23, 83 
fire worship 35, 117 (Slavs), 108 

(Siberia), 117 (Rus) 


16.9 

Yahya b. Khalid Barmakid 125; his 
envoy to India 125-6, 142-3, 148-9 
Ya'qubi 87, 91, 143 
Yule, Col. 147 

Zurqan 126, 128, 141 


gizhgdv (yak or buffalo?) 148 
honey drink 35 

Indian arts and sciences 39 
Indian castes 39, 123-5 

Bayshiya 
Brahmans ( ?) 

Dunbiya 

*Kishtariya 

Sandaliya 

Shakbiriya (chakravarti) 

Shudriya 
Vadhya (?) 123 

Indian gods and saints: 

Agni 138 
Apam Napat 138 
Baladeva 135 
Basdiw, see Vasudeva 
Bhadr.r, Bhadrur, Bhadruz (Bhadra- 
Rama), etc. 43-4, 135-7 
Bharata 136 
boddhisatva 14 1 
Budasf (sage) 14 1 
Buddha 154 
Devi, diva’s wife 138 
Garuda 131 

Gauri (wife of Siva) 137 
Jun 44 
Krishna 135 
Laksmi 137 
Maha-kal 137 
M.rsh(?) 44 

Rama (Vishnu) 42, 133, 136 
Ravana 42, 133 
Siva (Shib) 41-2, 133, 137 
Vasudeva, Bdsdiv (Vishnu) 41, 13 1, 

152 

Indian sects and customs: 41-6 

dditya-bhakta 139 
agni-hotrd 45, 138 
Amtrk.jariya (mrgacara) 46, 140 
*anashaniya 14b 
Bakrantiniya, see N.kr.b.nti 
Bhabarniya (?) 45 

Bhadr.riya, etc. 43, 134 
Bh.k.qbiya 44 

Brahmanism 124, 130, 142; see also 
shaman, suman 
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170 

Indian sects amd customs: — contd. 
Buddhists 46, 73, 124, 130, 14 1-2, 

153 

candy akdnta 139 
cow- worship 5 1 
99 creeds 40 
Dibali festival 137 
Dyvdtrl 137 
gdndharva 143 

*Gangd-ydtyiya (K.nkdbdtriya) 43, 

134 

Jainism 135 

*Jirdynbaradhara (cira-ambhara-dhaya) 

46. 139 

Kabaliya (Kapalika) 42, 133 
la'^ghana fast 139 
Maha-deviya 41, 133 
*Mahdkdliya 44 
ynahd-prdpti 139 
metempsychosis 142 
ynuni 140 

*Nikaybantiya 43, 134 
nyksi (?) 140 

Prayaga tree 128 
Rdja-maytya (?) 43, 134 

Ramaniya 42 
Ravaniya 42 
42 religions 40 
Rishi 43, 134, 142 
R.ynddl (Qimari?) 51, 153 
* shaky (chakya) 131 
aUsumaniya (Buddhists) 141 
suyy akdnta 139 
sydy (?) 140 

tiyshuli 140 

Worshippers of the moon {chandya- 
bhakta) 45, 139 

Worshippers of the sun (dditya- 
bhakta) 45, 139 

Worshippers of trees (B,yksMkiya) 
130 

Worshippers of water (jala-bhakta) 
108, 138 


Iranian words : faghmun 30 ; ghizhghdv 
148; /a/wl 85; stmdband 40,124; 
takht (?) 25, 84 

khadang 34; khalanj 33 
Khotanese (Saka) 81 
*khutu 17, 23, 66, 82 

Lalmt crops 85 
lutes, Slavonic 35, 118 

Magism 142 

Manichaeism 15, 17, 63, 65, 67, 73 

ynaqdldt 129 

millet (Slav) 35 

monsoon 23, 83 

musk 28, 91 

nasnds (“fauns") 60, 105 
Nestorians 29, 66, 87, 98; Catholicos 
126 

paper 22, 67 
Phoenix 142 
pipes (Slav) 35 

Saka, see Khotanese 
shdkiyl {chaqay) 94, 124 
Shaynan, see faghinun; shaynan (Budd- 
hists) 124 

* shank (shell-trumpet) 148 
siyndbanddt 40, 124 
skates 114 
skis 1 14 

swords, Sulaymanian 114 

textiles: {khwldh, k.nzl, sh.k.ydi^ zhunki) 
79 

twelve years' cycle 80 
Turkish terms 160 

wine, three cups of 26, 39, 94 

yaks 48 
ydqu (pelisse) 79 
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The sign ( ! ) indicates some unusual spellings of the original. In several 
places, dots, specially over final 6 have not come out in the photograph. 
More important oversights are indicated in the following list. 
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^7 

S' 
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17 
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SA 
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59 
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Taj, 

S8 

t3A 

1?4 

137 

I3g 

139 

139 

Wo 

WO 

W 6 

133 

ISf’ 

157 


Line 

27 
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17 

44 
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3 

23 

36 

3 

14 

211 

7 

n. I 
16 
33 


iLLUSTRATiVE SPELUN&S 

HuAuJl Marirazl "R-askteL 

L n,/i ri^lr (j*Aol H^<^ucL 

Flfir. Marv^t 

iLoyXj) 5)v2ili.rL.stanu 
Ftitr iLo^J;J! ^ard.. Marva^I 

Marv. 5hahr 

CJ^jfr cyy Marv. 

^ (^Ba£ai£\^ or (^BaElrarr^j 

* j/r(^Jar 3 )^ 

^ dr^ (LakKmarv^ (^LakKar^^cjl.o^ ^ 

{Bharata),4- c^ 

Alu'^KIiar ^arcL. Marv 

SKahr 

3tkr i|ard-- SKalir ^uoi^uXliAJl 

^ar£L. 4 ylj:^^ Marv. AxJyl^l 
^arJ.. Marv. 

^arcL. (^LuJC' (2>Lj;'^^Lj^r 

^ Ura^l> 3 . --fattzn.) 

^7 * ^^(Dkarn^ 

C5>l^l •*■ "^ai- Q.im.arl^ 

Huduci c^y<'j‘ Mui^addist \^j>^ MarvazTo^-©^ 

^ ^ Lpo ^Ya^Ama)(?') 
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• ^5a] 

\ylj>\^Jj^Jii\(;j\j^^ jCj\ 

0^ ^Is I^y^ _ cJ[X^Q^j,j^ ^:^>\jj\ 

^ Ia7 ^1 c.,3j^iJ| c.PjJLc-« cJojej^ 

'-r^-^^(f}(^ jj off) illfl-w ^^...^2102^ 

'^. liCj&A)l \yf c4o 15 

^^U) c-J(531 4 ,,^ U (yLya3l J^l ^ ^Jj Xu j)^ 

/'..>LJ>^^9 A<L':J1. ..-iJL ;,. V... Jl .1 Jl I'J' ».« Jl - j. 


<3^ CC? (!)1|^^ ‘-.-'^19 <JiS-Ji^^ (Jiil 1^1^ 

J5l/jj) Aj^AwS^e a) (J^^ 

qUU-Jo^^^I IX^ 

”*l^.’- l/j I*:'. I.. ’ I I 1/ I 1# » _ I. tu 




a. n>lA-*^l 
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liL? ly *^ux>-i9 

[;^,^|t^ lic<» J^lisk^jU^I ^ 


cjb^lc^l^ b^l o3^1p JLu^l ijTlcv Uk lAi5> 

Ax^X* ^-f:^ ^ 

dJ\j ^1; U c^- ^5^1 ^1 J ipi>'^ ^1 

AxJjygP t--j®-\J^I ClT^ /T ^ CJ^ ’^ILfl-L^ 

U^J>-Ag cL^l iX^Xl j^l# ^ 

^^mJd c^ U^I >0S (j^ 

J^V \j)\ji^ CL^ 

\jd> (y> ^ ^1 c^yl^l ^ c:^! (^ 

, 3^ C>!ry * 

i^tuOJis\ cUjUli-il (Jy>^ ,Aj^ U Ail ^ ^ 

q^l GT^ 

cJ!>l^cJ^^I lL>^^ 

;^' L^iJl (d ly^^jjJ^iJl 

[<p[i^ ^luJ\^ (j ^Cpf ♦ 

^ M$. ^^,j^l«l--W Sr Tf^sT^jufiy-^ 
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l^^l ijlj Jjj^l o->^ 

^ I^U^ yj)} yj> 1^1 

^>tjk» ^^j3.ykA} (;^jJI iUoujQj^ 

^ e^j^U J^4^' ^ ^J^JJ\ ^X ^j^Jis. 

^ J\^ ^l>j^ ^\A\ ^y] 

J:^! ol5"bl^ ^ Ji^l jyi iys 

i^5,As2J a) Ac^ 1) 

l) 4^ d^v^ jt^\) ^ (J^- ^ 

^•^q^X; L^A^J .woLcJi /- ^<v^L ’ a *^\ l;?><lion ^ A- II /i . .l/iJA> — aII _ >» Ig" 


- ^ ^ ^.. V' ^ * * ' A M(1 

LeA/2J qjc 6jJ^^ 

(T^^ f]^^ fl^ ^ A/^y^' --^j:,^ fjfX (j j 

xy ^ yji-e3^ A\ ^ s^j 

^ Q^^y\ ^yjy-yo yU^liuc^l 

<^y> ^ 'aj>\^ (^j jA 

A,yt^ ysA\ ^\y I c>y^.j 

^ yj^ @ 

4il ib.1^) [45a] ytr" ^ @ 

»L-p-J)l c-^ ^ ^1 ,^J^) (j^ r>^ (J>» 

2k (^) 1tuW-p 
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^Y^i^..9 k ^9^j^y- f kLto £^^ji>^ 

(j^^^oj^Oii'^'y^ ^9^ ^ lL>^Ul 5 

jejtj ^jje9 aJ^UbJI 

j<»^^ 

'^\b 9 iSj^(j^ }>y>]9^ ^= 4 -^^ ^ l^jJ^ ii-Ls?) ^U 10 

(^jj^Luu i) ojyLjtfj/^c^ ck*!^ cy^9^(9 yy 

'y9^,.(^9 cisU^l^l (^1 Ul Js^- (l^'V* 

(^^U, (Jsk ^Jl c> iu)U' '^iw.UA. iJ| 1^ 

UJii^ J?^|^ ^J|^>jiaJI: 

^L^jDl^l J1 (j^ 

f ‘'f ^^^9 ^9i>\9 yb»^ cy 9 ^^ ^Vj>p> 

a^ AMjij) y ^ ^ jy. ^ 

^xy>->. yy^ (y> ~‘>^y ^ 

oJ^..f 

yJI /i^ iLc>t* ^1 rol -iiJLrll 9 v;i^Uu-Jl t--»W^i 5> « /Ti?\ 


^1 ^ ^1 <5)1 -iiJO|^ v;i^UuJ| ^ ^ ^ 

OJJk^,. (3 C:>^^ 

a~Ak W k C-}^.Wl ^ c (<)ax<^iaJ^l •?<• XTkJ^ 
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Ojr^- 7^^ cf ^ ^ ci^ 

4>J^1 p3 iJ ^ ^5/® (y 

^ ^\^J)^Jljy jX^mJI <_j^j^tiJ ^ju-^iJl <_ju^^' JJI 

(J^y\ iidJUil Ajsjd-e^Us^l^ 

cL>b»iJI oU<iJl JjJ^' 

/o^ loj,yJiii^ ^iC ^1 iJl ly 
^ i3uuoiA<jfii^ I 

aXL^I^ AiA>l 

<3^^ujJ| ajj 2 a ^\ o < s ^ U-t^^ 5"lA^^ 

cJz^^ XU/shl-uuS* Jly' (:>IJ1 ^ ^ Lo 

^j; jJl ^ L^ i) (j^y^ |<f^ 

1^ 1^(15 

^ (yy,<,ukcaAJ^ c_.iati-c ^ U.4^ 

(Jl L 1 }giAfi.ly' 

V (**|^-^ V^ ^ 

a. Mi. ^ b~/wr“^^p2r 
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}) ^ j^U)l c;>^lsSr. ^ (3 (J^-^ 

l^l cr^ W^ 

£-43ajjio^' ^ jiX^l ^^Vci/ (1^ 

^ >lil^ li>l^ JCi^ ‘^ 'j^. if ^ cf '•^» ^ 

\frj^ (}£- O^ ]^>]^ '->1^ o^'^. 

^,4^ li>U 

jS/^ (4^-^' ^ ^ ^ 

^ o,2A<i' c:-*^ ^ifj^ cA< ^>1 

A^l d^J^. 6>* J* 

j'Mwill^A^l^^j^ ^1 I^X>^ 

l|/« ("-^1 "-if^^f]^- fl/:® 

(_jiJjv l^ ^-AJLe^JUiiJI iy[(J^ *^1 

cJ ^ ■— " ^*^-*-* «-r*-^^l <^bj>l i3l^^UI 

^\ fT^ ^L‘«->-)l 2u 

ixi;’ l|^ (J^ ip’ j^ di^ 

1^ cy^-A^. ^ ' 

aiT Ms. Ir yMs. u^ytA c. Ms. ^]|1^ 
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cT^' 

cS^ySrr^^ d:ji)t^^ Jt>-\ 

cri^^ *0 l^>r^ (j,^ o\fA^^ ('^ ' 

fJTJ (M- (J^ >j^ ^1 C>yif^ 

{J^l ^ A^l 

.^1 J>^ (;jo <J>-i\jS\ 

^ (y vy- *\>^^ (5) 

(2;f^(:-^]^ <tOi> 

U^i^ Lp>Ui c^il' li>lp 0 

^ cM? i"^!? ^^(1/ 

cJ^L*^ L,^Ac 4 u-i-J-C, I^Ip (j^l U-^ JJ 

^ aJI' d^jO) L^ U=^ 

-i^ 

J^l J^iCjl ..^XCc^ l3j ^ l^U 

'^Lk^ lyA^ dy^\l^ ^ 

jlot^ IS^ l^jb^iil-vaJl ijiijjl i 

^ i^)^ii^\j>\^ 1>^ ^ 

iJujjP iiii-o^Li^ p’le-l cLJ(^U-a> 

yj^ iCJr 

S (?) ^ Wl 4<- f 
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aU** C^. 

^jM)^] i^] (rj\MA> j^'<^lp-J^ .flCj^riUJ' J;t>j;) \>\s\^ 

^^ 01 4^0 

0*- 30) 

^ f tiiiAi-U’ viyiy U^I^UJI 

cyi^ iuX'' oyy*^ \pjA*^ c-JzxJI <*^ 

c3^. cjf-^ J^. j]y^ c^^.- 

4yC-Ul 

-J^U^ l^l^l 

<^ji> Oj^ ^ 

(f/yj c^Uitf-J)<2>^ 

yCJ» ^ d^\ 'aj\^(j 

<Jiu^\ Qj^. -^Cjf^i}^ 

a >y-/i^l'i>Ai-<’^.^Ul4A|,^{f//jla-4Ja) If Ati l/ 
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^ o])^ cf ^4^ 

^ ^*^1 ^y^xj-eJ) ^ iwU^I y^' 0 ^ 

^j^JJ! ^ a^i> ^ 3-dU^I 

^Lc3) Iaj!^ ^ L^ L-a-m^ Aij^.4iiJl 2i^ L^^l ? 

QjOj^ \^(^ y) iJ^LcL^ HjUlX^ aju^ 

2^ . ^ L*^^ '^i/ijxX^ W c;)^^ 0^ 

L ^ t^i^l 

^ |,?^6^-^^ <^' ^ 6/"^^ <2^(3 i^JJT 

0 J ^Ufi y;^ CJ2^ '5 

(pi ^ 2^3 (pP^3 2^W 

\pi9 ^ Jy>JJl 

Jbu WXo (’)^f (P^- y° ^ (^ 


^Cp' oy^^ \p2^yaj^ cJ^lx^l *3l*«* ^ipyr ^ it 

^yuP&(3 Cp^^ CJ^. Py^' CpJ 3^ 

_iPj\ t:y 1> LfcoJ) oyp'^-p^S a3 cJajaii\y cSX^j^y 

^lLp^ ilQl llX^^ JS\£9^ jCJ^ 4-u^^J 
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ojii: ^ui \}^ U>L1 

V., . 

c-^i ^ Ol^^ssi^l el^ cjJI (^i>l 

Jlaj^(^U;| \j)i)| oj^ [-^Oa] /L©; ax^U^ aJL^ ^| 

/r^ ^Xs.(J^ ^ (y[ 

(^J^*‘-^^C^I J^u. ^ :>yu, \X ^ 

c^^l ^^^1 ^1 to 

<::.SXms> ^\j AAt^l ;>JX U^liJ |iUI 

;^j^l «Xi>^ ‘-j'l/'-^y <a^.UJl 

(if® UL< 

X (/ M (;^->J^l iijlj, ^Ul 

U'U^yi 

'>U aWy Ax (3 vy cJ^ <yJU^ju>l Q^\^\ 

^ -A>.y o’^ (I>L^' 

J iW i) hjyyL^ oXs>3 ‘^^cf 
c)c^ ^ i^i/a>^ ^Li3i jisL^i 20 

U^^liu^^yjy ^ Uc^.^ L> jiSLy jii\ ^L)i)i 

y ^V-^^oyi3Uy^X 

a Ali. c_aJ| t- Ms 





iJv t/i Jpl >\y^ 

(J^-'^J^ Aje^Ijl JIaX*^ 4jcjb ^l^Ul Jlo-I <;yl 

V 

/• ^1 aIi^/» J'JIo aiL^'^] ,lX* ^>liJI/i /" JI aI^iU) 



^UU’ ‘r^W^ •-r’^^^ 6^1 



CJU^^ ^pils’Syi'C^ ^ 

<yy^ ^J^y >^. cJzi'^ 

JLiccS^I tJtUisr 

y\yj ^ f]/^ (^ 

j^JuiiJt JJl ^Ia/1 (JXj^ iy >lX,iJ) £yJeJ>y^.^ y’-^ Lu 

^ LA^jtf^AA^ ^ J>(i< JJ.J»;ukl^yU^l<yiJ^ 

fvy^ y)/^j^' yj '^j 

^ UU l^-^' iilr^^* 
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14^! ^ ^ ( V-1^ V ^ju (6^ 

jl^ J»1 [^J^:),_iJI aJU ^oM>lfJ^ ^ s^<l»jU 

^ cV/"' V’/-' of ay" J 

[39a3 

4^le? ^cV* ‘-(^j^y,^ y JU.,c5>'’ ^ @ 

iL^Ur 1^^ ^y)| ^(Jl ^1 ^ y, I 

cr^Uc:.^ ^cy’uii^ ,« 

<^c^. ^ ^ 6^ 

3 aj^cf cf f/^^cj’ yjJ^'-^ ^iUy 
|o^jJicyi<u*ji^i 4i^i ji-' ^ 

G>1 %■! D^ j ,jj|^ 1^ t^-iJl (^1 <:>yi Us^ Q^ }& If 

O^ U-IJl-c l^Xe U^l ^ cJ^J®. 


-^^UJJvU] 


A— 4il4 


yiy / ^)|^I 

‘^1 JI^JD^ ^b ,^JU. 0_^ 

a Wi. »T^; U **« (i>ct;' C M>. ZIS 
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o\9\< \x^ ^\ c^^i 

[o^Ic>j 6^- ^ fV^' 

^ Ak^ [33 b]^ I C:^'^ 

^ iJi 5jls> •' <^J ^ 

^Ul ^ l^' Je^ t)i?^ D^ 

,:u^ J^j ii^ ^ (JLail (J-cj^y^^-^ ^ 

^'Jtjlz^ y^JiJI <1^ ^1 jJl ‘^U*^ 

iX,^! t->W 

^ cyj^. ^ ^<^e.?yr:V- ' 

Cl. c I t 1 I I «.. . . . I v,» \ ^ /^^^ 


'S.j.-sj oypc^!^ 

'f lllsf 0^<^, ^f^J Ai jli-^ ({j^<4*-c^ 
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jS^^ j)\o Oj^uujlj^ ‘^(j^. ^])^[ J>}k, 

^ f^X ^ ^ ^ ^ (J^..j 1^ 

(^X^. o^, 

Jli^ ^^yjf^l Jp'l [^Ijy^.-Y c^XJuS’ 

J^? i^i> (ol^^^ulo cK ^^ . 

^r^' Oj^x M>y} c^^xx 

(2)l(UcJl Aai- obi I^bs:' UU ^Ut Q^l^" 

^ci/’‘^ii?' ^ jj^\ y}^', (jx j^\ jjy 

P yp byyjsu x^jXyxS 




(;>::^?^I: <^U^I 0 XJ^.Xj>y 

ji JaaJIc^, oI^o^ 

\KjS-- j^. 

'.U ^ Jt ^ ^ 

“YV c:>^ Aj^^i*z3l AU-i. ,V*^^ 

j^'^bi >aj-^ iiL> j/l 4^iuj; ^ 

Or^>JJj^ aXyiSi^^X ^ 1^ 

2 AfT ir /^> aJ ^ 


50 
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^(y (j ^ cx>^^ 

fUJl j>\ ^ c:^ ^ ^ cix^^ 

^ oJ^eJiX Uj^ iilU^^Jibl 

/aL-? j^l clv^ 

j/l i::^:>jii^ ^ 

CJ^ jir^^ 

i^(3^' iP^ f O^jX^. 

\f^S^j> Qjy ^^\P\ (p' J fpj^ PP- 

1>>l^ ^ 

^ J^^uylJl J JUf, aICJI ^5^ 

()^ (P^- 

SXkj^ ^\xy a) iiiC ^ ^ P)^X> ^ 

Ax(il« i^VJ\ ^ JU^ ijC>r ^ ^iWt 

6)3^ri^ ‘iiJ-iiJI (^j 

(^y\ j\jX^y^ y^\ <£aiJ f/yy}^- 

->A^ U.-^ [i^j^l ^ ojj^ :>X ^IkLu 

6jjM>S)]y ^*JAiiJ|^ y]p\x (JP^ c^y^P'- ^ 

cxA^P^ 

p\^ (p^dfp^jp ^ Jl^ ^X> yo J i 

cP ^ ^ aX>y [p JLa^ d^yo\ ^Xe)\ 

uU>y^ ^ \y J (y 

C^L^ i^jSyAM qJLi ^ aJU-X^ 

S\>) ^ jJ (/>j y^ 

^ ^*’ ^ AaiI^ 


a M». 
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^ ju> >d>.jL.cj ^ 

(^‘ ^;iU/ ^ |se>^ 

^ Lsr^ jJp-t>^Jj 2 . [37al 

-Aa-^ r^. aa u* i | ^ Qj^ 

oyj^^ aju**f ^y‘~‘***^ (\^ aJ) io 

ic^ L^ Cl-oJV- 

f^j ^ 

of^J ^ c/" JUI ^1 (^^cf fl^J 

dXf' ^LaxaJ 2-> c::^>^-^l (3 cJ (S^>^.^ (2 ^J>Ix-um-» '5^ 

(^I^J^JaJI ^1 UJ^ (_^] I^U? ai-<^l 

^ (J^rJ 5'^' 

I ft-^’ ci^ 

^ La^ A.^>yi^ Cixy 

j<5T-^l cAw J^ chy^^ ^Ip ^Uii^ 

^JL>J^ ^Uik))>lLfi-i_^^ ii^L> A^U a)^ 

«ju^l(^t<Ja^ ^ I^U-^1 A>^ 2 l;Ac-JI q>0 

(Jy^^ ()^\ ^ ^ y 

• *^1 /C-^ ^ ^ ^ / \ ^ \. 

y^cf^ Cr ^ (y {y^,. ^ <J^XJ^ Js 
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f]^<^i/- ^ fy^ ^j;L^i <j -’■H c/* 

^Ui« ^ySj? ‘^' l^^*' V 

.<?;>i^^xj;^ji:^|tfj^LM> a\^ .itOl iiu*> |<^M 

^a j5jLfi.t>>^|^ -fli-ojJUit^l y*l '.ii [j-:p]^ (* 
r . . .?,L .. .. ru -^.V .*^..1 .-I.T-.;1.I .11a .l!XD:\,i 


cjy\t^cj>M'C^ iiXLJl^ dj^- 

a" °^J ]/^ 

^ y?? a) Jb ii (g) 

(<s^/^ 3^ ♦IziJl ^ Jj) A<UU> 

(3 o^. ^ -4f^' cj^ ^ '^oyy^- 

'G// ‘*^Li’ 1^ Jli» (J^^LJl Jla^. aX^ ^ 

ojS^j oyy^ a) JU* .iXL aAxt^^ 

Ji^ iiik>' t-^£>AJ) 1^ '-^^'4^ «»->JA» 

Qjy<zy\ <_^j> ^ .>y4l fy3’^^ 6^L^J3I 

'oyXX£> ^(J^. ^ 

^\j^\ ale^o^Wj ^ 

O^ c^xOL l^ O^U^ iU-^jj ej^Q^X^ 

^ I 

^ A^$. ^ C^) c Ms. (:yyy^., ^ 


10 


N 
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cj^Li ^ ^ y 

lis^a^ <uA^ oj^ ^ 4^ jy^ 

yL4>' ^^S>- £2/* 

^ 1^ c^-^, ^ S' 

^ Lixll cy.xo^<^^^, 

^[p ^Lp L>L^ ^ 

^\j^y 

a) (JU^ (ijio A>JL ^ ^ ^ (J^^y ^"^:^ O $ 

^Jjl ^ J^ 

iJj(p aJIp JJI^ UJL^ 

(1^ 1/?*^ 

aJu^ joj^, U ALAJI^^y*^ cx^c^^ ii^l 

ISJX ^ jj > (^\ Jl)I ^>\ )J £>1 ^>1 

iiJLjJI ^ b^] c^L^i3) \^ JU^. 

^ y 6? ^ ^ J^- ^-^y (^ 

J ^>Uy. iX^I (j^ ^y^cf y UC^ 

dxil^ Jj5>)^ >JAJI^U iJ] 

^yy 0^ yx- ^ Vi^y ^ 

y>y^0* fY^ XJ^~ }^ 

fii Mi. iX^ fi~AH(yi5^ i. •* Ms. I A4 ^ife)| ^A;i^A)Jlb 


* 
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f (J‘^ ^ Cz?->^^ 

jjiyi ^J}.. (3^ajiJ^. ^S> JTT ^ 

^\ l^JHu^ 

^) (^>^. cj:; 

ie^l o^ l^ jj...^<^C:)JJ^ fY^ ^ (^ 

oj^.j Zj c)^ -^j (T^j^ 

(SJ^I^ G/° ^ 

^l*JI J^l (^l|^^;u*-,;^ (? 

^JA^t (J° U^ 

fYZ ^ flY}^ ^ JY ^ 

■Jt<*^ c^U^ .il}> /^ K '1Y (3 ‘‘‘■^^ 

ayy^-Z/^j @) 

[ 36 a] L^ (J ^ 

^ k ^>. ^^^<yLLjL^ e. yUjCsjJ;--^**^! 


Ir 


c 
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\z^>i U ’-A^ of oj^-^ c^ 

Ij^ Ux-l \fl/^ cS-<i«l!> I3U Hi_^AizJl Ij^ 

,yl eS ^aJLsJI q^ c:>ji^^._^ ^ 

4ij^ '>U l/l/^ Ai»- ^ ^1 1;^ 

o^f^. I 'oj^'^ ^ UaJI v-y ciP^ (^' oj>^.j> ^U> Jl 10 

\j»yij^ ix> ^ ^ f^- ^ 

<U)^ (yl ojj-y >, (^ 

0^Lj A-^ (J\ A^ J^l ^ 

JC>« aa^^aJI^^.^ j;U^ 

^ ^^.cf y)^ U -wK Jii.o^ki> 

I^JLe^ L A«2iJl ^ ,^jJl y ojUMi^J 

y A^i^l ^I obJI t>^l j;U3^ fV^^J 

A^<,y>l(2/ oy^- 

dJfiU\f^j& ^\ (g) 

a iiUJI t- Ml. fc>Mg^^ c ^<. 
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(^ 

i^' ^JLf^ ‘^<ir® 09^.^ ^jjM^l/ (y\J\ 

^ I o" \jrX^ 

fy^ (}^'y^ J--iLJL ^ L^1 >Xi>^ 

J j>:> <0^ >l)l^ %jpi!>)^ ot-1 OP LI a114. JjUI 

jt>j^ ^J^-^f]} SyrJ ^ cfA 

&J^'^ (J^ ^oyTC:>J^Mj 

oj^(^<J\^j ^\j a^p ^ i\^\j JU)^ 

^c>jfr^^>\y ojh-\ aiU jy'^fy'c3^<^. 


jju. p'^''’4dJK'i^'i^^',|j) 
I I .<$1^1 

g_ ^ 

I .1 . I y ^ ^ . 


c^ 

.aI^ ojyi> (_jui'l^ tjLJl jZ)\/ yzJiJ\^ydi 

J>l (^U>y <^LLi> a^>1 

0^j)2A_^ aXaf^S Q^Jjf. J 'ay ai^? Ai 

ill ^JAJI ^ iwji c^ .^-utA)l •^jypj i-^UJI |0^^ 

jp’ jf^ cyjy^l^l '-^Jj (^ oy>j>.. Y 

^>>JI^ M ^\^\j JJ] y^\Qf> LJl 20 

U^ ^-^,o\ f]/^ 

y>1 ^ ciT*’- ^ ^ y* 

M$. c^y=^ f ii^r c Als. ^'jyyJi Jl ^ OAij^jf^Aii^ 
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jL^x^l cS^\(^ dj>^ ^1 (y*^ <aJ)t S^le>- 

A) I (Jb/^ CJ^ 

w^LAssJ! 

j yd)l ,_JJ| ;jjU) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ l^l ^ uj-»*»Ar^^j>xajX)l t:>^\^^J>) e>l^J}^ (j^[A^'3^ <_aJA;l^ 

, fl/ y c^ -^J ^ (Xd^’e^' 

jOj Lo ]^^U-ouil ^ja> 'A^y\J\ 

itjQjf^ [^"J 0*'*"''!X'^ c— ».^] 

. X, r^3^r^* 

c>^’ IJ 

<L^ cJii^^l Ui» cl^ 


i»* 


I? 


^L Ubl^ ^1 

(j cijU^l^ du^jj ^UTj^ 2>Ip 

^ i)pJl ^ 


ftO 


j«^r^ i? c-aoumJL c-AJU^ 

dJ>le-i-->JJl 3 ^yrf^)3 ^bUI JU5. 

^ A^5. ^ y ^a^kA;* C Mj. 
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^ k I ♦ 

^^l ,t--<^. O^yo 

J Jb^ siuUl^ kiXC o^ iiJLI^I 

o^^ucUp ^ ^ 

✓a1a^.AP ^L*ajI ^ J?^ aX^ 
qLiajIcJij^ d^-A^l ^^bJI ^ c^oJs-ul^ 

^U)))^ JLi^^ Jk |^kk;<yl ^ Ji-o 

^i-Aiii-^ a-^\ ^ oy^ ^ J^„A_o ti>-^ 

;^Jl^l(j J^L^I c;^ 

(J^ I^Ailfi- o^^axaIp JJl ^ 

iJ ^LujJl J) }LjtJ l^v^ 

cJii^l |^)y^ aJ ^ O^y^ 

\^Xo cjJUj^ 1^^ ojLua> ^ CS^ 

<-^ -Aj> (^\>JJI cJi-i^ 

/ cjil^l (j^^. 

O^ ^>1^ a)L>^1 (JO^ ^ 

"oj^ [34a] ^ ^Ul 

<?li^l ^1 A>^ 

dJL^Ij^IXj) [Lo]^ c^lfl^j^ c-^Ul)I ^2^ 

I ^1 |(3^jr^, ji^ cJa-^l Us> Ji ^1 

l;?3l ^1 yiJI ^ ^ U: 

a ^s. TaITISJ ^ A<$. 
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Oj^j^ ^ ^ jJl JjJI isU ^ 

^ ^fyi^ \%Xe 

» \J^\j J^) ^ ^ ^ ,u5jt 

i^b%oUJ J 4,1^1 ^1 ^ r 

ilJU^jJL^l J1 j^ ^1 ^1^1 c:^-)^ ^ 

JLy J ^l-|_^^t JJU^ 
di)li)l<^^o'^' iCu iu Ujl(^j, tJA*- ^.r^.(S>^\(3 

AjtJ lyl^ ^1 C-P^i d 5 U- iiic» a.0^ J JUj 10 

(y^ d^l< ^i/ Lj| aJ^ > [<u^l 

C^ <1^1 ]yip^ °j'r^ <-lf^. D'.y^' ®J'i>(J 

<Jj>\j^\ o:,jj^ [^ J[i^ 

jb icyi aA)i ^1 1^ Cs'^Ui^ , (£ 3 ) 

3r^!H^65^ tfj ^ (.^ oJ 

o^l<_ia2 133 1] <^-Ai>-^t 1^ p^-U£j-aI(U, ^jJ}\ ^jj^;;, 

LUI i^j> (T/O JJlk» ^ 

4.>A^ 1^ Jii«^ JJI 'J^\ 

i^. [^\j jJB'i 1^ ^1 \jA^^ [^\-\j 

<r^j<^jA») jAuJX ^Lj-I 

r m5. ^ 
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iu»*>J^I ^yj; ^jf^\ j 

d^tjAJUJI <J^ ^ L^J\^j c_<^ AX^^l l^/i ^ ^ 5 

1**^ oj^yj^- ^ ^ fi/j^yy^ fvoy^^- ^ cr’^i 

<^' ciP' W" (7^-^ ® 

\y C>j\^, J c^UJI 1^ 

J^^-^(jT) 0/^-:?<^jy^::J 

^ <-^iil Ji^ 

ci^LjuJi^l U;t-^ 

^ £>(|3 c-<4>’L^ ^ ^ ^3llfi> 

kX/o^ ^\j>^ f\y) ^ c/^^ Ojj^ (j, ojXj^ 

Xyi ’Xxx^X^j c^Uuj^l jjfl- 

y>ljj) j>\^\j ^]j C)^]^ \^j ^ 

^ 0^1 (J-^^ ^ AtfS^ J3l I 

jix^i c-^-j^ii^ ^wui ^2/*^ 

cl;^ ty bJi C>JJJ^.. [i^ cr^* 6^-^ (l|) 

^ (3W^ (i>^ ijj (j 

% Mi. t Mj. ^^lAuk^UcuJ <1 ^ 



*26 


O l 


J 

C/^\^ @ 

^ (J^ 


-ui^ivCJi 

cVwl^^J cJ 


^1 I • * 

JJ' Lx-tf dJiXJ^ b^JJl 


_ _ . - • - ^ ffi 

aj^X«Al_^| ol* 

^^AiiJ:^Oj\^\^^y^ ^J\ ^lJ}jjl AiJ>\ji^ >[^])] oJ\Zt^ 

^ o]r^^^o/f^J^\j^jJ\ 

* ^ A-^-^ucu 

rK^ ® '^' i<t^^ 

[ 32 ^ A^\ 4>j^l 

^ cJ°^y^cjy fi}oj>^. ii cu . Jjj^)j ; 

X M,. ^J»^U», irMs.^jri)i 

^ A^>. iU^^,4M.^ 


If 
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aJU cry^:)l^J^> iJ JV’"-Vi^ ^ 

i-^1 1^ 

Cir^ jc/^' ci 

uy^ y^ ’^v' ^'f c^-^-f 

<yK^ Sy^y^ ^ 

/ ,.A ' / / 

Oy^^ ^ ^/PC^ -^jrP^ C^^3l]JIs'^ 

O^U-^^C^lsJsJI ^ c^l^ Opyp. c/r^^ 1^1^ (;^<J o^ ([i 

(JIjl)\ (^Js. ^yp^ j ^U1 ^1 ^ '"#bi- 

oj<^^ ll>\ ^1 3u»-1 jrf^/^. a^li^JJ 'cj^ ^ 

i^lj? j) 2L4.,c^i ^ ^ aJLu^ ^ 

>i^ 1) cypy^y fy^f^y <^J^- 

ii^U? O^ <^ Lit*j»l ]Aij 1 40 

^T^l I^U^I c>^^t 

<yy^« >.iy«>>L-^ (^ 

^ (£j^Lt I ^ cpy^ ^ 

f Um;J) /i)Jj& ^ c^C/^- 

X M5. a^\ 
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^ \yj^, cyl (l^ 

\j&^ oa^ i^\ ^1 (Jlf^ (3 O^ 

ye-.j5»lcy| i)| a^, 

J^j^j i)y^ (3 

^yMjuS) li>l^ I j^U' U^ J^) A/Jli-I 

jrfpUl^ J^li»j9^(^'Xi Jl» 

iii'Li Jl>l C>j^ c;t> Wj^ [2-^b](::§^L»^|^ 

j) 6j\^^^\i^ f}}dyy ^ 

\a4j^ lii^ 1^ t ]j^ ^ O^ 

ji^lo .i^l c>L^^ 

5^:!'^'^ f J lx> £ci^ ^ 

^ Jiy 

JL^I JJ Uz^l 

(Jl#^ 4^^^ Jl^ iix-«2? >Liu3!^l 

^ Um1)I c>-U ^ cJi^s^^ (^1 U ^iJ 

o< 

cxy*^ oj^l ^(yjj ikMoijC 

JJ i0^A5^ ^ ^ oj^ 0 JuuJ^ 

iiJ^^UL^JJl ciL-ii li' 13^ cV*^' ^U:* 


a. Ms. 
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J b»j^ u-i^l jiUJ 

cJj^l )/^ 

4^ 0^iA>\^ <y l?>ii»U c-fl-j-uJl JUl tr*^ (ylp j^U 
^ LAs ('S)A/Lc«Ab’ ^ 1 ?/^ 

f^ rV^ (3 \^f (0^ cusU’j ^iA>JJ]^^^t 

U jjl .>^1 [23^ ^ 

cl/’ /" («^ 

xytU a>«av JAiu>-^^U; llrl? (i;|> 

^|y>xyL^4iO^ i^AciXL t--uiA> 

J^ll» |^J<Li»^ ^ ti-;^ /L* 

(;i^Lo /]^l I^<A->1? 

^ (^ lt2j\ 03^ ^ ^ 3/^ 

(^ <yj^ ^ ^ Ji/’A31 67^4^.^ -r'^^ J^‘ 

\^j\») .Afl)^ I^.f5:^<<j Ja^JAoJI^ (^ 

i^-v ^ ^ (^ ]^l? <1^ V 

^^U)l (^^U- jtf^AA/ Ai-i'JA I^L*^ 1^ 

^Jf\ji:i^\iojj^\ U j»^Vb ;^|cr’^^C/* (^ 

fTjyj f^J^J fT^M <^^ck^> /Uii^l^ 

c_iu^l ^ J^i 


a M>. 



22 


O 


^ J*uo*JI|^ yy ^ ^ ah^y ^jxLs- 

4.u^^' ^»L ^ ^y syyi^ (g) 

Cf^y (ji)^ <-^1 ^ ^ 

>iKJi v|^ *ojuy 

I . ir 1. . . cr, .■ 



fpy 


f2.ikjj,^^ _y>L^ cyl}> j^y y 

>1^ 

)\,\^oJJi yiij^y 1^ J 

^ £5(^1 y^u ^ ^ iju^i i:^ (g) 

oy^ aXxia^Ly ) iy ^Cl y^i 

f)}j '^(yJf}o^j y uji iXty t)y^ (-e^ U 

=jiS\j y^\ ojU. yij yyj^ 

Ir^ I ^ l^' ‘^Jp 1) ^jo 

^ <^JX^ o’JJl 

^‘-'’i^ yy _^1 ^rj/^jj <aw> 1*^^ ^lyi ^ y^y^l 
cyV |;>UI 4,y fOyy J Jl^. kiy^ J j» 

‘■"iy (^ ^3^’ A4>i<ci> 

j S>^- 'Y^-AA \>J^j 

Ay*JI_yJ iliJI y^py ^ 

^ eTiXDy^ ^ 


a Alt 
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^)kj 

* <7 1 A .. \ . /s • lA * 5 *: ^ ^ ^ cT.^n 

^ a ^ ^ cA:\p J o^j 

j : i ^ Jjj ^^ ^ 1 ^ 1 / V ^^- ucfi - QX ^'^ P ^ 

^ ( y "^ ^ 

I^Iaxs-J^ Jli> [ 22 . 1 ] (2^11^ oL^ 1 ^ 

^j.-i.^ jM; ^1 J-^l tiib y^..y 

cy^c^ oy^^.f^y (sy^ fi}y KyyJ^ 

oyyy ^ Xs-^U^l cJ} cyrj^y ''^ 

^ yy '° j ^ d > c - i^i 

CJy^ fY^ d \yrf ^y^Jcf 

yy /'^' f ^ yy cy , 

(3/>|yu2^ iL^i i^) ^t:s: (3 o'yy ^ffy 

l<^ 2x^1 JXf i^L->' ^ ' 

jf ^ ' ^ ^ yy ^ ij ^ M > 

^ I ' T ^- / Vc ^ y )^ V-^l 

fiy - Zy - ^ oy ^- ^ 

y>^crA ^ 1^,1 <L«.i]» c:-^' \i >\^ ^[m^ ^ Zyi^ 

\yjy3 4^^ 'y) <j^ \) (^- c)' ^ d^ycf/ 6?^ Vr^ 

ui^l ^ ji)^ f^J y) cpI 

(j^3 cyfy 3 (jJ^'^ cSi-x* oU->pfl^ 

5t _>^*l ^*■ !»■ cy'^^ c M», jKj/^4* A ^»- ti^l e /M».otiX 
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^ 'j^\ ^ (}[ ^-^ 

^^ix)l oyjdPL ^ 

I>Ip ^ yjLib i^ii)| 

l ( rjy ^ J ^ 

idUxja-<*Jl^^/6>^ ^Af>l C3 6J^' 

I . tt I ./«///. I . ^ . .. »» ^ a/ ^ 


C^.. * 1 ^ cJi ^^ ^ 
^[J\ c^l^ ^1 itU.A-*xJL 

iLi»JJL ^ j ol/pLfcj 9 ^IjzJ) S«^ LT 


Ju>^ j^l^L o^JitAt.)} 

1^^ U ^ j^CS^l^ ^lCuiu> 1^ 

^Uja))I ^\jcjLf ^j> 

jj;i JA? ^ (j^ 

^ 

G^ <3 

Z, /Ms, c-pI^^ 
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^ f:^ <3 

(,’^f ^ ^ 

^ /a^l U ^ ^ 

U" £Uj^] *yi'(j [ 2 . 1 aj Ji-dW ^ j 4 / "f 

i^> y^jf ^ 

(3 ^<^3 (j,j^ ci3 

MLi^l^ klJutJ C^ a-fj-i-o y^CJ^- 

iJ ^\,}}\ oXs> ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘-^ ^ 

j^'jT' 1^ 

'3>j^ ’Ms) 0^ JJ^c? tuyJl ^ 

^.Ajit-i aJ^I^ <lJft- “^1^ ^ 

/Li^jy}^ i3j^ oyi% 

(}^ ^ *j^ ^ fy^ 

>i>l -U^ ^1 OiO^^ 

(j*>lJ) j«^c! 5 ;*^c^l^ 5 l 3 ^cyl^ 

«^AllJ*ir^^ ^ly^y CJ>j^^^.. ]y^_^ 

(J) ^yr/^ ^ l«^li-L*> ^ fY^ \£>jyG^j 

, 5u>l^ <-sJ^ 

A)^ Sy fj^ (T^ fy^j -^fi^j (T) 

0 At*, ii^t f~S»! c (j^jf’ * ^ ^ iii^yii\ ^^ £. 


e- ( 



f20lr] (j 

^il;’'(Cj^iuM^^ l::,^I^ ^litJzJI c>>J^ 

^ jJl^a^Ui) ^ yy^^ j^^Uiil^ liA" 

yj^] U f\^ 

j^JA-uuJJI ^JA/ 

j/y aJy'U y-^JJ-or-Jf^ J^J 

IpJ^ ir^ 

^jA«iJ| aW^ ^ 

(j^ lO^ 6/" Qp y’J (i 

L^ ^ 

oLi^2^ 

ay L^i)l iJLi/^t 

jty*' fy^J (^ 

y^^=^f!A/^(S fi^ <j cxfj 

v>^- 

;mSs! It c / c ^^ ^ ^ 
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Afi'l Li^ 0)t^jj A)(JliL> 

^ aj^ 

OjJ*f^,^ .jJ^I 

|rf]^. (J J®' 

'-y'"^^ (^ V^L^ ^LukJl *’'j®l^ ‘*-^^ 

1^1 (y^^. c3 A^.)\ 

\yj9 j^l (SLy^^Xj^ ,jtii^ ^^lO’ ^ 

J \f^ ^ U L^l 

CJ^^XuJl '^^cB 

^^lojl :iJly ^1 ^li-ojJl Jlt^ oiX^I 1^ 

^ ^ i^j/^ ^:/ 

^ 1*1*^ 




(y,J>^y j 


0 * 



(^^laJI yj*‘^(^}^\^-^h^^ j^. 'cff^<-y^(^)^3 

(fj^^ ctf^^ cpj (jf- '‘•^•^ (^ ‘^' 

Jj2^'x4A>c 

f]}j^^c3 

iJ^ aJ t^;*^ £)! y^o* l^l>^ ii?/**^ cS^,^ IjA^ ^ 

(;r)y^Xlo *J^| (J*"^ iuy^ (yy Ia<J (Sy- 

^!>0 V cP^- '^\yy '“ 

J (yi\i>-c:X>j cXo \i\^ j^J\ yy\ 0^ 

^ U li^l ^ry^ l^Ui^l Sm> 1 iw U li^l ^2/*^ 

cjoyi2)l ^iXUv ^y> '^(P(2y c.i.^A>\ ci^i ^jjfi>i ^.y ^ 

^ (P^- cyy cyf^^ (p(ycjy.^^\y 

^ \jy2j^. (_.<®aJ) #U:^ 

<1^ \y ‘r’]A^^ 6^ JW^ 

(3>^J-o^. iJ |tf^l J-^l <S>i^^ <J^ t.^-tftAj) ^ 

>iA^ cW^cr^ (J^ jl/. -W» 

f]Al^ <^]/^cycif-^^. 

X i>) * y ^ ^^j-ux»i)i »— »t * c. if 
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*--j>l 1>I J^l Jij>) dLi (2/*^ 

jJr i^l i^Uj JAp 

' 4 jL> _/*^ J^I>U»| aJu*- 

<T-^><u^l 4 jl JJ AiU JiaJI <aj t;-tP^j-c<*<l 5- 

•^UU. C_A^ 4 W 

l 1>1 p li^ elis- qjjCj 

J^\y^ Cjfj (^ 

«-^l^ 1^’ J/ ^ 1>I “jlr’ uJL^I^ Ji»^lj| ^2/® ''’ 

^(yXU^^yXU £4AJI 

’iu\iuff 1 ^}> ^_}^p>Le£-> l*"!^ LJtji' ei\* ^u* 

y .^ 4^1 ^ 3 | ^ ^ [Jl Jj^il 

^]J]j I l>J ^;>Ji ^ ^ 

L^l ^ (dA^J ^ S^- 

AA (A*^' ^ C'J^U ^ OA 

^ ^ y ^)jJ\ yS\ iAjAj e;^) 

iL#l^| ci*UiB> [ 19 1 ] d^J * 

Oj^J ^L*J1 {^ .ijO) l>|^ 
b^ J ^ta^t-Jff^ o^^(jj^\ ^y(A 

a5 L 4xc«> 

i A> 9 . ^ 
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AJj olAUl 

4yi^ 4 jj :(^i ^ ^ 1^ . ^ 

45L ^%:>\) ci^^yf^alj o'^'^ >^1 ^Jo 

aXJ] iJ^ ^};P oyi^jS)^ 

4J1 ^ ^jJloiL >^> /" @ ? 

cl^" l>|^ vJ^l ck^ cjJb U> ^ 

4iUl^ ^1 ol JU>^ ^Jjij\ 

ui^. i^y ^iy> ji 

>-A5^ --^1^ ikJi *^.. ^ cJ^ QJ^^ 

<Af^^ Af*U?yAflJ C$J^..(J^ Q ^ W 

/ . .2p' j 3>^c;U> 

yi>U U£,yUi lijy ^li, 13| ^ 

c^'jy^ 4.?^ y tv l«^l j ^) !Li iU; 

./5 . / < 3 jL^^ \p^ IS 

J^^U'l (^ J-[>| ^JyfyJ\j 

&c^yj> oy (?yi (oy^ivy ^L^- 

ci jAjy.A. c/’i^ ij^ D^a^ (A^ 

^ A^] ’k? t^U? ^ ^ so 

1 c^ (A>A^' o^ y^ 

r % C^" ~“ 
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» • — Lt/ ^ . ... ^ 


^ 

a^ %\jA y (j^ ci^ (jj 

'aX>^ 

iOjj) 0_y^r^Q)\K^ ^1 Ji-^‘LLj»- <WA« [C/*] 
Oj^y^ ^Uiu.1 

^ 

f t^J^*'- ct!^' )c^J^y ' 

JJI 2ap-i aJI yx}^ jJ °j*^ 

Cf tJ?^ '’^ “i^.. 

lJohj^ cJaji^ aJ I oH^ ^ iSuiit y^^\yjtj 

a) l:^ ^JLo^ £r>^ >-r*r^* J^. 3^ 

(J\ 9 iJ^x« t-^V 



iui.^1 j^LL^JJ) ^1 Cj^yCjuud) tJXiLJ 

(J) Cj^^ \J\y„ JA# ^\k«J)V Jy t I Jl^t 


*>l» cr^Uy)) ijUs^ 


^ ^ ^ y ^ v-^ ^ 

^ Mi It if. uif^ §^S. 



^ ^ia3^ 

CyUl t-^^-uiu-fi*' ^yO ^ aJL^l^ Cl^Lo^lp 1^ 

!/^(l^l^c:^\ CLT^ (l/' -k^’ ^ 

(J^ lJl^**^, 0^-A^«-J c-5j^l 4 -AjU^I 

c:jU !>j^ \) 

\y^^ cXi'^ tiJi* A-J^ .!a^ 

^ Qjt?^ viuiji 

c::^\ ^\> L 

^ f? (^ ^ ^J> ^y° -^j^„ ^ -^1 

<1:? a)^^ 

ci^ ^a><-c ci> to oy^ 6^^ 

4-^L^|Jrw| ^1/0 cuw tJL A^l 

^yi ^ 

aJI JUI j^LuJ iX; [iJl ^loc)^ 

(J] j!^ cJ^i/ c^C^ 

(2j^^^^'^(Sy^dff^ ^ 

A^yi#cJ) ^1 Jj!^) <-r^3l (JU^ c>-»f 



II 


jJJI ^||^) <^lxX^ >li^J)l dJ| «i^«-^t 

4^ ‘p ..Aux^ ^ 

c^'d:^ 6 ) 5 :;^^ o!r 


7 • cyc-^vjy- •• 

- z^o^rr-r. f 7 ^ 

^ yC/ I3I? Jj^l ^ jpil l?l» d^l^ 

I >/ / II I ftt I ^ _ ill ^*11 M I ii II 


^ yiAtu cy~j, 

cl>^ ( 2 ?^ *-:^^ (^ 

(} CJ>^ 0 ^]^ ^ 

j Y ^)> (j ^jir^j (y^ 

cr^' cf j/')^ 

(j L» Y ^ 

-^' <_-.^^l(y^ ^->U C.'i^ y\ (J\ iaX>*> 

UxitJ^UUl^l dui }^ c>^ t::-<a^ij\ 

c^ji^y ]Jajyi^ ijUr oyi^''l/ df ^^(j>i^\ aX«}j>Jki,\ 

I i ^ ^ tl .-.ll 1 ,t .-. U - ^ II - ^ /• ^. I'^.l « 


Koff Oj^ ^ jK> WJ/ 

>L*Ji Jil 

"TliT 





-lo 


^ 1*^1 ^J>^ t^U- ^ ^(j^. 3cl 

-A>l jy 

<~r-^^ (ryj^ ^yS^ ' 

^C^U AJJ^I «Uft> (J^ 0^1 ^ ‘T^l^ U>\j^(^ ^\ 

|p^ ^^*iL**J( -^ 1 ^ ^ 15 a )1 44 £^| .i>^Jl 

ALuisi!) As-j^-^Ji^ j Le^Jl j^:js>^ a^ <^M>^ a^ Ul^ 

/j^ y»j)l cAy.' 

3^c;l fy^j(J’J- V^’cT^ A 

6 ^ ^ 3 csxr-^' 

^r,; ^ o\ ‘ — ci-> t < j^^*il3l 

c^?^ c^l i^l <_^1 A^ l^>c 

<_->i^! A^ a^Ij> 

9 ^Jii-LoJl^ <_J:t-^^ 

<-r-"^[^jf<»^li/ AivjUl >Uj^l .--<A<j> 

°jJ^cf l«^ '>j^^ [l7a] ^^jIA-ojV e>^) 

A. ^jaAp- lii^j 

c 4 JLiiJ]^ ye\ 

''A-o tX^I ^ ‘^'oJih oyi^^ ^ fp^ ^ 

*>■ cr^t^»^ ♦ 


Cj^ 

X Ms 
e. 


j^- 

. ^^^Jii-»l^ 


C ^s. J, 


15“. 
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c^ ^ ^U;* ^ajJ ^UaJI J^^l 

--V^l ( 15 ^ ^ «!Sl>i^ iio li!j| 

4 iJJ)l>^sJ^ '-r^^ ^ 

{^jd^^liu;l j^JAyfi^ A^Wldf Ai 5- 

UJ| ^1 ii>^‘ cJi^t 

t-!^J^ ^ ixjJ^2J^ (J iJCJ (}y^ yj^6>!? ^ 

I^JAij Ljtu<t <i*j ^^ii-c-.^f;^l(2/* C;;;y 

4 ^ Lit/^ UxJL^ ^ ia-^.^iA>« 4 ) ii/L-i*^ 

j=f^ ^ ^ (j^ ^ (^) 

L^l ^1 L^ ^ oj> U-^1 

(j\ (j ^U- ji^ A^u? ui? ..ju^ y c^y, 

jjA^j^ ^JA^J)I Ja^ 
cJ^j (^ 

A.>«-^^ ^li^ j\a)\ }LiMt [l6b] 

iLszi-^ U-aJ|^ 2 uj^I cJi^li-J 4 -uuu»[i^|^ <--<^Jl^f 

^ Oyj^ A/^W|^ ir^b^l 4 X-»-»/bJ)^ ^LiJI iwli^ 

^loJ) ^l,>^saL^ ^r 

3 ^Ul (2^l«A^' Ir ® i. /W# Cif^ 
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^ -V^ h J^" r* j^ 

^ -^AJLJ) 

^trJl ^1 '-T*^, C^ ^J!jAl-e\ ..XA' 5“ 

bUlily^ aJl^^Uzi^ ^u>0 Jj>| /CtJl 

3j^ ^Xyl ii-P >^ci^Cp^J'-*'c^ 

^1 ^lf>/Mi 1^1 ^ ^tutJl Ja[^ 1^ 10 

1^1 <!lJJ 1J^>«^ 

4X^ ^ tjus- Lo ^1 

<^yj X^ (^y Dj bJ^S ^ Jp- U ^ ^ 

jXa-x^y'j (:::^ 3 > (j>j(x (^y '^y^ (^Jt) 

c^Ltti*^ «iXkM^ ^ (;j^y <-A^(^j 

^liJl ^Lcaa; ^ 4-^ 

[i6a3 • — '<‘^y <4^ (^ 

a/LuaJ .3y^^^tM.4M )i ^1 jiii I lj^jX*tf^^ ja 

^4Am> iLMoi^ 

-Ai^l ^JA/ ^1 ^^^j*-***3i a5 JAa-c-m>I 

^1 cii^ c>j^JJI*^|^| jJUJI 

G A^s. c..p^^ X M(. 
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MiS ^_^L*<^-^yS-^l^ S’ 

(3 ^cj^oy^ ^ d^- (S^y 

^■^3^ 3V^ J* ’f' oy^ cy^J^ 

’ S^y^ (^U^' ibtOl e^ cxy^ 'riMi 

o^A oAA y(j<yAy '^^Ais>j 

j»\ j^-! b[ aj \j^ ^1*131 cjyAy <s>4^' 

^11 kjt^ 

(5)^^ L-' <-^ "ojlX^A^ ji^U^ 

cfyJJ^ 

yjua^si^ J\o (T ^ ^T 
^^S-Ap) j]Xi5]^ a ^Xs»^\^ ^j)\ \Xp \ pj!AMt ^ 

^ A^^oApy J>^^ 

i^\^^(j\^ c^U? j^l ^Uyi ;>JJL X$ 

<VJ> ^ti’w^U/? D^^] ^1*-:^^ 

i^ ^1 (S)a^\K^ oy^ 

Cr^ cJaJj^.^1 (^}y 

CA^^-AAS^ 

,>^’1^ ly jLeJ-’^l^ ‘r^-Ai^ jJi 

A A4*. ^r j>^ c 
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c^^ualH <2A/ ojidy \Kt\^ 

^ Q^ \y):>JLj»\^ (3 

Cr!:^^^^CX^ I ^ ^yiusx^^ 

•■>^^Q^^j^C:j>^^ ^LoJ I^JLuilu^ 

// > 

<ji-H-txJ! ^2^ ^x^cAAAjjJf L-*J 

^ ^j^\mufi^^\,^ U <3 

i)i\ j^JA*«JJ) t«>^ 

2l< 3^^I ^J^JI ^1 J^l^f ‘r 

C^ «j:<^-uli^ ^JAJI 

cyU - 

\jL^^ 

;>jt 1 ^ p 

i ) U 4 > ,<^ 1 ^ 

2 M » . Ir * A 4 j . ^ 
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Jlflp <aJoU if ^ cj^ 

^1 Jliii aJ^Moy fC&^ 2J:> ^ ^ 

(Jj^ jA \U^ p' L^^' ["I? p !Vj^ Uy» 

<^j>ij)l <jL<«>- c^ (2f 2^- cf ^ 

'-r>\A^^Cf ^ 

'(ji-iO Jk^„ cxAi 

^ AyJi J\ ^ri/^. <\/jfcyf^'^- aJU-2J1 ^ 

^j^(^j>^c^ji\ fj- U^' cD^y.^ cy^y 

^yKS^ Ut--U^ <iX^ 

.aJUI^ c_-^L 

<^,J^ s 

cf^\ oJ\ J (SX^' yAu>()\ \/J^:f [l4t]^UJl 

'-^1 

A^ w-t^ Pl^ liU 

c3 ^'c^. ^ 

^1 J^l-^ C-xl^Jl (j ^ 

^ ^ -ki» 1!^ 

Cz^ ^ L^J-ap^ c-a-<^) b>j|^^J^U-p ^ c^’ 

a IM^. C:,>j4^ 
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(J^ c^-^ 'i'lc-^j*tj aJ ^iJi^ 

^ ^ o^, ^ ^ 5 

J<r^^ i-fi^'^XaJl J^ls> ilfluv XtJi 

iiv lwi)l UJI Ci XjMA 

>iJl^ c-P^izj J-ftl^(^l t^j (j^ 

AiKiJ y ^ ^ J^'y ^ A^yt )! ^ 

(^(S^ aJI ^bs: U^ ^ lo 

*UJ3| 1^^ ,u bl 1^ 

aJ^ I^^I CS)^^‘l--^*‘^^'^ A-<X& 

hjly^jk^ \ys ^ aJyj^\^ ^l? (1l) 

j^j3) ^2/® I 13 ^ 

Cf ^ ^ /j^ 

cJ^ A^yJA«i)l 6>' -y'js^ (l^ 

f'Jr^lf Jj^ 1^<^ i^) 

(Jfj^ Jl» l^i*Ai-l^ 

‘-r’Jy^^C^^ A^a^j> 

d'^H ^ oUmi |j;U(2^l!^ 

J^l ^V Jp^w< 2 ll 


;l 1 \j 
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\^ iJ ^^1 U| \^ 

1)1 ai»-Udl ^ (Sx:^’ 

!^/^' cM^- fV^ 

\!«^ ^}Xjii\? j)l ^ tJl^^ Gl?'*^- 

G>^. 

fl/i^ C^ <^'* f) (^ *° 

1-^/* o^ p^*0 ^ir^' ,-0^ I; ' <-> ^ ^Xcy>^ 

c)^ ^ j^\> lip *^3;-^ 

JU^ ^1 5J^ ^^VhliX 15 - 

Cy^' \Xs>y JU J^. 

AjJ^\yy^ .ri^O) ^r^XlucP £l3 If] 
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